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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER 1877. 


Art. I—The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions.' 


CRANMER’S PROPOSAL OF A REFORMED CONSENSUS. 


i the year 1552, while the Council of Trent was framing 
its decrees against the doctrines of the Reformation, 
Archbishop Cranmer invited Melanchthon, Bullinger, Bucer, 
and Calvin to a conference in London, for the purpose of 
framing an evangelical union creed. To this letter Calvin 
replied that for such an object he would willingly cross ten 
seas, and that no labour and pain should be spared to remove, 
by a scriptural consensus, the distractions among Christians, 
which he deplored as one of the greatest evils.’ 

In this noble sentiment Calvin expressed the true genius 


? An Address delivered before the General Presbyterian Council at Edin- 
burgh, 4th July 1877. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

2 ** Quantum ad me attinet, si quis mei usus fore videbitur, ne decem quidem 
maria, si opus sit, ob eam rem trajicere pigeat. Side juvando tantum Anglie 
regno ageretur, jam mihi ea satis legitima ratio foret. Nunc cum queratar 
gravis et ad Scripture normam probe compesitus doctorum hominum consensus, 
quo ecclesiw procul alioqui dissite inter se coalescant, nullis vel laboribus vel 
molestiis parcere fas mihi esse arbitror. . . . . Mihi utinam par studii ardori 
suppeteret facultas !”—See the correspondence in Cranmer’s Works (Parker 
Soc. ed.), vol. ii., pp. 430-433. 
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of the Reformed Church, which has always been in favour of 
union on the basis of truth, and willing to cherish Christian 
fellowship with other evangelical Churches, notwithstanding 
minor differences in polity, worship, and even in dogma. 
Zwingli struck the key-note of this catholic spirit at the con- 
ference in Marburg when, with tears in his eyes, he offered the 
hand of brotherhood to Luther, though he could not agree with 
him on the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. Calvin 
once declared, that even if Luther should call him a devil, he 
would still revere and love him as one of the greatest servants 
of God. 

Cranmer, the moderate and cautious reformer and martyr 
of the Church of England, the chief framer of its liturgy and 
Articles of Religion ; Melanchthon, the preceptor of Germany, 
the gentle companion of the heroic Luther, the author of the 
Augsburg Confession, and the surviving patriarch of the Ger- 
man Reformation; Bullinger, the friend and successor of 
Zwingli, the teacher and benefactor of the Marian exiles, and 
the author of the most ccumenical among the Reformed 
Confessions ; Bucer, the indefatigable, though unsuccessful, 
peace-maker between the Lutherans and Zwinglians, and the 
mediator between the Anglican and the Continental Reforma- 
tion ; Calvin, the master theologian, commentator, legislator, 
and disciplinarian, who was then just in the prime of his 
power, and (in the language of John Knox) at the head of 
“the most flourishing school of Christ since the days of the 
apostles” —these representative men, assembled in Lambeth 
Palace or the Jerusalem Chamber, would have filled an import- 
ant chapter in church history, and challenged the assent of 
the Reformed Churches for a common confession of faith that 
embodied their learning, wisdom, and experience. 

But the conference was frustrated by political events, and a 
Reformed union creed remains a pium desiderium to this day. 
Deus habet suas horas et moras. It was the will of Providence 
that the Continental and the English and American branches 
of the Reformed family should grow up independently, and fulfil 
their special mission to their age and country. Each shaped 
its own creed, polity, and worship. Thus, instead of one con- 
fession and catechism which might have answered for all, we 
have as many confessions and catechisms as there are national 
Churches, and some had more than one. 
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THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 


The Reformed Confessions may be divided into three 
classes—the ante-Calvinistic or Zwinglian, the Calvinistic, 
and the post-Calvinistic. The first represent the preparatory 
stage, and acquired only local authority in Switzerland. The 
second class were framed under the influence of Calvin's 
theology after the middle of the sixteenth century, simul- 
taneously with the Tridentine Standards of the Roman 
Church, and in vindication of the protest against Rome. The 
third class were made in the seventeenth century, and arose 
from theological controversies within the Reformed Church. 

The confessional development of the Lutheran Church began 
with the Augsburg Confession in 1530, and was completed, 
after stormy controversies, in the Formula of Concord, 1577. 
The Roman Catholic system of doctrine received its pyramidal 
apex only in our age, under the long reign of the first infallible 
pope, by the decrees of the Vatican Council (1870). The 
symbolic tendencies of Romanism and Protestantism are 
opposite—the former may indefinitely increase the number of 
dogmas to the maximum of belief, and can never give up or 
revise a single article without destroying its claim to infalli- 
bility ; the latter diminishes the number to the scriptural 
minimum, and allows a correspondingly larger freedom to 
private judgment and theological progress. 

The chief Reformed symbols of the sixteenth century are— 
The Gallican Confession, for the Protestants of France 
(1559); the Belgic Confession, for the Netherlands (1561) ; 
the Second Helvetic Confession, for Switzerland and other 
countries (1566); the Heidelberg Catechism, for Germany 
and Holland (1563); the two Scotch Confessions (1560 and 
1581), which were subsequently superseded by the West- 
minster Standards; and the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England (1563), which likewise belong to the 
Reformed type of doctrine, especially as explained and supple- 
mented by the Lambeth Articles (1595), and the Irish Articles 
of Archbishop Ussher (1615), which prepared the way for the 
Westminster Confession. 

The two chief symbols of the seventeenth century are the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort (1619), which give the results 
of the Arminian controversy on the five knotty points of 
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scholastic Calvinism, and the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms (1647), which grew out of the mighty conflict 
between Puritanism and semi-Romanism, and sum up the 
results of what may be called the second Reformation of 
England. They present the ablest, the clearest, and the 
fullest statement of the Calvinistic system of doctrine. 
Although least known on the Continent, and given by 
Niemeyer merely as an appendix to his collection of Reformed 
Confessions, the Westminster standards are the most import- 
ant of the Reformed symbols, and have shewn the greatest 
vitality. It is a remarkable fact that they were made by 
English divines for three kingdoms under the shade of West- 
minster Abbey, and around the warm hearth of the historic 
Jerusalem Chamber, where now the revision of the English 
Bible is being prepared for the use of all English-speaking 
Churches. These standards were rejected in the land of their 
birth, but became the corner-stone of the Churches of Scotland 
and of Churches beyond the Atlantic and Pacific. Failing in 
England, they have shaped the theology and religion of 
countries and nations unknown to the authors. 

These Reformed Confessions form a very remarkable body 
of literature. They were composed by confessors and martyrs 
of the Reformed faith in times of the deepest intellectual and 
religious commotion, and in the face of cruel persecution. 
They are fraught with the memories of the most important 
period of church history next to the creative period of the 
apostles. They embody the biblical and theological learning 
and wisdom of the Reformers, and the ripe fruit of the gigantic 
struggle with the papal power which had kept the Christian 
world under discipline and in bondage for many centuries. 
They set forth, not abstract doctrines, but vital truths for 
which the confessors were ready to suffer exile, imprisonment, 
torture, and death. Some are indeed systems of theology 
rather than popular summaries of faith; but all are full of faith 
and enthusiasm for the truths of the gospel. They have 
fashioned the religious opinions and lives of many generations, 
and trained the most heroic races of Christians and the 
pioneers of civil and religious freedom—the Huguenots of 
France, the Burghers of Holland, the Puritans of England, the 
Covenanters of Scotland, and the Pilgrim Fathers of America. 
They will ever remain venerable monuments of a pure and 
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heroic faith from the creative period of the evangelical 
Church. 

The Reformed (as also the Lutheran) Confessions were not 
intended by their framers to be binding formulas for sub- 
scription and checks upon theological progress. Otherwise 
they would have been made much shorter and simpler. 
They were originally apologetic documents or vindications 
of the evangelical faith against misrepresentation and 
slander. Hence some of them embody a large amount of 
controversial and metaphysical matter, and are too long and 
minute for popular use. They resemble the early Christian 
Apologies, with this difference, that they were directed against 
Romanism instead of Paganism, and represent a more advanced 
and mature stage in the development of Christian doctrine. 
Their official character and their intrinsic merits clothed 
them gradually with an ecclesiastical authority inferior only 
to that of the Holy Scriptures. They became the rule of 
all public teaching in the pulpit and the university. They 
were a sort of secondary rule of faith (the norma normata), 
derived from the primary rule of the Scriptures (the norma 
normans). They continued in force for more than two 
centuries, until most of them were swept away together with 
the faith to which they gave expression. 


THe HARMONY OF THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 


The Reformed Confessions present the same system of 
Christian doctrine. They are variations of one theme. There 
is fully as much harmony between them as between the 
six symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, or between 
the Tridentine and Vatican decrees of Rome. The difference 
is confined to minor details, and to the extent to which the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic principles are carried out; in 
other words, the difference is theological, not religious, and 
logical rather than theological.' 

The Reformed Confessions are Protestant in Bibliology ; 
cecumenical or old catholic in Theology and Christology ; 
Augustinian in Anthropology and the doctrine of predestina- 


1 The documentary proof of this agreement was furnished long ago by 
extracts from the Confessions themselves, in the Harmony of Confessions, 
prepared and published under the direction of Beza at Geneva, 1581, and 
translated into English, Cambridge, 1586 (also London, 1643 and 1842). 
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tion; evangelical in Soteriology; Calvinistic in Ecclesiology 
and Sacramentology ; and anti-papal in Eschatology. 

Let us briefly explain this. 

1. Bibliology or the Rule of Faith.—The Reformed symbols 
unanimously teach, as a fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
the divine inspiration and absolute and exclusive authority of 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in all 
matters of the Christian faith and morals, in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of ecclesiastical traditions, as a co- 
ordinate rule of faith and infallible interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures. This doctrine is most clearly and fully set forth in the 
first chapter of the Westminster Confession, which is an 
acknowledged masterpiece of symbolic statement. 

The Lutheran Church and the Anglican Church maintain 
the same principle, but in practice they allow tradition and the 
voice of the early fathers and councils a greater authority and 
influence, especially in matters of church polity and worship, 
than the Calvinistic Churches. 

2. Theology and Christology—The cecumenical articles of 
the unity and tripersonality of the Godhead, the incarnation, 
and the theanthropic constitution of Christ’s person, were 
expressly endorsed by all the Reformers; and hence the 
Apostolic Creed and the Nicene Creed (to a less extent also 
the so-called Athanasian Creed) were retained in the Protestant 
Churches. 

Herein the Protestant symbols agree with the orthodox 
Greek and the Roman Catholic standards in opposition to 
ancient and modern Trinitarian and Christological heresies. 
A difference sprung up between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Christology in connection with the Eucharistic controversy, 
concerning the extent of the communicatio idiomatum and 
the ubiquity of Christ’s body: but this subject belongs to the 
abstrusest corner of theological metaphysics, and does not affect 
the great truth of God manifest in the flesh, which is taught 
by both Churches with equal emphasis. The Reformed 
Christology is more simple and natural than the Lutheran, 
and accords better with the historical Christ of the Gospels. 

3. Anthropology and Soteriology—The Reformed symbols 
teach the Augustinian views of sin and grace, that is, the total 
depravity and condemnation of the whole human race in 
consequence of Adam’s fall, and the absolute sovereignty and 
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sufficiency of divine grace in the work of salvation. They 
strongly emphasise these doctrines in opposition to the then 
prevailing Pelagianism of the Latin Church, with its mechanical 
legalism and meritorious works on which salvation was made to 
depend. The Reformers passed through the experience of St 
Paul; they felt the operation of the law upon the heart and 
conscience, as a schoolmaster leading to Christ. They started 
with an overwhelming sense of the awful fact of sin and the 
absolute need of redemption. Their theology was intensely 
practical, and turned on the question, What shall a man do to 
be saved, and how shall a sinner be justified before a holy and 
righteous God? To this the New ‘Testament, and especially 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, returned the answer, 
Not by any works and institutions of man, not by any outward 
observances and performances, but solely by the free grace of 
God in Christ, which is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of spiritual life. Thus salvation by grace became the 
central doctrine, the experimental or subjective principle of 
Protestantism, and the fountain of comfort and peace in life 
and in death. 

The Reformed system went back to the ultimate source of 
free salvation in the ante-mundane eternal act of election, 
upon which the historical process of salvation in all its stages 
depends; while Luther madetheexperimental fact of justification 
by faith alone, the article of the standing or falling Church. The 
Reformed system, moreover, lays greater stress on holiness and 
good works, as the necessary manifestation of justifying faith. 

In anthropology the Reformers were entirely under the spell 
of the anti-Pelagian writings of St Augustine, whom they 
revered as the greatest, soundest, and most evangelical among 
the fathers. But his anti-Manichean and anti-Donatist 
writings are more on the Roman Catholic than on the Pro- 
testant side of the controversy. Zwingli, with his classical 
rather than medieval training, was independent of patristic 
authority, and taught a milder view of hereditary sin and 
guilt than either Luther or Calvin. The Augustinian system 
always had some able advocates in the Latin Church, but 
was overshadowed by hierarchical, sacramentarian, and ascetic 
tendencies ; while the Greek Church adhered to the less definite, 
we might say, semi-Pelagian views of the older fathers, and 
lays great stress on the freedom of will. 
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The Protestant soteriology differs from the Augustinian, at 
least in form, and is more evangelical. Augustine, who was 
poorly acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, and followed the 
Latin version of the Bible, had the Roman Catholic conception 
of justification, understanding it to be a gradual process of 
making just (which virtually identifies it with sanctification) ; 
while the Protestant divines, in accordance with the Hellenistic 
usage of the corresponding Greek terms (dimaswoig and dimcéw) 
viewed justification as a forensic or declaratory act of acquittal 
from the guilt and condemnation of sin, on the ground of the 
merits of Christ, and on condition of faith apprehending Christ, 
to be necessarily followed by gradual growth in holiness. 
Justification is the beginning of sanctification, yet distinct 
from it as a single act is from a gradual process, as birth is 
from the life which follows. 

4. Predestination—The symbols teach the positive decree 
of an eternal and unchangeable election of believers to holiness 
and salvation, and the perseverance of saints as a necessary 
means to that end; while the rest are left to the consequences 
of their sin. All men are justly condemned, but God in his 
sovereign mercy chooses to elect a part from this mass of 
corruption, and to reveal in them the boundless riches of his 
grace in Christ. This is the amount of the Reformed dogma 
of predestination as far as it has any practical religious value, 
and js taught directly or indirectly in all symbols. The 
negative decree of reprobation is wisely passed by, or men- 
tioned only as a judicial act in view of sins actually committed. 
The fall of Adam is put under a permissive (not an efficient 
or causal) decree, and the blasphemous doctrine that God is in 
any sense the author or approver of sin is expressly and 
emphatically condemned. 

This is the infralapsarian scheme of redemption which 
Augustine taught as a necessary consequence of his doctrine 
of universal damnation in Adam, and the total moral inability 
of man. The supralapsarian scheme which differs from the 
former in the order of the decrees, and, with a severer but 
terrible logic, represents the fall as a necessary negative 
condition for the manifestation of God’s redeeming mercy 
on the elect, and his punitive justice on the reprobate, was 
held as a private opinion by some eminent Calvinists such 
as Beza, Gomarus, Twiss, but it is not tanght in any Con- 
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fession; even the Canons of Dort, the Westminster Con- 
fession, and the Helvetic Consensus Formula, which are 
most pronounced on this doctrine, stop within the limits of 
infralapsarianism. And it should be noticed that the West- 
minster Confession expressly teaches the freedom of will as 
well as the sovereignty of God, leaving the solution of the 
apparent antinomy to scientific theology. It is also a remark- 
able fact, that in the Westminster Assembly, as the recently 
published Minutes shew, the scheme of a universal offer of 
salvation or hypothetical universalism found advocates among 
the ablest and most influential members such as Calamy, 
Arrowsmith, Vines, and Seaman.’ 

The subject of predestination holds a prominent, and we 
may say a disproportionate, place in the Calvinistic system. 
It was a necessary and wholesome reaction against the papal 
doctrine of human merit. It was considered the backbone of 
the doctrines of free grace, and was death to all pride and 
self-righteousness. It furnished an immovable basis in eternity 
for the salvation in time, and the most solid comfort to the 
believer in seasons of despondency and temptation. Hence 
we find it among all the Reformers. Luther’s tract on The 
Slavery of the Human Will, against Erasmus, which he never 
recalled, but regarded as one of his best books, goes further in 
this direction than Calvin ever did. Melanchthon was at first 
almost a fatalist (tracing the fall of Adam, the adultery of 
David, and the treason of Judas to the will of God), but after- 
wards he suggested what is called the system of synergism (an 
improved evangelical form of semi-Pelagianism and an anticipa- 
tion of Arminianism). The Formula of Concord, however, 
rejected it, and teaches total inability and unconditional 
election in connection with universal vocation, or the sincere 
will of God to save all men, and the resistibility of divine 
grace.” The difference between the Calvinistic and the 


* See my work on Creeds, vol. i. p. 770. 

2 The later Lutheran divines since Hunnius endeavour to solve this contra- 
diction of the Formula Concord by a distinction between the single voluntas 
antecedens by which God, from eternity foreseeing (not foreordaining) the 
fall of Adam, resolved to save all men, and the double voluntas consequens 
whereby, foreseeing that some would believe and some would not believe, 
resolved (likewise from eternity) to save those who would believe, though not 
propter fidem, but per fidem or ex previsa fide, and, on the other hand, to 
condemn those who would not believe. 
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Lutheran symbols is, that the former are more consistent 
with the Augustinian anthropology, and give greater pro- 
minence to election, while the latter emphasise baptismal 
grace and a universal call to salvation. But, in point of fact, 
the vast mass of mankind never hear the sound of the gospel 
within the limits of the present life to which all orthodox 
systems confine the possibility of salvation. Calvinism reckons 
with actual facts as they appear to all observers, and traces 
them back to the inscrutable will of God, which is holy and 
wise, though we cannot fathom it. 

5. Ecclesiology.—The Reformed symbols make an important 
distinction between the visible (actual) Church, which is mani- 
fold, and exists in various organisations or denominations, and 
the invisible (ideal) Church, which is one and universal, and 
embraces all the elect or true believers of whatever denomi- 
nation or sect. They also distinguish in each visible church 
or congregation between communicant members which consti- 
tute the church proper, and the nominal members or hearers. 
They lay stress on the necessity of discipline for the preserva- 
tion of the purity and dignity of the Church. They maintain 
the right of ecclesiastical self-government as distinct from the 
power of the civil magistrate, although in practice this right 
is more or less abridged wherever the Church is united to the 
State, and supported by the State. (For self-support and self- 
government go together ; and he who pays wants torule.) The 
Reformed standards teach the parity of ministers, the insti- 
tution of lay-elders and deacons representing the people, and 
of presbyterial and synodical administration. The Presby- 
terian form of government was born in Geneva, and fully 
developed in Scotland and the United States. 

Herein the Presbyterians differ from Episcopalians on the one 
band, who maintain episcopacy and three orders of the ministry, 
and from the Congregationalists on the other, who deny the 
legislative authority of presbyteries and synods, and teach 
the independence of each congregation properly constituted 
according to the Word of God. But the questions of presby- 
tery, episcopacy, and independency are questions of discipline, 
not of dogma. Moreover,the Church of England in her stand- 
ards holds that episcopacy is not the only, but the best form of 
government, and necessary not for the being, but only for the 
well-being of the Church. She never officially denied the 
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validity of non-episcopal orders, and even expressly acknow- 
ledged it in various ways down to the period of Laud, the 
typical high-churchman, who when he first defended the 
principle of exclusive episcopacy was censured by the authori- 
ties of the University of Oxford. The unwise and unrighteous 
attempts of the Stuarts to force episcopacy upon the reluctant 
people of Scotland have made the difference much greater than 
it originally was in the mind of Calvin and Knox, as well as of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. 

6. Sacramentology.—The two sacraments of the New 
Testament are significant sealing ordinances, whose efficacy 
depends on the faith of the recipient. The opus operatum 
theory, the necessary connection of water baptism with moral 
regeneration, and all materialistic conceptions of the real 
presence, whether in the form of transubstantiation or consub- 
stantiation, are rejected. 

Here lies the only serious doctrinal difference between 
the Calvinistic and the Lutheran symbols. The former make 
spiritual regeneration independent of water baptism, so that 
it may either precede or succeed it or coincide with it, according 
to the divine pleasure; and they teach a spiritual real or 
dynamic and effective presence of Christ in the Eucharist for 
believers only, while unworthy communicants receive no more 
than the consecrated elements to their own judgment. The 
latter teach unconditional baptismal regeneration, and a cor- 
poreal real presence of the true body and blood of Christ in, 
with, and under the visible elements, for all communicants, 
worthy and unworthy, though with opposite effects. The 
Lutheran theory of the real presence and oral manducation 
requires for its dogmatic support either a perpetual miracle 
(as the Roman theory of transubstantiation), or the hypothesis 
of the ubiquity of Christ’s body (taught by Luther and the 
Formula of Concord). This hypothesis is rejected by all 
branches of the Reformed Church as being inconsistent with 
the limitation of all corporeal substances, and with the facts 
of Christ’s visible ascension to heaven and future return from 
heaven. Some of the ablest Lutheran divines, however, sus- 
tain on purely philological grounds the Reformed or figurative 
interpretation of the words of institution, and admit that a 
literal interpretation of them would lead to transubstantiation 
rather than consubstantiation. 
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The Church of England teaches in her formularies the 
Calvinistic theory of the sacraments in general, and of the 
Lord’s Supper in particular ; but in the baptismal service of 
the Book of Common Prayer she clearly teaches baptismal 
regeneration without qualification, and in practice she gives 
larger scope than the Presbyterian Churches to the sacra- 
mentarian principle. 

7. Eschatology—The Reformed (as well as all other Pro- 
testant) symbols recognise but two places and states in the 
invisible world-—heaven for believers and hell for unbelievers, 
with different degrees of bliss and misery, according to the 
degrees of holiness and wickedness. They unanimously reject 
the medieval fiction of an intervening purgatory for imperfect 
believers, with its gross superstitions and abuses. The doctrine 
of the middle state of all departed spirits between death and 
resurrection, which is distinct from the question of purgatory, 
was left unsettled, and is to this day a matter of theological 
speculation rather than positive doctrine. It is characteristic 
that the scriptural distinction between Sheol or Hades and 
Gehenna or Hell is obliterated in the Lutheran, the English, 
and other Protestant versions of the Bible. 


THe THEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION. 


This body of doctrine laid down in the Confessions main- 
tained its hold upon the Reformed Churches of Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Holland, England, and America for more 
than two centuries, and is still a living power in the Presby- 
terian Churches of the Anglo-Saxon race. It was analysed, 
systematised, and developed in all its details by the scholastic 
theology, which forms a worthy parallel to the medizval 
scholasticism of the Latin Church in its relation to the 
patristic doctrines, being nearly equal to it in metaphysical 
subtlety, and superior in solid scriptural learning. But all 
forms of scholasticism are apt to degenerate into a dry and 
sterile intellectualism, and to provoke a reaction. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, which may be 
called the century of revolution, a destructive tornado swept 
over the Churches of the Continent, and threatened to carry 
away the very foundations of Christianity. It began with 
Deism in England, which substituted a meagre skeleton of 
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natural religion for the revealed religion of the Bible; but 
the progress of Deism was checked by the Methodist revival, 
and the apologetic works of Butler and Lardner. In France 
Deism degenerated into a blasphemous Atheism. Voltaire 
and Rousseau, the apostles of infidelity and architects of ruin, 
undermined the foundations of Romanism, which had cruelly 
persecuted the Huguenots, cast out the Jansenists, and pro- 
voked the Revolution, with its reign of terror. In the Lutheran 
Church of Germany the negative movement assumed the more 
serious form of Rationalism, which, in its various phases and 
stages, revolutionised exegetical, historical, and systematic 
theology. The Reformed Churches of Great Britain and 
North America, owing to their isolation and their better 
organisation, remained, upon the whole, faithful to their 
doctrinal and disciplinary standards; but in the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent the symbolical books were nearly 
all abolished or reduced to a dead letter, and it seems impos- 
sible to restore them to their former authority. 

This theological revolution or pseudo-reformation has done, 
and is still doing, an incalculable amount of harm ; but it was 
a revolt of reason against the slavery of symbololatry, and 
proved a wholesome purgatory of orthodoxy. It dispelled 
old prejudices, and stimulated new and deeper inquiry; it 
advanced biblical philology and criticism, and enriched the 
stores of historical knowledge. It compelled the investigation 
and recognition of the human aspect and fortunes of Christianity 
in opposition to the exclusive consideration of its unchangeable 
divine aspect. Thus error is always providentially overruled 
for the progress of truth. 


THE REVIVAL OF EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY. 


The nineteenth century may be characterised as the century 
of revival and reconstruction. Rationalism is by no means 
dead ; it continues, in the name of biblical criticism, specu- 
lative philosophy, natural science, and humanitarian culture, 
to undermine the historical foundations of Christianity and all 
faith in a supernatural revelation ; it penetrates the masses 
by the endless ramifications of the periodical press, which has 
become a formidable rival of the pulpit. But the antidote 
is also at hand. An evangelical theology has sprung up 
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which is successfully combating error in all its forms; there 
is more vital energy and activity, and a great deal more 
charity and catholicity in Protestantism than ever before ; 
Bible distribution, home and foreign missions, and benevolent 
institutions are steadily increasing. Germany has taken the 
lead in the theoretical part of this work of reconstruction, and 
has been for the last fifty years the chief workshop of evangelical 
theology, as it has been of Rationalism; while England and 
America have carried on mainly the practical work of religion, 
and are above all other nations intrusted with the preservation 
and spread of Bible Christianity to the ends of the earth. Both 
are coming nearer and nearer together through their literature 
and personal intercourse to their mutual‘benefit. The Teutonic 
and the Anglo-Saxon races united are a match for the world. 
We need not fear the final issue of the present conflict with 
superstition and infidelity. Christianity which has overcome 
so many foes, and grown stronger in every battle, will no doubt 
survive ; its past is secure, and affords the best guarantee for 
the future. 


THE RELATION OF MODERN EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY TO 
THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 


The religious revival of the nineteenth century in the 
Protestant Churches is a return to the faith of the Reforma- 
tion as laid down in the Bible and the symbolical books. But 
it is not a mere restoration of the old, it is also a free repro- 
duction and an advance. The faith is the same, the theology 
is different. It is different in the form of statement and the 
relative importance and arrangement of topics. Every age 
must produce its own theology adapted to its peculiar condi- 
tion and wants. Thus we have a patristic theology, a scholastic 
theology, a Reformation theology, and a modern evangelical 
theology, not to speak of the various shades of denominational 
theologies. Divine truth, as revealed in the Scripures, is un- 
changeably the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever; but it 
must be ever reproduced, newly appropriated, and represented 
in all its phases. The human understanding and exposition of 
the truth is steadily progressing with the Church itself, though 
passing through many obstructions and reactions. Every true 
progress in theology is conditioned by a deeper study and 
understanding of the Word of God, which is ever new, and 
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renewing the Church, and will ever remain the infallible and 
inexhaustible fountain of revealed truth. The Scriptures may 
have been studied more intensely and devoutly in former ages, 
but they were never studied so extensively and with such an 
array of facilities and advantages as at the present age. Every 
progress in exegesis must have its effect upon systematic 
theology and the symbolic statement of truth. 

Let us endeavour to indicate the points of difference between 
the modern and the old theology of the Reformed Churches 
viewed from an cecumenical point of view, leaving room for 
considerable qualifications in detail. Upon the whole the 
Anglo-American theology is more orthodox in the historical 
sense than the Continental, but in some points it is more 
liberal. I have to take an average view before this Assembly 
which represents all sections, and I may be permitted to say 
that, within the last six months of travel through Europe and 
the East, I had special opportunities to ascertain the state of 
theological sentiment on all the leading questions on which I 
shal] touch. 

1. Bibliology.—On the fundamental and preliminary ques- 
tion of the divine authority and absolute sovereignty of the 
canonical Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith, the 
position of the Reformed Confessions after an experience of 
three centuries stands unalterable and impregnable. This is 
to-day as it was in the sixteenth century the articulus stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesie evangelice, as the article of the divinity 
of Christ is the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie Chris- 
tiane. “The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible,” said Chillingworth, “is the religion of Protestants.” 
Since the new development of Romanism and the rise of 
Rationalism it is all the more important to maintain our stand 
upon the immovable rock of God’s truth without additions or 
deductions. Christ and his gospel are the sum and substance 
of evangelical Protestantism, as the Church and her traditions 
are the sum and substance of Roman Catholicism. Protes- 
tantism stands or falls with the Bible, Romanism stands or 
falls with the papacy. We cannot go back to Romanism, nor 
can we surrender ourselves to the icy embrace of Rationalism. 
We should indeed honour and consult the universal voice of 
Christendom, and allow it full weight in the interpretation of 
the Bible ; nor should we despise reason, which God has given 
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us as the organ for ascertaining and understanding his revealed 
truth ; but the final appeal must always be to “the Law and 
the Testimony.” ‘Tradition and reason are not the divine 
Light itself, but, like John the Baptist, they “bear witness of 
that Light,’ that “all men through them might believe.” 
Amicus Calvinus, amicus Lutherus, amicus Augustinus, 
sed magis amica veritas. 

If the Holy Spirit himself could not clearly and unmistak- 
ably point out the way of salvation, it is not likely that popes 
and councils, composed of sinful and erring mortals, can do it 
any better. Ifthe teaching of our Lord in the Gospels does 
not contain the pure Christianity, we look in vain for it in the 
whole domain of ecclesiastical literature. 

We must therefore maintain the true infallibility of God’s 
Word against the pretended infallibility of the Vatican, which, 
like Pharisaism of old, obscures and paralyses the Bible by 
human additions, and against the fallibility of pseudo-Protes- 
tant Rationalism which, like Sadduceeism, mutilates the Bible, 
and substitutes for it the uncertain guidance of human reason. 

The divine authority of the Scripture implies, of course, its 
divine inspiration, and has no sense without it. But as regards 
the mode of inspiration, which must be distinguished from the 
fact of inspiration, the mechanical or magical theory of the 
seventeenth century, which looked exclusively at the divine 
aspect of the Bible, and reduced the sacred writers to passive 
peumen of the Holy Ghost, has been abandoned for an organic 
theory which does full justice to the human and historical 
character of the Bible, and regards the authors as the free 
organs of the Spirit of God, representing the unity and harmony 
of eternal truth in a variety of gifts and modes of thought and 
style. The written Word is all divine and all human, and 
reflects the theanthropic character and glory of the personal 
Logos who became flesh for our salvation. As the recognition 
of Christ’s full humanity, yet without sin, brings him nearer 
to us, so the recognition of the human element in the Bible, 
yet without error, ought to make it clearer to our understanding 
and dearer to our heart. 

This view of inspiration was anticipated by Luther and 
Calvin; who with the profoundest reverence for the divine 
substance of the Bible, had a very liberal view of its human 
form ; it is not inconsistent with the Reformed Confessions, 
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which simply assert the fact of the divine inspiration, without 
committing themselves to any particular theory of its mode. 
(The Helvetic Consensus Formula, which teaches even the 
inspiration of the Hebrew vowel-points, makes an exception 
and never acquired general authority.) The Westminster 
statement on this subject is as cautious and circumspect as 
it is clear and strong. 

2. The Theological Standpoint.—The theology of the Con- 
fessions was anti-Romish, and directed against the unscrip- 
tural traditions and additions of superstition or misbelief ; the 
modern evangelical theology is anti-rationalistic, and directed 
against the deductions and negations of unbelief. The former 
had to deal with an excessive supernaturalism, the latter with 
the denial of the supernatural and miraculous. The former 
was chiefly concerned with anthropological and soteriological 
problems; the latter has to vindicate the authenticity and 
integrity of the Bible against negative criticism, the personality 
of God against Pantheism, and the true divinity and historicity 
of Christ against the mythical, legendary, and humanitarian 
pseudo-Christologies. 

Hence some doctrines which were most prominent in the 
Reformation period must give precedence to others which were 
then not disputed by the contending parties. Modern theology 
is neither solifidian nor predestinarian nor sacramentarian, but 
Christological. The pivotal or central doctrine round which 
all others cluster is not justification by faith, nor election and 
reprobation, nor the mode of the eucharistic presence, but the 
great mystery of God manifest in the flesh, the divine-human 
personality and atoning work of our Lord. In this respect 
modern theology goes back to the primitive confession of 
Peter (Matt. xvii. 16), and the criterion of John concerning 
the marks of Antichrist (1 John iv. 2,3). The great question 
on which the very existence of Christianity depends is again 
asked, “ Who do ye say that I the Son of Man am?” And 
to this question the experience of eighteen centuries returns 
the answer ‘of the first confessor, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

All evangelical denominations in their ablest divines are 
verging towards a Christological theology, in which alone they 
can ultimately adjust their differences. For the nearer they 
approach Christ, the nearer they will come to each other 
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Christ is the true concord of ages, the divine harmony of 
human discords. 

3. Catholicity—The old theology was intensely polemical, 
denominational, and exclusive. It grew out of the gigantic 
struggle with the papacy, and in the heat of controversy did 
great injustice to the medizval Church, which after all was the 
cradle of the Reformation, as Judaism was the cradle of Chris- 
tianity. The war with Rome was followed by internal wars of 
equal bitterness between Lutheranism and Calvinism, Calvinism 
and Arminianism, Episcopacy and Presbytery, Presbytery and 
Independency. Disproportionate importance was attached to 
minor points of difference, and the element of truth on the 
side of the opponent was ignored or denied. 

There is still, and ever will be to the end of the world, a 
great deal of sectarian bigotry with which even the gods fight in 
vain; but it has lost its former hold upon the Christian people. 
The experience of three hundred years, and the vast increase 
of our knowledge of church history, with its lessons of wisdom 
and charity, have widened the theological horizon. Denomi- 
nations which formerly stood in battle array against each 
other have forgotten their old animosities, and learnt to 
co-operate freely and heartily in catholic enterprises, and 
against the common enemies of Christianity. The articles of 
agreement are magnified above the articles of disagreement. 
The Old and New Schoo! Presbyterians, after a thirty years’ 
theological war, have concluded a peace, which it is hoped will 
never be broken; and the result so far has been increased 
vitality and energy. A similar union has taken place among 
Presbyterians in England and in Scotland. The Evangelical 
Alliance has done much towards individual Christian union; 
and I trust that the Presbyterian Alliance, while aiming to 
promote church union or a confederate union among the 
branches of the Presbyterian family, will not weaken but 
strengthen Christian union among believers of every denomina- 
tion. Both Alliances were founded and are promoted by the 
same class of men, and are animated by the same’spirit. The 
problem of Christian union and brotherhood is one of the great 
problems of the nineteenth century, and will work itself out in 
various ways until the great prophecy of the one Shepherd and 
one flock be fully realised. 


4. Moderation of high Calvinism.—The scholastic Cal- 
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vinists of the seventeenth century mounted the alpine 
heights of eternal decrees with intrepid courage, and revelled 
in the reverential contemplation of the awful majesty of God 
which required the damnation of the great mass of sinners, 
including untold millions of heathen and infants, for the 
manifestation of his terrible justice. Inside the circle of the 
elect all was bright and delightful in the sunshine of infinite 
mercy, but outside all was darker than midnight. This 
system of doctrine commands our respect, for it has produced 
the most earnest and heroic Christians, but it is nevertheless 
austere and repulsive ; it glorifies the justice of God above 
his mercy ; it savours more of the Old Testament than of the 
New, and is better at home on Mount Sinai than on Calvary. 
“God is love,” and love is the only key that can unlock the 
deepest meaning of his words and works. 

The greater liberality of modern Calvinism shews itself 
especially in the doctrine of predestination and infant 
salvation. 

(a) The problem of predestination and of the relation of 
divine sovereignty and human responsibility is not solved yet, 
either philosophically or theologically, and will perhaps never 
be solved theoretically until we see face to face. But there is 
a practical solution in which all true Christians can agree, 
namely, that all who are saved are saved by the free grace of 
God without any merit of their own—and this is Calvinism ; 
and that all who are lost are lost by their own guilt in 
rejecting the gospel sincerely offered to them—and this is 
Arminianism. Good Calvinists preach like Methodists, as if 
everything depended on man; good Methodists pray like 
Calvinists, as if everything depended on God. St Paul 
himself represents the fact that God works in us both the 
will and the deed as the reason why we should work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling. This may be logically 
inconsistent, but finite logic is not the ultimate standard of 
infinite truth. 

Election by free grace and perseverance of saints (viewed 
as a duty as well as a divine gift) will no doubt always remain 
distinctive features of Calvinistic theology as they are clearly 
and strongly taught in the Bible, but the decree of reprobation 
(except as a judicial act for the actual guilt or unbelief) is now 
rarely taught and never preached. If Presbyterians preach 
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on the mystery of predestination at all, which is very seldom, 
they never forget to mention human freedom and responsibility, 
and to trace man’s ruin to his own unbelief. No Reformed 
Synod (at least on the Continent) could now pass the rigorous 
canons of Dort against Arminianism ; which, after a temporary 
defeat, has silently leavened the National Church of Holland, 
and which, through the great Methodist revival, has become one 
of the most powerful converting agencies in Great Britain and 
America. The five knotty points of Calvinism have lost their 
point, and have been smoothed off by God’s own working in 
the history of the Church. 

(b) Infant salvation.—It has now become almost an article 
of faith in the Reformed Churches, that all infants dying in 
infancy are saved by the atonement.’ This is a legitimate 
development of the Calvinistic doctrine of election which 
allows an indefinite extension of God’s saving grace beyond 
the visible means of grace. All the orthodox systems which 
hold to the necessity of water-baptism for salvation lead to 
the horrible conclusion that all unbaptised infants dying in 
infancy, as well as all the heathen, that is by far the greatest 
part of the human race, are lost for ever. It is a poor relief 
if Augustine, who first clearly taught this dogma, makes a 
distinction between negative damnation or absence of bliss 
and positive damnation or actual torment, and assigns to 
infants “the easiest room in hell.” Hell is hell, and was 
made only for impenitent sinners who refuse to be saved. 
Zwingli was the first, but the only one among the Reformers 
(except his friend and successor, Bullinger), who had the 
courage to oppose this dismal view, and to teach the salva- 
tion of all infants, and of a large number of adult heathen. 
The second Scotch Confession “abhors and detests,” among 
the doctrines of the Roman Antichrist, “his cruel judgment 
against infants departing without the sacrament.” The West- 
minster Confession teaches that “elect infants dying in 
infancy, and all other elect persons who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and 
where, and how he pleaseth.” It is true, some of the older Cal- 


’ As far as America is concerned, Dr Hodge positively affirms that ‘‘ he 
never saw a Calvinistic theologian who held the doctrine of infant damnation 
in any sense.” See my work on Creeds, vol. i. p. 795. 
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vinists make a distinction between elect and reprobate infants ; 
but the Calvinistic system allows the charitable assumption that 
all infants dying in infancy are among the elect, and that their 
removal from a world of temptation before committing any 
actual transgression and contracting personal guilt, is a proof 
of God’s saving mercy to them. There can be no salvation 
without Christ, but salvation does not necessarily require a 
historical knowledge of Christ any more than damnation 
requires a historical knowledge of Adam’s fall. It is the will 
of our blessed Saviour who took special delight in children, 
that “none of these little ones should perish.” 

5. Religious Liberty—The Calvinistic (as well as the 
Lutheran) Confessions presuppose a Christian state and a 
uniformity of belief among the people, and assign to the civil 
magistrate the duty not only to support the Church and its 
ministry, but also to punish heresy as an offence against society. 
The principle and practice of persecution for religious convic- 
tions prevailed then almost universally, although the persecuted 
party always complained of the application on the ground of 
innocency. In the age of the Reformation the Anabaptists 
and Socinians were the only Christians who advocated tolera- 
tion from principle. The burning of Servetus for heresy 
and blasphemy is the one dark stain on the fair fame of the 
great and good Calvin, but it was justified even by the gentle 
Melanchthon. Anabaptists were drowned and burnt by the 
score in Protestant as well as Roman Catholic countries. The 
Church history of England from Henry VIII. down to William 
IIL. is an unbroken history of persecution of Romanists against 
Protestants, Protestants against Romanists, Anglicans against 
Puritans, and Puritans against Anglicans. Even the virgin 
soil of New England was desecrated by the blood of Quakers 
under the theocratic rule of Congregationalism whose champions 
in the Westminster Assembly had advocated toleration within 
certain limits. All Protestant sects, with the exception of a 
few which never had a chance to rule, are guilty of intoler- 
ance and persecution, though in a far less degree than the 
Roman Church from which they inherited the principle, and 
which adheres to it to this day, as the Papal Syllabus of 1864 
and the Pope’s recent conduct in Spain abundantly prove. 

The Act of Toleration in 1689, though far from the full 
conception of the rights of conscience, closed the dark chapter 
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of religious persecution in England, at least under its more 
violent form, and inaugurated the era of religious liberty 
among Protestants. The Baptists and Quakers made the 
doctrine of religious liberty an article of their creed. By a 
combination of various causes it has become almost a universal 
belief among Protestants, at least in Great Britain and in North 
America, that God alone is Lord of the conscience, that faith 
is a free thing which cannot be enforced, that all coercion in 
religious matters is evil, and evil only, and contrary to the 
teaching and example of Christ and his apostles. Spiritual 
errors must be spiritually judged by ecclesiastical censures, 
admonition,suspension, and excommunication, The civil magis- 
trate has no control over heresies and schisms, and is bound 
to protect the liberty of conscience and of public worship as 
one of the fundamentaland inalienable rights of all its citizens so 
far as this liberty does not interfere with the peace of society. 

On this subject the Anglo-Saxon Protestants are ahead of 
the Continental Protestants. In the United States the 
Episcopal Church has changed the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
the Presbyterian Church the Westminster Standards, so as to 


adapt them to this modern conviction; while in England and 
Scotland the objectionable clauses have become a dead letter, 
or are expressly disowned, or are liberally explained. The 
battles of Christendom must hereafter be fought out on the 
basis of freedom and equality before the law, and without 


those carnal weapons which are contrary to the spirit of the 
New Testament. 


THE REFORMED CONSENSUS AND THE PRESBYTERIAN 
ALLIANCE. 


This is I trust a fair historical statement of the consensus of 
the Reformed Confessions, and the present state of evangelical 
theology in relation to it. 

We now approach the more difficult and delicate practical 
question of the relation of this Alliance to the Consensus. The 
constitution adopted in the preliminary meeting at London 
(21st July 1875) lays down as the doctrinal basis of the Alliance, 
“the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions.” But it did not 
define this consensus, nor is there any recognised formula of the 
kind. The subject, therefore, will have to be settled sooner or 
later, and this is the proper time to discuss it, although we 
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may not be prepared to take final action. I shall confine 
myself to a few suggestions which I offer with modesty and 
some diffidence to the consideration of wiser heads. 

To avoid misunderstanding, and perhaps unnecessary appre- 
hension, I must remark at the outset, that the question before 
us is not the question of the revision of the Westminster 
Confession, or of any other single confession. That must be 
left with the particular Church or Churches which own that 
confession. This General Presbyterian Council has no juris- 
diction or legislative authority. It may indeed define its 
relation to the historical confessions, or set forth a new one, 
but it would have no binding force upon any Churches except 
by their own act of adopting it. 

We may state our relation to the Consensus in two ways— 
the one negative, the other positive. 

1. The doctrinal consensus need not be formulated at all, 
but may be left an open question, which every delegate must 
decide for himself. The Council may trust the personal char- 
acter of the individual members as a living guarantee for the 
doctrinal purity and soundness of the body. The Christian 
faith is older than the Apostolic Creed, and the evangelical 
faith is older than the Protestant Confessions. Sooner or later 
questions as to the precise nature and extent of the Consensus 
will probably spring up ; but it is not necessary to anticipate 
future difficulties. 

2. The doctrinal consensus can be formulated by the Pres- 
byterian Council after long and mature deliberation. This 
again may be done in three ways— 

(a) By a mere list of doctrines, or an index of the chief 
heads of doctrine on which agreement is desired and required 
as a condition of membership, without defining the doctrines 
themselves. There can be no doubt that the Reformed 
Confessions teach the same views on the divine inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures, the unity and tripersonality 
of the Godhead, the divine-human constitution of Christ’s 
person, the atonement by his blood, election and salvation by 
free grace, justification by faith, the church and the sacraments. 
Such a list would be similar to the Nine Articles of the 
Evangelical Alliance. The prevailing theology might shew 
itself in the order and the wording of the articles. But it 
would be merely a skeleton of a confession. 
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(b) By a historical statement, or brief summary of the 
common doctrines of the old confessions, without additions or 
changes. Such a summary has been actually prepared for 
this Council by my friend, Dr Krafft, professor of Church 
History in the University of Bonn, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the confessions, and in sympathy with their spirit. 
His paper would form a good basis for an official document 
of the Council if it should deem proper to adopt this course. 

(c) By a new cecumenical Reformed Confession. By this I 
mean the Consensus of the old Reformed Confessions freely 
reproduced and adapted to the present state of the Church ; 
in other words, the creed of the Reformation translated into 
the theology of the nineteenth century, with a protest against 
modern infidelity and rationalism. This would be a work for 
our age, such as Cranmer invited the Reformers to prepare 
for their age, and would thus fulfil the joint wish of these 
great and good men. 

A new confession would be a testimony of the living faith 
of the Church, and a bond of union among the different 
branches of the Reformed family, as the Apostolic Creed is 
among all Christians, or as the common English version of 
the Scriptures is among English-speaking denominations. It 
would not necessarily interfere with the provincial authority 
of the numerous confessions over which this Council has 
no control. It would have to be prepared by a body of 
able, wise, and godly divines, representing all the Churches of 
the Presbyterian Alliance, for quod tangit omnes debet tractart 
ab omnibus. Its authority would of course depend upon the 
general consent of the Churches. 

The preparation of such a confession would afford an 
excellent opportunity to simplify and popularise the Reformed 
system of doctrine, to utter a protest against the peculiar 
errors and dangers of our age, and to exhibit the fraternal 
attitude of this Alliance to the other evangelical Churches. It 
ought to be truly evangelical—catholic in spirit. A confession 
which would intensify Presbyterianism and loosen the ties 
which unite us to the other branches of Christ’s kingdom I 
would regard as a calamity. We want a wall to keep off the 
wolves, but not a fence to divide the sheep; we want a decla- 
ration of union, not a platform of disunion. 

The right to frame a new confession or to revise the old 
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ones is beyond dispute. The desirableness of a common 
doctrinal bond of union among the Reformed Churches is 
likewise apparent. But the expediency of such a work at the 
present time is, to say the least, very doubtful. The pear may 
be ripening, but it is not ripe yet. If we were ready for it; I 
would say, let us take this course: but we are not prepared 
for it. Let me state the reasons. 

In the first place, creeds and confessions of faith which have 
vitality and power, spring from great doctrinal controversies 
and deep religious commotions. They cannot be made to order 
like political platforms. No amount of theological learning 
and literary ability is sufficient. They require a religious 
fervour and enthusiasm that is ready for any sacrifice, even the 
death of martyrdom. They are solemn acts of faith and the 
product of a higher inspiration. 

In the second place, our theology is in a transition state, 
and has not yet reached such clear and definite results as 
could be embodied in a form of sound words. It would be 
impossible to unite all the Reformed Churches under an 
elaborate confession. The new formula concordiw might 
become a formula discordie. The Anglo-American Churches 
would require a maximum of orthodoxy, the Continental 
Churches would be content with a minimum. The recent 
Continental confessions framed by the Free Church of the 
Canton de Vaud, 1847 (thirty printed lines), the Free Church 
of Geneva, 1848 (seventeen articles, one hundred lines), the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church of France, 1872, of the 
Free Church of Neuchatel in 1844 (a dozen lines), of the Evan- 
gelical Church Association of Switzerland, 1871, of the Free 
Church of Italy, 1872 (eight articles, thirty-eight lines), are very 
brief, and leave room for a great variety of views.' So are the 
Nine Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. 


1 We give as a specimen the Confession of the ‘‘ Evangelical Church of 
Neuchatel, independent of the State,” which is as follows :—‘‘ Faithful to 
the holy truth which the apostles preached, and which the reformers brought 
again to light, the Evangelical Church of Neuchatel acknowledges as the 
source and only rule of its faith the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. It proclaims with all the Christian Church the great facts of 
salvation, condensed in the Creed called the Apostles’ Creed. It believes in 
God the Father, who has saved us by the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our only Lord ; and who has regenerated us by 
the Holy Spirit. And it confesses this faith in celebrating, according to the 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the most we can do in 
the present Council is to intrust this whole subject to the 
hands of an able and comprehensive Committee, with instruc- 
tions to gather all the necessary information about creeds and 
subscription to creeds within the bounds of this Alliance, and 
to report thereon to the next triennial meeting. 

One word inconclusion. A creed is a response of man to the 
questions of God; but God’s Word is better than the best 
human creed. A creed is a confession of faith, but faith is 
better than the confession of it, and without faith the best 
confession is but “as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
Much as we esteem doctrinal unity, there is a higher unity, 
the unity of spiritual life, the unity of faith, the unity of love 
which binds us to Christ, and to all who love him of whatever 
denomination or creed. Let us, with Peter and Thomas, con- 
fess Christ first and Christ last, and let our confession be an act. 
of worship, an act of personal and collective self-consecration to 
him who saved us from sin and death, and leads us to 
immortality and glory. Let us not forget what the most 
logical and the most theological of all inspired apostles says, 
that now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; 
that now we know in part, but then we shall know in full even 
as we are known. “And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is love.” 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 


Art. I1.—The Testimony of Paul to Christianity, 
according to the Tiibingen School. 


- subject of the following article is the testimony of 

Paul to Christianity according to the Tiibingen school, 
and more especially according to Baur, its acknowledged head 
and founder. It will be our duty first of all to discover what 
is the residuum of facts and New Testament books, bearing on 
the apostle, which have been left to us by the criticism of that 


institution of the Lord, the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
The new French Confession, which is similar to this, see in my work on 
Creeds, vol. i. p. 500; the Geneva Confession, in vol. iii. p. 781 ; the Free 
Italian Confession in vol. iii. p. 789. 
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school ; and in the next place, from this residuum to estimate 
the trustworthiness of the witness, and the amount and value 
of his positive testimony. Accordingly, our theme may be 
described as an apologetic argument for the substantial truth 
of Christianity, the results of the Tiibingen school of criticism 
being accepted as our data; or, viewed in another aspect, it 
may be regarded as a contribution towards the statement of a 
Fifth Gospel, the Gospel according to St Paul. 

Christianity is eminently an historical religion in the 
ordinary sense of the expression, and as such it has its founda- 
tion in certain great events which came down upon the arena 
of history, and formed a new point of departure for the future. 
We refer, of course, to the incarnation, life, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of our Lord. This historical element in 
Christianity furnishes it not only with the essential facts of an 
atonement and an authoritative example, but also with other 
advantages of a most important kind. It evidently meets a 
necessity in human nature; which, as a general rule, has a 
great difficulty in thinking of a purely spiritual God, and 
strives after some visible embodiment or symbol as an aid to 
thought concerning him. There can be little doubt, that 
much of the idolatry in the world owes its existence simply to 
an attempt to make the Deity more thinkable to the feeble 
minds of unspiritual men, and that the same explanation lies 
at the root of much of the image-worship of the Church of 
Rome. Men in general break down before the thought of 
the absolute and formless God, who is completely above all 
history and event. By reason of his highness they cannot 
endure, and seek some conceivable form and history under 
which to think of him—all which is furnished in the highest 
degree in the incarnation, life, and death of our Lord. Nor 
need we hesitate to say, that this outbreak of the divine on 
the plane of common history furnishes another and a historical 
proof for the existence of God. It makes his existence capable 
of historical proof as well as that of any personage distinguished 
in history, such as Cesar, or Alexander the Great; for what- 
ever difficulties may be advanced in reference to miracles, there 
can be no doubt that there is a universal instinct in humanity 
which regards, and will ever regard, them as the appropriate 
and naturally to be expected signs of a divine revelation. 
Accordingly, the historical facts which really form the founda- 
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tion of Christianity bring the Divine or Supernatural within 
the realm of history, and make it capable of historical proof. 
But this historical element also necessarily brings with it 
the possibility of subjecting Christianity to historical criticism : 
and by none has this criticism been applied with greater 
learning, acuteness, and mercilessness than by Baur and the 
Tiibingen school. Belonging to the side of the Hegelian left, 
Baur entertained that a priori unwillingness to believe in the 
supernatural, which that party naturally brought with them to 
the study of theology from their peculiar interpretation of 
their master’s philosophy. It is undeniable, notwithstanding 
all their loudly proclaimed freedom from prepossession, that 
the theological chiefs of the party had practically settled 
the possibility of the miraculous or supernatural as a 
question in the sphere of philosophy, before they came to the 
fields of theology and New Testament criticism.' They held, 
in short, the impossibility of the miraculous, and therefore the 
whole of this element in the New Testament must be rejected 
and explained away, and the only question was how this was 
to be accomplished most effectively. Baur selected as his 


stand-point what he called the purely historical one; and 
declared that the object of his criticism was to account for the 
origin of Christianity as the result of common history; which, 


1 Strauss expressly declares this. He lays down the following as one of 
his fundamental canons :—‘‘ Dass ein Bericht nicht historisch, etwas Er- 
zihltes nicht so geschehen sein kénne, wird sich vor Allem daran erkennen 
lassen, wenn es mit den bekannten und sonst iiberall geltenden Gesetzen des 
Geschehens unvereinbar ist.” This canon he proceeds to apply to the super- 
natural in every form, and he rests it entirely on the basis of philosophy and 
** experience.” — Leben Jesu, vol. i. p. 103, 2d ed. 

Baur in like manner determines the question of the supernatural simply 
on the ground of philosophy. It is a “‘ rein philosophische Frage.” —Kritische 

Tntersuchungen, p. 225. 

As representative men belonging to kindred schools, we may adduce the 
cases of Renan and the author of Supernatural Religion. Both of these 
writers have previously determined the question in like manner, as one 
belonging properly to the sphere of philosophy, before they come to New 
Testament criticism. This is apparent from the following sentence of 
Renan :—‘‘ Que les évangiles soient en partie légendaires, c’est ce qui est 
évident, puisqu’ils sont pleins de miracles et de surnaturel.”— Vie de Jésus, 
p. xv. 12th ed. The author of Supernatural Religion, not to speak of the 
order of his book, indulges in such expressions as these, that the miraculous 
is ‘‘antecedently incredible,” ‘‘ contradictory to complete induction,” ‘‘em- 
phatically excluded by the whole constitution of the order of nature,” &c., 
vol. ii. pp. 480 f., 3d ed., vol. iii. p. 2. 
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according to him, admits of natural factors only, and excludes 
the supernatural.'| The special form in which he carried out 
his historical criticism is what is known as the Theory of 
Tendencies, and of works written with the deliberate purpose 
of supporting these different tendencies. He held that in the 
original Church there were two streams or tendencies of Chris- 
tianity, which had their roots in the character and teaching of 
Jesus, in whom we find united the two opposite elements of 
Jewish particularism and a universalism which embraces all 
humanity. These he called the Jewish or Petrine, and the 
Gentile or Pauline tendencies. By the former he meant that 
especially Jewish type of Christianity which insisted on the 
permanence and necessity of the Mosaic law, which was in fact 
only the law spiritualised and universalised, and of which the 
Apostle Peter was the head; while by the latter he meant 
that more general and universal type represented by the 
Apostle Paul, which regarded Jew and Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free, as all alike in the eye of the gospel, 
which declared the abolition of circumcision and the Mosaic 
law, and proclaimed the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone.2. To this double stream of tendency there supervened 
in course of time a third or union tendency, whose object was 
to break down the rougher edges of both sides, and by all 
possible irenic means to bring them into one. This was the 
Mediating or Catholic Tendency, and was that which prevailed, 
and finally issued in the Catholic Church. The different 
books of the New Testament were written with the deliberate 
intention of supporting these different tendencies. This 
intention varied in its shades from the use of traditional facts 
or doctrines with a strong bias in favour of the special tendency 
of the writer, to a very unscrupulous treatment of history, or 

* “Tch kann meinen Standpunkt nur als den rein geschichtlichen be- 
zeichnen, und die Aufgabe ist demnach, das Christenthum schon in seinem 
Ursprung als eine geschichtlich gegebene Erscheinung aufzufassen und als 
solche geschichtlich zu begreifen.” —Kirchengeschichte der drei ersten Jahr- 
hunderte, p. x. ; cf. also p. 1; Die Tiitbinger Schule, u.s.w. pp. 13 ff. 

2 According to the Petrine tendency, Christianity has ‘‘Seine absolute 
Bedeutung nur darin dass es das vergeistigte und verallgemeinerte Gesetz ist, 
mit dem neuen Bunde der Vergebung der Siinden, welchen Jesus, als der 
Messias, durch seinen Tod stiftet.” Again, ‘‘ Die zweite (or Pauline) Form 
stellen die paulinischen Briefe in dem Gegensatz des Gesetzes und Evan- 


geliums dar,” u.s.w.—Krit. Unt. pp. 311 f.; K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh. 
pp. 51 ff. 
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the unlimited manufacture of incidents and speeches for the 
glorification of his tendency; in short, what we should call 
literary falsification and forgery. As specimens of these so- 
called Tendenzschriften, we may mention that Baur regarded 
Matthew and Revelation as belonging to the Jewish or Petrine 
tendency ; Luke and the Pauline Epistles, so far as genuine, 
as belonging to the Gentile or Pauline tendency; and the 
pseudo-Pauline Epistles to the Mediating or Union tendency, 
while in the Gospel of John we have a specimen of this last, 
now catholic and triumphant. 

We may briefly remark that it seems impossible not to trace 
distinctly in all this the influence of the philosophy of Hegel, 
and more especially of the Hegelian left. According to that 
school history is merely the necessary evolution of the uncon- 
scious “Idea” or “Spirit” on its way to conscious freedom; a 
view which appears to exclude the miraculous, both by the 
necessity of the evolution and the unconsciousness of the 
“Tdea.” It is apparently from this source that Baur has 
drawn his view of history, and therefore of historical criticism, 
according to which everything except mere natural factors and 
necessary development is excluded from its sphere. It is also 
apparently to the influence of the same school of philosophy 
that we are to trace his theory of the three tendenices, which 
has just been stated, and which forms the distinctive feature 
of his criticism. It will be remembered that the great formula 
of the Hegelian philosophy of history, in accordance with the 
favourite threefold “dialectical rhythm ” of the system, is that 
of the three states, momenta, or tendencies, as we may call 
them. There is first the infinite, the absolute, the legal, 
represented in the history of the Oriental world; secondly, 
there is the finite, the individual, the incipient free, the 
opposite of the preceding, represented in the Graeco-Roman 
world; and thirdly, there is the reconciliation or union of 
these two opposite states or tendencies, as represented in the 
modern Christian world, and especially the Germanic part of 
it. These three fundamental states or momenta constitute 
the general formula of the Hegelian philosophy of history, and 
are its explanation of the course of history. But it seems 
tolerably plain that Baur’s theory of three tendencies as a 
means of accounting historically for the origin of Christianity 
is cast in the mould of this Hegelian formula; the Jewish or 
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Petrine tendency corresponding to the first; the Gentile or 
Pauline tendency to the second ; and the Mediating or Catholic 
tendency to the third momentum of the formula. We men- 
tion all this merely in passing in omer to justify our pre- 
vious statement, and shew how closely the criticism of Baur is 
connected with his philosophy." 

The name of Strauss is very intimately associated with that 
of Baur in the minds of most readers. ‘There can be no doubt 
that as they both came to the study of Christianity through 
the same portico of the Hegelian left, they had very much the 
same prepossessions and prejudices. They set themselves 
largely to the same critical task, the elimination of the super- 
natural from Christianity. But still the methods of the two 
men were quite distinct, nay, almost antagonistic. It is true 
that Strauss was the first to startle Europe by the publication 
of his Leben Jesu in 1835, and he afterwards claimed to have 
prepared the way for Baur; but, on the other hand, Baur 
expressly repudiated his dependence on Strauss in any way, 
and declared that he had begun his investigations long before 
him, and had set out from an entirely different stand-point. 
A very little reflection will be sufficient to shew that the last 
statement is true, and that the methods of the two men are 
not merely independent, but almost antagonistic to each other. 
The root idea of the Straussian criticism is the myth; that of 
Baur the intentional, not to say forged, composition in favour 
of a special tendency. The myth is a natural growth; it has 
nothing of the intentional about it, least of all the deliberate 
intention to deceive. The truth, or supposed truth, which lies 
at the foundation of it, as it passes from mind to mind and 
from mouth to mouth, grows and acquires a form according to 
certain instinctive and natural laws, so that it has a natural 
history. It is therefore completely opposed to a conscious aim, 
and certainly to a deliberate process of deception and forgery 
to carry out that aim. The theory of tendencies, on the other 
hand, implies that the New Testament writers belonged to 
certain schools as partisans, and that they deliberately moulded 
or forged their materials with a view to further their particular 
tendency. There is therefore all the difference between the 
radical principles of Strauss and Baur that there is between 


' See Hegel, Philosophie der Geschichte, pp. 21 ff., 102, 109, &c., ed. 1837 
Professor Flint, Philosophy of History, pp. 515 ff., 176 ff. 
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the natural and artistic, the unintentional and the deliberately 
intentional. It is true that Baur at times speaks of certain 
materials as legendary or mythic; but this in no way affects 
his great principle. 

Though Baur first maintained his theory at length by a 
criticism of the generally accepted writings of Panl, he pro- 
ceeded in due course to apply it to the four Gospels in his very 
learned, acute, and elaborate work, entitled, Kritische Unter- 
suchungen iiber die kanonischen Evangelien, which was 
published at Tiibingen in 1847. We do not require at present 
to dwell upon the contents of this book. Suffice it to say that 
he labours in it to prove that all the Gospels except Mark are 
pronounced Tendenzschriften, and written between A.D. 130 
and 170, the earliest being Matthew, and the latest John. The 
inclination, however, among adherents of the Tiibingen school 
of late has been to assign to the different Gospels decidedly 
earlier dates than the above. Hilgenfeld, who may be regarded 
as at present the head of the school, in his Hinleitung in das 
neue Testament, published in 1875, sees reason to regard 
Matthew as written immediately («iiws, Matt. xxiv. 29) after 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; Mark between A.D. 81 and 96; 
and Luke about the close of the first century—all within what 
he regards as the Apostolic age. John, he holds, may have 
been written between A.D. 120 and 140." While there is a 
general agreement in the school that Matthew is Petrine, Luke 
Pauline, and John Catholic, there is the greatest diversity in 
regard to Mark. Baur assigns it a position of neutrality, 
Volkmar a Pauline, and Hilgenfeld a Petrine tendency; and 
we may remark that a similar if not equal diversity shews 
itself in regard to other books of the New Testament, a fact 
which may well suggest to us the insufficiency of the theory 
to account for all the books. 

But it was more especially within the circle of the Pauline 
writings that Baur began his criticism, and in them it appears 
to have its chief foundation. The results of this criticism were 
summed up in his elaborate work, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu 
Christi; sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine 
Lehre, of which the first edition was published at Stuttgart in 
1845, and the second at Tiibingen in 1866, by Zeller, his 


’ Einl., pp. 197f. In like manner, Renan holds that the first three Gospels 
were written between a.p. 76 and 94 (Les Hvangiles, chaps, vii. x. xiii. ). 
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disciple and son-in-law.’ In this work he passes under the 
most sifting review, in the fierce light of his tendency-theory, 
all the writings in the New Testament bearing on Paul. He 
begins with the Acts of the Apostles. It is a strongly unionist 
production from the Pauline side, in which the writer garbles, 
falsifies, and deliberately invents in order to secure his end. 
In the earlier portion of the book he invents apparent facts to 
glorify Peter, and makes him the first preacher of the gospel 
to the Gentiles, and the first to receive Gentiles as such into 
the church. He next proceeds in the second portion of the 
work to invent similar incidents for the glorification of Paul, 
so as to make him clearly the equal of Peter. These incidents 
run closely parallel to those forged in reference to Peter, and 
he makes him always preach to the Jews first in every city to 
which he went, while he represents him also as keeping Jewish 
festivals and performing Jewish vows. All this is obviously 
designed for union purposes, to bring the Petrinists and 
Paulinists together. The book was written by some unknown 
author, and at an indefinite date, toward the middle of the 
second century.” 

We pass over at present the Epistles to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, and the Galatians. The Epistles to the Ephesians 
and the Colossians Baur joins together, and rejects as belong- 
ing clearly to the post-apostolic age. They date from a period 
when Gnostic and Manichean ideas were in wide circulation, 
and are decidedly unionist in tendency. Philippians, which is 
characterised by poverty of thought, has also a very distinct 
flavour of Gnosticism, is written for the glorification of the 
apostle, and is altogether a forgery. The Epistle to Philemon 
is a little romance, serving to convey the genuinely Christian 
and Pauline idea of the brotherhood of master and slave in 
Christ. In regard to the Epistles to the Thessalonians he held 
two different views, first that they were written about the 
middle of the second century, and afterwards that they were 
written not long after the destruction of Jerusalem; but in 
neither case, of course, could they possibly be of Pauline origin. 


1 This work is generally quoted in this article from the translation in the 
T. T. F. L., as is the case also with Zeller on the Acts. 

2 Paul, vol. ii. pp. 6 ff. Schwegler says that the aim of the Acts is ‘ein 
irenisch-apologetischer in paulinischem Interesse,” and written about a.p. 
140.—Nachap. Zeitalter, vol. ii. pp. 112 ff. ; cf. Sup, Rel., vol. iii. pp. 69 ff. 
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The three Pastoral Epistles he summarily dismisses as simple 
forgeries, and of a late age, as shewn by their developed Episco- 
pacy, and by the fact that they controvert the Marcionite type 
of Gnosticism. “ What gives [all] these epistles their claim to 
the name of the apostle is simply the circumstance that they 
profess to be Pauline, and make the apostle speak as their 
author,” and “the forging of such epistles must not be judged 
according to the modern standard of literary honesty, but 
according to the spirit of antiquity.”'" Such is a very brief 
summary of Baur’s results in regard to these nine epistles, 
which accordingly are excluded from our consideration, with 
the exceptions which are afterwards to be mentioned. 

But while Baur rejects with much arbitrary self-confidence the 
books of the New Testament mentioned above, he accepts with 
no less confidence the four epistles of Paul which stand first in 
order inthe Canon. He places them in a different and probably 
the correct order—Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and 
Romans ; but he has no doubt whatever of their being genuine 
and authentic compositions. He says, “In the Homologoumena 
there can be reckoned only the four great epistles of the 
apostle, which take precedence of the rest in every respect, 
namely, the Epistle to the Galatians, the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Romans. There has never 
been the slightest suspicion of unauthenticity cast on these 
four epistles, and they bear so incontestably the character of 
Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground for the 
assertion of critical doubts in their case. All the rest of the 
epistles which are commonly ascribed to the apostle belong to 
the class of Antilegomena.”? The only exception which Baur 

1 Paul, vol. ii. pp. 110 f. 

? Paul, vol. i. p. 246. ‘‘ Die paulinischen Briefe scheiden sich in Homo- 
logumena und Antilegomena. Zu den Homologumena kénnen nur die vier 
allen andern in jeder Beziehung vorangehenden Hauptbriefe des Apostels 
gerechnet werden, der Brief an die Galater, die beiden Korintherbriefe und 
der Brief an die Rémer. Gegen diese vier Briefe ist nicht nur nie auch nur 
der geringste Verdacht der Unichtheit erhoben worden, sondern sie tragen 
auch den Charakter paulinischer Originalitit so unwidersprechlich an sich, 
dass sich gar nicht denken lisst, welches Recht je der kritische Zweifel gegen 
sie geltend machen kinnte.”— Paulus, der A postel, p. 276. 

In like manner, Schwegler: ‘‘So kénnen denn unter allen uns erhaltenen 
Schriften des neutestamentlichen Kanons eigentlich nur fiinf, die vier gris- 
sere paulinischen Briefe und die Apokalypse, mit Sicherheit jenem Zeitraum 


(the apostolic age) zugewiesen werden.”—Nachap. Zeit., vol. i. p. 90; cf. 
Sup. Rel. vol. iii. p. 323. 
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makes is in reference to the last two chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans (xv. and xvi.), which he denies to be of Pauline 
origin, and declares to have been the production of a Paulinist 
of similar sentiments with the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles.' With this exception, he holds that these epistles 
are trustworthy, and the only trustworthy documents for the 
life and teaching of the apostle, and the entire relation in 
which he stood to the church and age. In other words, the 
strongly destructive criticism of Baur leaves the Epistles to 
the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans up to the 
close of the fourteenth chapter, as authentic works of Paul 
beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt. He further 
acknowledges that the apostle died a martyr’s death at Rome, 
under Nero, at the close of the sv-called first imprisonment, in 
the year 64.2. Our data, accordingly, so far as Baur himself is 
concerned, are the epistles just enumerated, with the exception 
stated, and the further most important fact, that they were all 
written prior to the year 64. 

While these are the views of Baur himself, they are not 
exactly the views of the present head of the school. Hilgen- 
feld, in his recent Einleitung, in addition to the above epistles, 
maintains, against Baur, the Pauline origin of the last two 
chapters of the Romans, all except the three concluding verses 
of the Epistle. He not only accepts the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians as genuinely Pauline, but agrees with the 
common view that it is the earliest of all the apostolic epistles 
which have been preserved in the Canon. Philemon is also 
authentic, and was written probably during the imprisonment 
at Cesarea. He further accepts the Epistle to the Philippians 
as a genuine work of Paul, written during the imprisonment 
at Rome (A.D. 62-64). He regards the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as written certainly before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
probably before 66. Though it is certainly not the work of 
Paul, it is very likely the work of Apollos, and belongs in any 
case to the Pauline circle of doctrine. He also accepts as 
genuine the portions of the Acts narrated in the first person, 
xvi. 10-17, xx. 5-xxi. 18 (except the parting address at 


1 Paul, vol. i. pp. 353 ff. ; Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit., vol. i. p. 296, vol. 
ii. p. 123, 

? Paul, vol. ii. pp. 234f. So also Hilgenfeld, Hinl., p. 348. 

3 Kinl., pp. 320-327. 4 Tbid., p. 380. 
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Miletus), and xxvii. 6-xxviii. 16, and regards chapters xiii. 
and xiv. as also a portion of an original document proceeding 
from the same author, who was probably Luke. Still, in 
all these portions, there are occasional interpolations by the 
unknown author of the Acts, who wrote about the beginning of 
the second century.' In these results of Hilgenfeld’s criticism 
we have a most important addition to our data; but we mean 
to use it sparingly, to place it in a secondary position, and 
in every case when drawing upon it to indicate the fact dis- 
tinctly. 

We have seen above what are the results of Baur’s criticism 
in regard to the Gospels, and more especially the books bearing 
on the Apostle Paul, and we naturally inquire what were his 
views in regard to the substance of Christianity. What then 
according to Baur was the original Christianity? Although his 
method is altogether destructive rather than constructive, we 
find his views expressed with considerable clearness in the first 
section of his well-known work on the ecclesiastical history 
of the first three centuries. The original Christianity he 
regards as neither more nor less than the absolute morality. 
It penetrates beneath the merely external, sensuous, and 
material, and has its deep foundations in the inmost nature of 
man, in his moral consciousness. It rises above the defective, 
the restricted, the one-sided, and the finite of all other religions, 
and does away with all their particularism. Accordingly it 
differs from all the forms of heathenism by taking up a position 
of unyielding opposition to polytheism, and from Judaism by 
rising above all external ritualism and traditionalism. The 
sum and substance of its essential truth is to be found in the 
beatitudes, and in the highly spiritual moral teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It differs from the old law rather 
quantitatively than qualitatively ; but it does differ from it 
very decidedly in opposing the internal to the external, the 
disposition to the act, the spirit to the letter, and in this are 
found its fundamental principle and essence. The life which 
it demands consists in keeping or fulfilling the law and will of 
God, which can be accomplished on earth as well as in heaven, 
and it has the doctrine of free forgiveness superadded because 
of transgressions. Christ Jesus no doubt claims to be the 
Jewish Messiah; but he is only a mere man, and it is his 
' Einl., pp. 606 f. 
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teaching, not his person, that is of prime importance. The 
whole movement is to manifest itself in a kingdom of God, 
called the Church, of which the basis of unity is the absolute 
morality or obedience to the will of God. Such was the 
original Christianity, and as such it was merely a natural 
growth. It derived the idea of universalism from the 
instinctive feeling of universality, which the world-wide 
dominion of Rome introduced and nurtured. It derived its 
inwardness, its subjectivity, and its intensely introspective 
cast from Socrates and the Greek philosophies. It got its 
rigid monotheism from Judaism, purified from the strongly 
anthropomorphic colouring of the Old Testament through 
contact with the abstract and philosophic thought of the 
West. From the same source it derived its doctrines of the 
Messiah and the Church, which is simply the Old Testament 
theocracy spiritualised. It had an especially close relationship 
to Essenism in its spirituality, its philanthropy, and practical 
drift, and in some of its peculiar institutions, such as 
voluntary poverty and community of goods.’ Such is the 
essence of primitive Christianity, according to Baur, and such 
its origin. We need scarcely say that it is not the Christianity 
of the New Testament, nor even of the four epistles of Paul, 
which he unhesitatingly admits to be genuine.’ 

We have already referred to the general position taken up 
by Baur in reference to the supernatural ; but as the question 
is one of cardinal importance, and as we are engaged in giving 
a summary of his general results, we deem it proper here to 
indicate his position more in detail. It is by no means so easy 
to give a categorical statement of his views on the question as 
of those of Strauss, for at times he appears to adopt a some- 
what hesitating and even evasive tone, shifting from the 
objective truth of the supernatural to the subjective belief of the 
early Christians, which with him is a very different thing*® On 


1 Schwegler actually speaks of Essenism or Ebionitism as indicating an 
ecclesiastical period rather than a sect : as a stage in the lineal development 
of the Catholic Church, which lasted far into the second century. Nachap. 
Zeit., vol. i. pp. 91-113 and 192. See all this annihilated by Lightfoot in 
the ‘‘ Dissertations on the Essenes,” in his Commentary on the Colossians. 

2 For the substance of this paragraph see K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., pp. 
6, 9, 12, 26, 28, &c.; Die Tid. Schule, p. 30. 

3 See especially K.G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., pp. 39f.; Die Tiib. Schule, 
p. 16. 
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the whole, however, his position must be practically described as 
that of the denial of the supernatural as an historical fact. He 
distinctly declares his stand-point to be the “ purely historical ” 
one, and he expressly defines it in such a way as to exclude 
the supernatural at every stage. The supernatural breaks the 
natural continuity of history, is in short unhistorical, and, as 
we have seen, it is the object of his criticism to explain the 
origin of Christianity by simply natural elements or factors.' 
The ordinary church view of the Gospels is one which is teem- 
ing with the miraculous, and has nothing of a sure historic 
ground. Christianity is merely the result of the natural forces 
of the age, and it is altogether unreasonable to regard it as a 
supernatural phenomenon. Nevertheless, at times he seems to 
hesitate. He is especially perplexed in view of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, and appears to be in doubt whether to regard 
it as an objective or a psychological miracle.” There is no 
doubt, however, that he regards it merely as a miracle in the 
latter sense. But by this he can only mean a difficult psycho- 
logical problem, all the factors of which are simply natural 
though unknown; for he elsewhere declares that “we cannot 
believe in the direct operations of the higher causality in the 
sphere of the spiritual life.”* Still more emphatically he says, 
“Tf there be any sphere in which the notion of (supernatural) 
miracle must be discarded, it is the psychological sphere.” ¢ 
In like manner he speaks of the conversion of Paul as a 
miracle, but only in the secondary sense of a strange insoluble 
natural problem.’ Accordingly we find him invariably attempt- 
ing to explain away, by some means or other, the obvious 
references to supernatural gifts and events in the acknow- 
ledged works of the apostle. Sometimes the explanation is 
that such was Paul’s way of looking at things and representing 
them to his own mind,’ and sometimes that he had a good 
deal of the ecstatical in his nature.” At other times he 
ventures to affirm that the apostle thought he had the power 


1K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., pp. x. and 1. 
3 Paul, vol. i. p. 79. 

* Paul, vol. i. p. 75. ‘* Ist irgendwo die Annahme eines Wunders an sich 
verwerflich, so ist sie es gewiss auf dem psychologischen Gebiet,” u.s.w.— 
Paulus, vol, i. p. 86. 

5 K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., p. 45. 
6 Paul, vol. i. p. 67, vol. ii. p. 124. 
7 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 277; cf. Sup. Rel., vol. iii. pp. 393 ff. 


2 Ibid., p. 40. 
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of working miracles, but was completely mistaken.’ Some- 
times he tries to explain the statements down to the level of 
the natural after the manner of the older Rationalists,? and at 
other times he takes refuge in the psychological miracle, which 
we have just seen is really no proper miracle at all. The most 
that can be said is, that he regards the universal belief in our 
Lord’s resurrection, and the conversion of Paul, as mysteries 
which have not received a satisfactory solution, although he 
tries to solve them, and believes that they could be solved, on 
the lines of mere nature, provided only we had all the elements 
or factors. 

Our special course of argument does not require us to enter 
into a detailed criticism of Baur’s great Theory of Tendencies. 
Before proceeding, however, to the second and more positive 
part of our subject, we deem it right to make a few remarks 
upon his leading principle. That his theory has a measure 
of truth in it, like most other theories even though highly 
erroneous, is not to be denied. To maintain this is quite 
consistent with any reasonable view of inspiration, which 
always makes allowance for the special type, or idiosyncrasy, or, 
if the reader will, the tendency of the writer. But to say that 
an author sets out with the deliberate intention of giving an 
account of Christianity and of facts, and that this account is 
unconsciously tinged with his special tendency or view, is one 
thing; and to say that he starts with the primary and deliberate 
intention of supporting his tendency, and knowingly mani- 
pulates doctrines, statements, and facts for that purpose, is a 
totally different thing. That Christianity should have taken 
the complexion of Judaism among the Jews was quite in 
keeping with its own nature as taught even by the Apostle 
Paul; for the Jews were allowed by it to practice Jewish 
ceremonies, so long as they did not regard them as 
essential to salvation, and endeavour to force them upon 
others. That there should have arisen Judaisers who regarded 
the Judaic element as essential and necessary was only what 
was to be expected ; though it should be borne in mind that 
this party existed only at the outskirts of the church, and 
gradually gravitated off towards an outside sectarian posi- 
tion, such as we find in the Ebionites. But that there were 
two fiercely hostile camps or tendencies in early Christianity, 

1 Paul, vol. i. p. 299, 3 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 173. 
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such as Baur represents, which were united together in the 
Catholic Church toward the close of the second century, is 
for the most part a dream. The genuine writings of the 
period, whether canonical or uncanonical, furnish no such 
statements as would be necessary to support the sweeping 
theory of Baur.'. The parties in the Church of Corinth 
were four, and not two, as Baur labours to prove under the 
bias of his theory, and they seem to have disappeared very 
speedily, and were already a thing of the remote past when 
Clement of Rome wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians.” 
Hegesippus, who was not an Ebionite as Baur affirms, but an 
orthodox Jewish Christian, never could have written as follows 
if the Tibingen theory had been true :—“ Until the time of 
Trajan the church continued a pure and uncorrupted virgin, 
and if there were any heretics who perverted the sound 
rule of the gospel, they did so in secret. It was only 
after the sacred company of the apostles became extinct, and 
the generation who had heard them passed away, that false 
teachers began to spread their errors systematically.” “In 
every succession (of bishops—énadcyy’), and in every city 
the doctrine prevails according to what the law, the prophets, 
and the Lord preach.”* So he writes probably about A.D. 
160, and after a journey extending from the East by Corinth 
to Rome. Such a testimony by such a man seems to us 
inconceivable on the supposition that the theory of Baur is 
correct. 

But we also believe that a detailed criticism of the different 
books of the New Testament most triumphantly shews that 
it is quite unreasonable to regard them as Tendenzschriften, 
or forgeries in support of the different parties. In re-perusing 
the works of Baur we have been struck more than ever with 
the biassed, arbitrary, and violent way in which he forces 
every incident and statement into accordance with his view. 


* We exclude, of course, the Clementine Homilies (of which the Tiibingen 
school makes so much use), as having their origin in the Ebionitic sect out- 
side the church, and would only remark that they shew us what the books 
of the New Testament would have been if the tendency theory had been 
correct. 

? Clem., Ep. I. c. 47. He speaks of ré esuviv ris rieiBorrov PiraderPiags 
vpwy. 

® Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., iv. 22; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. vii. 17. See also 
Lechler, Ap. u. Nachap. Zeitalter. pp. 461 ff. 
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Even in his criticism of the Acts, which of all the books has 
the greatest appearance of being a tendential composition, this 
conviction has impressed us very strongly. We are convinced 
that every event and statement can be accounted for far 
better, and in a much more natural way, by accepting the book 
asa genuine record. It is true that the writer represents Peter 
as eating with the Gentiles; but so does Paul most explicitly 
in the second chapter of Galatians. It is true that the Acts 
always makes Paul preach to the Jews first; but this is quite 
in keeping with his own statement, “ to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek” (Rom. i. 16). It is true that it makes him 
accommodate himself to their peculiarities in keeping festivals 
and vows and such like; but this is in accordance with the 
express statement of the apostle himself, who says, “ Unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to them 
that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law” (1 Cor. ix. 20). The writer of 
the Acts represents a state of agreement as existing between 
Peter and Paul in regard to doctrine ; but this is only what is 
done by the apostle himself in the second chapter of Galatians. 
We find there the Judaisers, who are denounced as false 
brethren, and are clearly distinct both from Cephas, James, 
and John, and even from the church (ver. 4). We find there 
the two types of Christianity in the apostles of the circum- 
cision and of the uncircumcision, of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles ; but we also find their unity in doctrine and sub- 
stantial agreement as to practice most distinctly implied. 
Paul consulted with them in regard to his gospel, and there was 
no divergence manifest. He calls Cephas, James, and John 
acknowledged pillars; he received from them the right hand of 
fellowship, and they agreed to an amicable division of the field 
of labour. Peter evidently lived at Antioch as a Gentile 
Christian until he was led away by external influences, and 
the whole force of Paul’s rebuke turns upon the glaring and 
undeniable inconsistency (xareyywouivs) of his conduct with 
his principles and general course of action (vers. 11-14). It is 
clear from the statement of Paul and the form of the rebuke, 
that Peter not only “lived after the manner of Gentiles,” but 
actually held the same doctrine of justification “ by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the works of the law” (vers. 14-16), as was 
held by Paul. We believe that the careful and unbiassed 
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study of this chapter furnishes the key to the whole apparent 
difficulty. 

It must strike the most cursory student of Baur’s theory, that 
it does not account for the residuum of material which is com- 
‘mon to the writers of all the supposed tendencies. This appears 
most obviously if we contemplate the different Gospels, and 
more especially the Synoptists. It is perfectly clear from these 
that there is a large, a firmly and universally believed body of 
acknowledged facts in regard to Christ underlying all the 
Gospels. We find substantially the same facts and doctrines 
in Matthew the Petrinist, in Mark the neutral, in Luke the 
Paulinist, and to a certain extent in John the Catholic. This 
is obvious beyond all contradiction. Now, when we find men 
belonging to antagonistic tendencies agreeing in regard to facts, 
when we never find them accusing each other of falsifying the 
facts, we may surely believe with the utmost confidence the 
facts that are common to them all. We have the testimony of 
antagonists to the same thing, and the facts must have been 
able to stand all the scrutiny and fire of hostile criticism. We 
may perhaps venture to take an illustration from the philo- 
sophie school to which Baur himself belonged. We find in 
the year 1860 three special Hegelian lines or tendencies, the 
left, the right, and the central; but who does not see in a 
moment that these three directions presuppose an original 
Hegel and an original Hegelianism from which they started ? 
Who does not see also that all the points on which the three 
schools or tendencies agree as to Hegel’s teaching must be 
accepted as his genuine teaching on the threefold testimony, 
which is all the more trustworthy because of its very nature ? 
In like manner it is obvious that the alleged tendencies in the 
church, supposing them to have actually existed, must pre- 
suppose an original Christianity, and afford the strongest 
possible testimony to all the facts and doctrines which are 
common to the different tendencies. At all events the theory 
of Baur cannot of itself explain the materials common to the 
different tendencies, and must call in to its aid either the 
mythical or some other explanation. 

But we think we may go a step further and say that this 
system of forgery and falsification carried on all round, and 
accepted all round, is, in the circumstances, well-nigh incredible. 
For what is the process presented to us by Baur, and which we 
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are required to believe? We have two hostile parties, the 
Petrine and the Pauline, existing in fierce antagonism over- 
against each other, and we may be certain that they were 
animated by the same spirit of jealousy which is only too com- 
mon in such cases. But by-and-by a few of the more liberal 
and managing men of both parties began at the same time to 
entertain the idea of union, or at least of approximation. They 
both adopted the self-same method, and that method the most 
extraordinary in the circumstances for such a purpose, the 
method of forgery and falsification. The Paulinists forged 
epistles and other works to bring over the hostile Petrinists. 
We should naturally expect that the jealous Petrinists must 
have known that the books palmed off upon them in the name 
of men whom they knew to have been dead for two or three 
generations were forgeries, and could not possibly belong to 
Paul or other apostolic men. In such circumstances, one 
would have supposed that they would have torn the forgeries 
to pieces, held up the unfortunate Paulinists to scorn, and 
regarded them with greater jealousy and hostility than ever. 
But directly contrary to all this, Baur would have us believe 
that the Petrinists quietly accepted those Pauline compositions, 
which were not only so far antagonistic to their views, but 
which they must have known to be forgeries. Nor is this the 
whole. We look now at the Petrine side, and see the same 
process beginning and going on at the same time, and with the 
same results. The Petrinists manipulated or forged composi- 
tions, and palmed them off in the name of Peter and other 
apostolic men, in order to win over the jealous Paulinists. 
The latter, instead of shewing up the forgeries and overwhelm- 
ing their opponents with merited contempt, quietly adopted 
those works as part of their accepted Scriptures. And even 
this is not all: for we find an author of the Catholic ten- 
dency, neither distinctly Petrine nor Pauline, coming forward 
and forging that religious romance which we now call the 
Gospel according to John, and yet we see it adopted by both 
parties alike, without a murmur ora doubt. All this is highly 
improbable. The more decided and jealous the parties were, the 
more certainly would they pry with critical and sceptical eyes 
into every work that came from the opposite ranks, so that the 
existence of the hostile tendencies, instead of explaining the 
forgeries, only makes the forgeries all but impossible. We 
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only need to reflect for a moment how this machinery would 
work between hostile sects for union purposes in the present 
day, in order to see that it is in the highest degree imprac- 
ticable, unnatural, and incredible. 

We now come to the second and more positive part of our 
investigation ; in which, it will be remembered, we are restricted 
to the critical results of the Tiibingen school as our data, 
and more especially to the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle 
to the Romans as far as the end of the fourteenth chapter. 
Accordingly, in the remaining portion of this article, it 
will be our endeavour to shew that even if our New Tes- 
tament were reduced to those four epistles, we should still 
have all the fundamental facts and doctrines of the gospel 
clearly stated, and at the same time supported by the highest 
evidence. 

Of course, our primary duty must be to ascertain the value 
of the witness. In doing so we have to begin by ascertaining 
the condition and character of Paul before his conversion. 
We learn that he was a Jew. He speaks of himself as a Jew 
by nature (Gal. ii. 13). In contrasting himself with the false 
teachers, he says, “ Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they 
Israelites? soam L Are they the seed of Abraham? so am 
I” (2 Cor. xi. 22); and in Rom. xi. 1, he further declares that 
he was of the tribe of Benjamin. As to his religion, he tells 
us that he was of the “ Jews’ religion,” and was “ more exceed- 
ingly zealous for the traditions of his fathers” (Gal. i. 14), 
which points to the fect that he was a Pharisee. He made 
pre-eminent advancement in his Jewish studies, was what we 
would call a most promising student, and had every expecta- 
tion of preferment. “I made progress,” he says, “ above many 
who were my equals in years in mine own nation” (Gal. i. 14). 
To crown all, he was a bitter persecutor of Christianity, and 
gloried in wasting the church. To this fact he refers again 
and again. He not merely says of himself, “ I am not meet to 
be called as apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God” 
(1 Cor xv. 9), but refers to his persecuting zeal and activity as 
both excessive and notorious: “ Ye have heard of my former 
way of life in the Jewish religion, how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the Church of God and wasted it” (Gal. i. 18). 
Here then we have a bigoted Jew, full of his own Pharisaic 
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self-righteousness, with the highest hopes of preferment in 
connection with his own religion, and at the same time a well- 
known and furious persecutor. His position is the most 
directly antagonistic to Christianity which the imagination 
can conceive ; his education and his interests are all against 
it: he has taken up his position in the most public and decided 
manner possible ; and consequently, if such a man ever become 
a Christian, we may conclude that the reasons and causes 
which lead to his conversion must appear to his mind of the 
most convincing and overwhelming kind. 

But the conversion of Paul to Christianity did take place ; as 
appears from the four epistles, beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Baur admits frankly that he was suddenly converted on the 
way to Damascus, and that “the Apostle recognised in his 
conversion a supernatural event, a miracle, a thing incompre- 
hensible even to himself.”’ But he also fixes on the expression, 
“Tt pleased God to reveal his Son in me”? (Gal. i. 16), to 
explain it as a mere dawning of the supposed truth concerning 
Jesus on his consciousness in a natural way, and regards this 
expression as the germ which afterwards grew up into the 
legend of the Acts.’ Still, of the fact of his sudden conver- 
sion, and its thorough genuineness, Baur does not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt. It is written in letters of sunlight 
on all the pages of the four epistles. The burden and spirit 
of them all is Christ. ‘God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me: and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” 

But not only does the genuineness of Paul’s conversion appear 
from the statements and general tone of his epistles; it was 
also tested in the most thorough manner conceivable and pos- 
sible. The witness was sifted, cross-questioned, examined, we 
might almost say, by torture, and yet he adhered unflinchingly 
to his conviction and his testimony. He was a Jew, and gave 


1 Paul, vol. ii. pp. 269, 275. 

2 We understand this expression to refer not to his sudden conversion, 
but to what followed it. His conversion is referred to in the ‘‘ calling” of 
ver. 15. So Meyer, Lightfoot, and Beyschlag, Stud. u. Krit. 1864. 

3 Paul, vol. i. pp. 65 ff. ; K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh. pp. 44 ff. 
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up his people for the society of the hated Nazarenes. He was 
a Pharisee, and gave up his old religion for the religion of the 
despised and crucified Jesus ; his own legal righteousness for 
salvation by grace through Christ. He gave up friends and 
property and prospects of a worldly kind, for hostility and 
loss and worldly ruin. He who before had been a mad and 
malignant persecutor, not only became a Christian, but exposed 
himself to all manner of persecution in turn for his new religion, 
and bore it willingly, unflinchingly, exultingly. He submitted 
not only to hatred, shame, and contempt at the hands of Jews 
and Gentiles, but to scourging, imprisonment, and, as even 
Baur admits, to a martyr’s death at Rome. Space does not 
permit us even to refer to, far less quote, all the passages which 
may be adduced from the epistles in illustration of his mani- 
fold trials and persecutions. We need only to refer in passing 
to such a well-known passage as that occurring in 2 Cor. xi., 
beginning at the 23d verse. And if it be asked how the 
apostle took these trials and persecutions, he is ready with his 
reply: “I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake” 
(2 Cor. xii. 10). Surely when we see such a transformation 
taking place, the furious and bigoted persecutor becoming 
himself the persecuted Christian; when we see him so tested 
and cross-examined by trial, and suffering, and death, we may 
certainly conclude that his belief in Christianity was of the 
deepest and intensest kind, and that he regarded it as the 
undeniable, irresistible truth of God. 

But we go on to say that if Paul believed Christianity to 
be true, then it must have been substantially true, for he 
had every possible means of attaining to certain knowledge. 
As Baur himself admits, he died in the year 64, four years 
earlier than the date usually assigned. Accordingly he must 
have been contemporary with the events connected with the 
founding of Christianity ; for in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
which was written in A.D. 56 or 57, we have mention made of 
seventeen years (three and fourteen, Gal. i. 18, ii. 1), which 
had elapsed since his conversion, not to speak of the unknown 
years between the close of these seventeen years and the date 
at which the epistle was written. This plainly points to some 
year before A.D. 40 as the time of his conversion ; and when we 
remember that he was old enough to have become a notorious 
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persecutor before that date, we see that he was certainly con- 
temporary with the events recorded in the Gospels. His very 
position and occupation as a persecutor must have brought 
him into close connection with the Sanhedrim, and have 
given him the very best oppertunity of becoming acquainted 
with the facts, of sifting them thoroughly, and hearing all 
that could be said by the most able and learned Jews against 
them, or in explanation of them. He tells us also distinctly 
of his intercourse with Peter and John the Apostles, and with 
James the brother of the Lord, who were eye-witnesses of our 
Lord’s life, and must have had the best opportunity of 
examining into the historic facts of that life (Gal. i. and ii., 
and 1 Cor. xv.).'_ He must have come into personal contact 
with some of the five hundred brethren referred to in 1 Cor. 
xv. 6, the greater portion of whom were still alive, and to 
whom he confidently appeals for testimony. He actually saw 
the risen Lord for himself, and received his revelations directly 
from him. He speaks of miracles taking place in the circle 
of his own experience, he is conscious of possessing the power, 
at least at times, if not always, of working miracles, and 
obviously declares that he wrought such miracles himself. 
We adduce these facts just now only for the purpose of 
shewing that Paul had the best conceivable means of arriving 
at the truth, and therefore the facts and doctrines to which 
he testified by his teaching and his suffering, his life and his 
death, must have been true. 

We do not overlook the objection which may at first sight 
be started to the statement now made, namely, that many men 
have suffered and died as martyrs for beliefs which we now 
know to have been quite unfounded. This is no doubt the 
case; but it is not the case before us, not the case of the 
Apostle Paul. The martyrs referred to died for mere opinions 
or beliefs which were founded only on inferential and indirect 
evidence which might be and was fallacious; but the apostle 
died for facts for which he had the most direct, overwhelming, 
and infallible evidence, and in regard to which he could not 
possibly be mistaken. He suffered and died, in short, not for 
opinions, but for facts, which he might have learned, and 
undoubtedly did learn, from the most direct witnesses, and to 
many of which he had the testimony of his own senses and 

1 See Baur, Paul, vol. i. p. 91. 
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his own consciousness. He could not possibly be mistaken in 
regard to what he saw with his own eyes and heard with his 
own ears, or felt within the circle of his own natural conscious- 
ness, or actually wrought with his own hands, as in the case 
of his own miracles. We say he could not be mistaken in 
such a case, unless he was positively insane; and when we 
find him suffering shame, loss, scourging, imprisonment, and 
death itself, for the facts and doctrines to which he testified, 
we must surely accept his plain statements as the plain truth. 
Accordingly, while the ordinary martyr by his sufferings and 
death only proves the genuineness of his belief, the Apostle 
Paul by his sufferings and death proves not only his own 
invincible belief, but also the moral certainty of the facts for 
which he suffered and died. In short, he had such means of 
arriving at the truth that he could not possibly be deceived ; 
and hence, when he testifies to the historic facts and doctrines 
of the gospel, his testimony must be allowed the greatest 
weight conceivable and possible. 

We proceed now to consider the substance of his testimony 
in detail; and, first of all, in reference to the supernatural, 
which may well be regarded as the burning question of the 
age. We think that no one can read the four epistles with 
which we have specially to do without becoming completely 
convinced that Paul bears his clear and emphatic testimony to 
the supernatural and miraculous. It is sometimes supposed 
that he says very little about the matter in these epistles, but 
most erroneously so ; for the truth is, that this element appears 
far more largely in them than in the so-called pseudo-Pauline 
Epistles of the Tiibingen School. 

One of the simplest forms in which the supernatural or 
miraculous element is presented to us in our epistles, is that of 
direct and special revelation of the truth. Baur endeavours to 
explain this away by rationalising it into a mere dawning of 
the truth on the apostle’s mind in a natural way by means of 
ordinary logical processes. It was merely his method of 
representing the matter to his own mind, and expressing it to 
others. There can be no doubt, however, as to the meaning of 
the apostle. When he says, “I certify you, brethren, that 
the gospel which was preached of me is not after man; for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it (by man), 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12), his 
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meaning is expressed both negatively and positively, and is 
clear beyond all contradiction. He means, and can only 
mean, if we are to let him speak for himself, and not read 
between the lines, a direct supernatural revelation from 
heaven. What makes this still more certain is the fact, that 
the apostle was accustomed to distinguish clearly, and with 
a true critical spirit, between his own opinions and the 
revelations of the Lord. Of this we have repeated and most 
instructive examples in 1 Cor. vii. In speaking there concern- 
ing marriage in “the present distress,” we find him using such 
expressions as.the following: “Unto the married I command, 
yet not I but the Lord” (ver. 10); “but to the rest speak I, 
not the Lord” (ver. 12); and once more, “ Now, concerning 
virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give 
my judgment” (ver. 25). Such statements as these shew us 
most clearly that the apostle was accustomed to distinguish 
carefully and critically between his own opinions or thoughts 
and the revelations of the truth received from Christ; and, 
accordingly, we are shut up to the belief that, when he 
speaks of such revelations, he means real supernatural revela- 
tions. 

We pass from the question of special revelation to the gift 
of tongues. We do not mean to inquire into the exact nature 
of this gift, nor is it necessary. We may say in passing, that 
in view of Paul’s statements in 1 Cor. xiv. 11, and his quota- 
tion in a succeeding verse (21), we incline to the traditional 
and common opinion. But in any case, we think it sufficiently 
obvious, whatever its exact nature, that the gift was something 
supernatural or miraculous. It is distinctly declared to be a 
gift of the Spirit, and classed along with supernatural gifts, 
such as the working of miracles, in 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28. We 
think that no one can read the whole of 1 Cor. xiv. without 
coming to the conclusion that it describes something which is 
not natural, but clearly supernatural. Here, then, we find a 
supernatural manifestation widely diffused in the Corinthian 
Church. Paul appeals to those who knew all about it from 
observation and experience, and must have known the truth 
of the matter. He declares that he himself possessed the gift 
more than any of them (ver. 18), and therefore he had the 
testimony of his own consciousness, so that the evidence — 
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delivered by the apostle is not only of the indirect, but also 
of the most direct kind. 

We find the apostle declaring most distinctly in two 
passages that he had a real objective sight of the Lord from 
heaven, which of course must be regarded as a supernatural or 
miraculous incident. In 1 Cor. ix. 1, he says, “Have not I 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” and again, in 1 Cor. xv. 8, he 
says, “ And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time.” These statements can only refer to the 
plain objective sight of Christ by the physical eye. This is 
undeniably the natural meaning of the language. He is 
speaking of the other apostles as having seen the risen Lord, 
and then he speaks of himself as having seen him in the 
selfsame way. There is nothing to lead us to suppose for a 
moment that it was only a subjective vision or a mere trance, 
but the very opposite.’ We find elsewhere that the apostle can 
distinguish, and does carefully distinguish, between objective 
and subjective vision—vision by the eye and vision by the 
mind, We find him, in 2 Cor. xii. 1-4, referring to revela- 
tions and visions (strasiag xai droxarinpas) of the subjective 
kind, with which he had been honoured in his own experience. 
We do not adduce the vision mentioned in that chapter, because 
it was in itself clearly a supernatural incident, but to shew that 
the apostle had critical acumen enough to distinguish, and did 
distinguish, between objective and subjective vision.? He 
speaks of it as a vision or revelation; whether he was in the 
body or out of the body, he could not tell; only he was rapt 
(%gtayn), caught up into paradise. Such language is very plain, 
and can scarcely be mistaken. The apostle then obviously 
distinguishes with care between the subjective vision of the 
soul in a state of rapture or ecstasy, and objective vision by 
the physical eye. We conclude then that the sight of the 
Lord Jesus, to which he refers in the texts adduced, was the 
sight of the objective Saviour with his eyes, which we believe 
to have taken place at the time of his conversion, as recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. We further think that in his 
sight of the Lord Jesus he means to describe, and does describe, 


1 Cf. Sup. Rel., vol. iii. pp. 551 ff. 

* See an excellent article by Beyschlag in Studien und Kritiken, 1864, 
p. 197, ‘‘ Die Bekehrung des Apostels Paulus,” in which he enters at length 
into this matter. Cf. also issue for 1870, ‘‘ Die Visionshypothese,” u.s.w. 
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® supernatural or miraculous event, which took place in his own 
experience, and in regard to which he could not be mistaken. 
We come now to the grand miracle of Christianity, the 
resurreetion of our Lord. Baur frankly admits that the resur- 
rection of Christ was firmly believed by the primitive disciples, 
and that this belief formed the foundation of the ancient 
church ; but he thinks that this resurrection consisted only in 
the revived faith of his disciples, in a figurative or spiritual 
resurrection. That the Apostle Paul believed in the real 
resurrection of our Lord is undeniable, and, of course, is 
admitted by Baur.’ We not only find it mentioned in 
numerous texts, but we find it made the basis of elaborate 
reasoning, as in 1 Cor. xv., and what is perhaps of still greater 
importance, we find it everywhere assumed as an admitted and 
fundamental fact in Chistianity. For this fact he adduces a 
variety of testimony. He refers for proof of it partly to the 
testimony of the apostles and other contemporaries who were 
still alive, with whom he himself had come into closest contact, 
and who still might be cross-questioned in regard to the 
matter. He declares “that Christ was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that, he was 
seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen 
asleep. After that, he was seen of James; then of all the 
apostles” (1 Cor. xv. 4-7). Nothing can be plainer than this 
testimony. The apostle adduces the witness of those whom 
he knew, with whom he had come into close relationship, with 
whose gospel he had compared his own to see as to its absolute 
correctness (Gal. ii. 2, 6, 7), and who were eye-witnesses of 
the very highest character. They were witnesses also who 
belonged to some extent to the school which, according to 
Baur, was antagonistic to Paul, and in any case the Corinthians 
had the means, and some of them had the will, to shew up 
the falsity of these statements had that been possible. If the 
apostle does not enter into details in regard to these different 
appearances, it is because he had detailed them to the 
Corinthians previously (1 Cor. xv. 1, 3), and no more than a 
passing reference was either natural or necessary. But he 


' “The apostle regards the resurrection (of Jesus) as the principal doctrine 
of the Christian faith,” &¢.—Pau/, vol. ii. pp. 216 ff, 
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advances beyond the testimony of others, and adduces his own 
as well :—* Last of all, he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time” (1 Cor. xv. 8, ix. 1). In other words, he 
declares categorically, that he had his own personal testimony 
to the risen Saviour ; for, as we have already seen, his language 
means that he had an objective sight of the Lord with the 
physical eye. Accordingly we see that Paul had the best 
possible testimony on the part of others to our Lord’s resur- 
rection ; he had the testimony of his own eye-sight, and thus 
the great fundamental miracle is fully proved as one of the 
things to be most surely believed among us. 

But the apostle also speaks in the most significant way of 
miracles as undeniable historical facts, which took place in his 
own experience and that of the church. We do not refer at 
present to the testimony in Rom. xv. 19, as to the “signs and 
wonders” which had been wrought among the Gentiles by other 
apostolic men as well as himself; for as we have seen already 
this chapter is rejected by Baur. But passing on to his undis- 
puted epistles, we find him in a chapter teeming with the 
supernatural, speaking once and again of “ gifts of healing” 
(xagisuara iauwdrwv), as a well-known fact in the church (1 Cor. 
xii. 9, 28, 30). It is true that Baur endeavours to explain 
away the evidently supernatural here in a manner that savours 
very strongly of the method of the older Rationalism, but 
his attempt is altogether vain.’ In the same chapter the 
apostle refers to miracles once and again as well-known facts in 
the church :—“ To another (is given) the working of miracles” 
(vepyjuara duvduew, verse 10); “God hath set in the church 
miracles (dwaues), then gifts of healing” (verse 28) ; “ Are all 
(workers of) miracles” (duvémes, verse 29)? We find him in like 
manner, in Gal. iii. 5, referring to him “ that worketh miracles 
among you” (é évegyaiv duvdwers &v Yu); he appeals to the fact as 
undeniable, and founds his argument upon it even when 
reasoning with those who were hostilely disposed. Still more 
to the point, he affirms that he himself had the power of 
working miracles, and did work miracles, and appeals to them 
as proofs of his apostleship even when arguing with his 
opponents. In proof of his apostleship, he declares in writing 
to the Corinthians, “Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty 

4 Paul, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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deeds” (év iwiv' . . . év onusiong xal rigacs xal duvausor, 2 Cor. xii. 
12). There can be no doubt that he here appeals to miracles 
which were wrought by himself at Corinth and were well 
known, and appeals to them in proof of his apostleship, as a 
proof that he was “in nothing behind the very chiefest 
Apostles.” It is true that he does not give a detailed narrative 
of any of these miracles, for the facts were notorious to the 
Corinthians ; and evidently such detailed narratives intruded 
unnecessarily and unnaturally, would have savoured more of the 
forger than of the genuine author. Now the conclusion from 
all this is plain. He refers to miracles in such a way as to shew 
that they were in a sense common in the ancient church, and 
universally accepted. He appeals to the very churches in 
which hostile elements were at work, such as those of Galatia 
and Corinth, and founds his arguments on the fact that miracles 
had taken place among them. He appeals to his own miracles 
in proof of his apostleship, and that in reasoning against his 
opponents ; and if he had never wrought any such real miracles, 
would not this have been sheer madness? Would not the 
J udaisers and their perverts soon have shewn up the hollowness 
and deception of his reasoning if there had been the least pos- 
sible doubt about the matter, and thus have made the latter end 
worse than the first ? Surely the only conclusion warrantable 
in the circumstances is, that such miracles were facts undenied, 
and undeniable even by his enemies. When in addition to 
this we consider that we are dealing with a special declaration 
of the apostle in regard to himself, in which he could not pos- 
sibly be deceived unless he was insane, we shall see ground for 
accepting the fact of the miraculous as beyond all reasonable 
doubt, if historical testimony is to be accepted in the case. 
Such is the testimony in regard to the question of the mira- 
culous or supernatural as gathered from the four epistles, so 
far as they are accepted by Baur. If we glance at the critical 
results of Hilgenfeld as previously stated, we shall find a con- 
siderable addition to this testimony. According to our plan, 
however, we mean to assign only a secondary place to every- 
thing lying beyond the data furnished by Baur, and conse- 
quently we content ourselves with a mere reference to a few 
passages and incidents. This additional field furnishes us with 


' For the meaning of iv duiv here, cf. 1 Cor. i. 10, 1], ii. 2, iii, 18, xv. 12; 
2 Cor. i. 19, x. 1. See also Acts v. 12, vi. 8, xv. 12. 
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the reference to “mighty signs and wonders” in Rom. xv. 19, 
already noticed in passing. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews testifies that the gospel ‘was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard [the Lord], God also bearing [them] witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and divers miraculous powers 
(duéuser), and distributions of the Holy Ghost” (Heb. ii. 4). 
When we turn to the Acts, it becomes apparent that the portions 
which proceed directly from the hand of Luke, the companion 
of Paul, and which are accepted by Hilgenfeld, contain as much 
in the way of supernatural incident as the rest of the book. In 
these accepted portions we have the narratives concerning 
Elymas the sorcerer, who was struck blind (xiii. 8-12); the 
healing of the impotent man at Lystra, who had been “a cripple 
from his mother’s womb” (xiv. 8-10); the expulsion of the 
spirit of Python from the damsel at Philippi (xvi. 16-18) ; the 
restoration of Eutychus to life at Troas (xx. 6-12);' Paul’s 
escape from the expected fatal results of the viper’s bite in 
Malta, and the healing of Publius and others of their diseases 
in that island (xxviii.). 

When we turn to our Lord’s life we find the fundamental 
historical events in it referred to most distinctly by the apostle 
in the four epistles. If any one thinks that the references of 
this kind are strikingly few, it is at least a sufficient answer to 
reply that they are more numerous in the four epistles than in 
all the other books of the New Testament, the Gospels and the 
Acts excepted. The facts to which the apostle testifies are 
mainly these. Our Lord was not only a Jew (Rom. ix. 5), but 
of the seed of David according to the flesh (i. 3). If the state- 
ment that he was “made of a woman” (Gal. iv. 4), does not 
imply the miraculous conception, it is still more certain that 
the other statement that he was of the seed of David, does not 
exclude it as Meyer supposes.? He lived most obviously in the 
first part of the first century, for he had already ascended 
before Paul’s conversion, which took place as we have seen 
before A.D. 40, and yet not. long before this, for James the 
Lord’s brother was a contemporary of the apostle. Our Lord 
had certain brethren (1 Cor. ix. 5), sons of Joseph and Mary 


‘ Baur admits that the author narrates this as a miracle, Paul, vol. i. p. 192. 
So also Zeller, Acts of the Apostles, vol. ii. pp. 62 f. ; Meyer and Lechler, 
Komm., in loco. 


2 Komm., Rom. 1. 3; ef. Gen. iii, 15. 
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as we understand, and one of them was called James. He 
gathered around him twelve apostles (1 Cor. xv. 5), chief 
among whom were Cephas and John, “who seemed to be 
pillars.” He lived a life which was at once sinless (2 Cor. 
v. 21), and yet deeply marked by sufferings (2 Cor. i. 5). At 
the close of his ministry he was betrayed at night, after insti- 
tuting the Sacrament of the Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.), and 
apparently at the season of the Passover (1 Cor. v. 7). He 
died by crucifixion as we learn from various references (1 Cor. 
i. 23, ii. 2, 8, &c.). He was buried and rose again the third 
day, and appeared to Cephas and to James, twice to the 
twelve, and to more than five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. 
xv. 3-7). The apostle refers also to the fact of our Lord’s 
ascension : “It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us” (Rom. viii. 34). Indeed, the death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Christ are everywhere interwoven 
with the texture of the epistles. We further agree entirely 
with Baur, when he says, “He who could speak so definitely 
and in such detail about matters of fact in the gospel history 
as the apostle does, could not have been unacquainted with 
the rest of its chief incidents.”’ 

The views of the apostle in regard to the person of Christ 
obviously imply both a human and a divine element. No 
proof is needed that the former is the case, and accordingly our 
attention must be directed to the latter. It is quite certain at 
first sight, that the person of Christ occupies a very different 
place in the Christianity of Paul from what it does in that of 
Baur. With the latter, the person of our Lord is next to 
nothing ; he is only a man, dead for eighteen centuries, and we 
may hold the absolute Christianity without much or any refer- 
ence to the person of Jesus at all. But with the Apostle Paul, 
the person of Jesus is everything.’ “Christ Jesus was made 
unto us from God, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30). “Other foundation can no 

1 Paul, vol. i. p. 91. 

* Baur of course admits this: ‘‘ The entire absolute importance of Chris- 
tianity resides, in the apostle’s view, in the person of Christ.” —Paul, vol. ii. 
p. 124. ‘‘Seit der den Sohn Gottes in ihm enthiillenden Offenbarung lebt 
er nur in der Anschauung des Gekreuzigten, er weiss von keinem Andern, 


ist mit ihm gekreuzigt, sein ganzes Gedankensystem hiingt an dieser Einen 
Thateache.”—-K, G. d. drei ersten Jahrh. p. 45. 
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man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 
iii. 11). “Iam determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified” (1 Cor. ii. 2), and he 
speaks of his gospel as the “gospel of the glory of Christ” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4). He everywhere makes salvation depend on our 
relation to the personal Saviour: “ There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 1) ; 
and “ If any man be in Christ, [he is] a new creature” (2 Cor. 
v. 17). Such a person as this implies must be more than 
human, and accordingly, while Baur holds that we have no 
trace of the Logos of John in our epistles, he nevertheless 
admits that we cannot believe Paul to have regarded Christ’s 
personality as originating only at his human birth! The 
apostle speaks of Christ as the Son of God, God’s own Son 
(rod id/ou viod, Rom. viii. 32), in a way which evidently implies 
his exalted nature. He contrasts his human nature with the 
“Spirit of holiness” (#3u« &ywovwns, Rom. i. 4), in which his 
Sonship had its sphere. He speaks of God as sending his Son 
in such a way as clearly to imply his pre-existence, and calls 
him, as distinguished from “the first man,” “the second man 
[the Lord] from heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47). It is true Baur 
rejects the well-known text, Rom. ix. 5, as a reference to the 
divinity of our Lord, but his conclusion is evidently determined 
to a large degree by adherence to his “ theory of vigour and of 
rigour.”* We still maintain that the natural and grammatical 
reference is to Christ, and this view, which was held by all the 
ancient fathers,‘ and even by Socinus himself, would never 
have been set aside but for dogmatic prepossession.’ The 
apostle speaks of Christ as the “image of God” (¢ixav rod Oc0d, 
2 Cor. iv. 4), in whose face the glory of God is seen (ver.6). He 
is the “Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him” (1 Cor. viii. 6), a statement which Baur ingeniously but 
vainly endeavours to explain away. The apostle places him 
in the Trinity of the apostolic benediction even before the 

1 Paul, vol. ii. p. 240. 

2 Ka) if oy 6 Xewris TO xara ciexm, 6 wy imi wavrwy Ords wwroynros tis rods 

® ated. ii. pp. 240 f. 


* See Meyer, Komm., in loco, who however takes the same view as Baur, 
not without dogmatic reasons. 


* See Alford ; Lechler, Ap. u. Nachap. Zcitalter, pp. 63 ff., and especially 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures for 1866, pp. 312 ff., 5th ed. 
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Father (2 Cor. xiii. 14), and distinctly regards him as an 
object of worship and prayer, invoking grace and peace, and 
other spiritual blessings from him equally with God the 
Father (Gal. i. 3, &c.). He describes Christians as those “ who 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord” (1 Cor. i. 2) ; 
and again, he says, “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord (Heb., Jehovah) shall be saved” (Rom. x. 13, quoted 
from Joel ii. 32, LX X.), a verse in which he clearly refers to 
Christ, and practically applies to him the name Jehovah. 
Christ is also reigning Mediator (1 Cor. xv. 24 ff.), and is to be 
final Judge (Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10). But the fact is that 
no reference to a few select texts can possibly convey any idea 
of the importance and dignity of Christ’s person in the eyes 
of Paul. He plainly looks upon our Lord’s divinity as an 
axiomatic gospel truth, and we have only to read the four 
epistles with the purpose of discovering his views in regard to 
this question, in order to have this fact borne in overwhelmingly 
on the mind.’ 

When we come to the grand doctrines of Christianity, we find 
them all written in the clearest language in our epistles, in 
such a way as to demonstrate that the Christianity of Paul was 
diametrically opposed, as to its contents, to the cold and meagre 
ghost put forth by Baur. We find there the doctrine of the 
fall: “ By one man sin entered into the world and death by 
sin” (Rom. v. 12). We find the universal sinfulness of man 
clearly taught: “for all have sinned ” (Rom. iii. 23). Our Lord’s 
death is sacrificial and substitutionary: “Him who knew no 
sin, God made sin for us, that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). He died for all, so that 
all died in him (2 Cor. v. 14). He is the propitiation (Rom. 
iii. 25), our Passover Lamb who is sacrificed for us (1 Cor. 

’ If we extend our survey to the data furnished by Hilgenfeld, we have 
the proof passage in Phil. ii. 6 ff. : ‘‘Jesus Christ, who though subsisting 
in the form of God, deemed not his equality with God a thing to be eagerly 
grasped at, but emptied himself,” &c.; and also Heb. i. 

Renan sums up Paul’s view of Christ as follows, and his references are 
all to 1 Cor. :—‘“‘ Pour Paul, Jésus n’est pas un homme quia vécu et enseigné ; 
c’est le Christ qui est mort pour nos péchés, qui nous sauve, qui nous justifie ; 
cest un étre tout divin: on participe de lui; on communie avec lui d’une 
facon merveilleuse ; il est pour "homme rédemption, justification, sagesse, 
sainteté ; il est le roi de gloire ; toute puissance au ciel et sur la terre va 


bientét lui étre livrée ; il n’est inférieur qu’a Dieu le Pére.”—Saint Paul, 
p. 309. 
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v. 7); and he “redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13). All this is distinctly 
adimitted by Baur as the real teaching of the apostle. He says, 
“In this sense (of a propitiatory sacrifice) the apostle calls the 
death of Christ a ‘Awsrggiv, an atoning sacrifice. The righteous- 
ness of God had to be satisfied, and this was done by the penalty 
of sin being actually borne.”' The salvation wrought out 
by Christ becomes ours by faith. “A man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 
ii. 16). The doctrine of the sovereignty of God is clearly 
taught (Rom. ix. and xi.), and the need of the Holy Spirit to 
quicken the merely natural soul (1 Cor. ii. 14). He inculcates 
the necessity of sanctification (Rom. vi.), and clearly teaches 
the doctrines of the resurrection, the final judgment, and ever- 
lasting life in heaven (1 Cor. xv.). It is obvious also that he 
regards his gospel as a finality, as the ultimate revelation, so 
that there is no room for change in regard to its substance : 
“ Even though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed ” (Gal. i. 8). 

While we find in the four epistles a full statement of the 
system of Christian doctrine, we find a no less complete state- 
ment of the system of Christian ethics or morality. We do 
not require to enter into this at length, for it is beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The root of Christian morality, according 
to the apostle, is “faith working (égyovmévn) by love” (Gal. v. 6). 
He inculcates perfect holiness of body and spirit towards 
God (2 Cor. vii. 1), and a complete surrender of ourselves to 
his service (Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Cor. vi. 20). Towards our fellow- 
men “love is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xiii.) ; and he teaches us to carry it out into all the relations 
of life, not forgetting the conscientious discharge of our duties 
as citizens (Rom. xiii.). In short, while the true root of our 
morality is love, the perfect pattern of it is Christ (1 Cor. 
xi. 1; 2 Cor. iti. 18). 

We also find in these epistles tolerably distinct teaching in 
regard to the church, its sacraments, and office-bearers. The 
apostle recognises the existence of a “Church of God” (Gal. 
i. 13), broken up into distinct churches or congregations (Gal. 
i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi.19). This church is composed of those who are 

1 Panl, vol. ii, p. 152. 
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believers or consecrated ones (oi dys, 1 Cor. i. 2, vii. 14), who 
are evidently admitted within its pale by baptism (Rom. vi. 3; 
1 Cor. i. 13 ff). He refers once and again to the Lord’s 
Supper, and gives the full and well-known account of its insti- 
tution which we have in 1 Cor. xi. 23-29. The Lord’s Day is 
apparently the day of worship in the church (1 Cor. xvi. 2), and 
the services consist in offerings, praise, prayer, and preaching. 
When we come to the office-bearers, it is true that we have no 
specific mention in the four epistles of elders or bishops and 
deacons by name. Baur lays great stress upon this silence, 
and rejects the pastoral epistles largely because of the 
developed form of church government which they contain. 
But the argument e silentio is always precarious, and that the 
apostle should make no mention of elders and deacons by 
name in our epistles is not more wonderful than that there 
should be no mention of ‘them in Ephesians, Colossians, or 
1 John, and no mention of the Lord’s Supper in Romans or 
Galatians. But we think we find a church constitution plainly 
taken for granted in our epistles. In Rom. xii. we have 
distinct references of this kind. The man who is charged with 
the ministry (daxovia») is to wait on his ministry; the teacher 
on his teaching; and he that ruleth (goierdmevoc) is to do so 
with diligence (vers. 7, 8). In 1 Cor. xii. 28 he mentions 
“teachers,” “helps” (évr”Agpeis), and “governments” (xuPegejoes), 
which we may reasonably suppose to embrace the two depart- 
ments of the office of the presbyter, and the diaconate. In 
Gal. vi. 6 he speaks of the teacher having a right to temporal 
support, and he inculcates submission to those who “have set 
themselves to minister unto the saints” (1 Cor. xvi. 16). Of 
course, if we extend our view to Hilgenfeld’s data, we find Paul 
and Barnabas “ electing elders in every church” (Acts xiv. 23) ; 
we read of the “bishops and deacons” of the church at 
Philippi (Phil. i. 1); we find respect inculeated towards 
spiritual rulers (*goiorauévoug, 1 Thess. v. 12,13; Heb. xiii. 7), 
and even submission and obedience (Heb. xiii. 7). 

We close our investigation in regard to the Christianity of 
Paul as contained in the four epistles with a brief reference, for 
the best of reasons, to the Apocalypse. This book is accepted 
by Baur and the Tiibingen school generally as written in the 
apostolic age, probably before A.D. 69; as the work of the 
Apostle John, one of the Boanerges; and as a composition 
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strongly Petrine or anti-Pauline in its tendency,’ notwithstand- 
ing its denunciations of those disturbers of the church, “ who 
say they are Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan” 
(ii. 9, iii. 9). According to Baur, it is Paul who is referred 
to under the false apostles mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Church at Ephesus (ii. 2); and his party who are condemned 
as Nicolaitanes (ii. 6, 16) and followers of Balaam, and “ that 
woman Jezebel” (ii. 14, 20). However that may be, we find 
in this work of John the Petrinist, the apostle and eye-witness 
of Christ, substantially the same Christian teaching as in the 
Epistles of Paul. Our Lord is possessed of a human nature, is 
sprung from David (xxii. 16), was crucified (xi. 8), and rose 
again (i. 18). But he is obviously more than man. He is 
“the Word of God ” (xix. 13), “the beginning of the creation of 
God ” (iii. 14), “the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last” (xxii. 13), and the object of the 
highest adoration (i. 5, 6, v. 11, 12). The doctrine of the 
atonement is distinctly taught. Christ is the “Lamb that was 
slain” (v. 12, &.), who “redeemed us by his blood” (v. 9), 
who “loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood” 
(i. 5). The followers of the Lamb are “ called, and chosen, and 
faithful” (xvii. 14), whilst all the “ unbelieving” are doomed 
to the “second death” (xxi. 8). The present system of things 
is to be wound up with a resurrection and general judgment 
in which Christ will be Judge, and is to be followed in the 
case of the saints by a blessed immortality (xx., xxi., xxii.). 
We have even the trace of church government not merely in 
the four and twenty elders, but in the angels of the churches ; 
for in them, according to Baur, we have an expression of the 
idea of the episcopate.’ In all this we have only touched on 
a few points; but they are sufficient to shew us that the 
Christianity of John, the eye-witness of Christ, and supposed 
adherent of Judaic Christianity, is substantially the same as 
that of Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles, even although he 


’ “Das unzweifelhafte Resultat, auf das wir durch alle hier zusam- 
mengestellten Ziige geftihrt werden, ist die Identitat des Apostels mit dem 
Apokalyptiker.”—Baur, Arit. Unt., p. 376; K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., p. 
147 ; Hilgenfeld, Hiul., pp. 447 ff. ; Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit., vol. i. pp. 
66 ff. 

2 K. G. d. drei ersten Jahrh., pp. 80, 81; Krit. Unt., p. 368 ; Hilgenfeld, 
Einl., pp. 413 ff. ; cf. also Sup. Rel., vol. iii. pp. 314 ff. 

3K, Gd. drei ersten Jahrh., p. 272. 
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may nowhere make special mention in so many words of 
justification by faith.’ 

The conclusion to which our investigation has conducted us 
admits of very brief and simple statement. The negative 
criticism of the Tiibingen school has its source in its peculiar 
philosophy, and is mainly an attempt to make the phenomena 
of the New Testament square with that philosophy. It is 
therefore a system of negation founded not so much upon the 
merits of the case, as upon an antecedent philosophy ; a denial 
not so much because the facts are false, as because the 
philosophy requires them to be explained away. Further- 
more, we have seen in passing that, admitting a certain 
amount of truth in the theory, it nevertheless fails utterly to 
account for all the facts and phenomena of the case. Still 
further, we have seen that, even supposing all the books 
cleared away by the Tiibingen criticism to be untrustworthy, 
yet in the residuum left we have the entire substance and 
system of Christianity remaining untouched. We have 
in the first four epistles of Paul the principle of the 
supernatural, the main facts of our Lord’s life, the complete 
system of Christian doctrine and ethics, and the institution of 
the church most clearly and fully taught and represented. 
Last of all we see that John, the so-called antagonist of Paul, 
and eye-witness of Christ, bears his testimony substantially to 
the same effect, so that at the mouth of these two witnesses 
alone we may consider the truth as thoroughly established. 
And we regard it of the utmost importance that intelligent 
men should have a clear perception of what is left to us in the 
way of New Testament literature and Christian doctrine even 
by the most negative school of criticism. In an age like the 
present, when such criticism is attempting to cast doubt on 
one book of Holy Scripture after another, it is natural for 
many in the church to get into a state of uneasiness and panic. 
While their eyes are filled with the dust and their ears with 
the din of battle, they can perceive nothing for the time but 
the contested field or fortalice, and are apt to think that that 
is the whole domain, and if it be taken, then all is lost. In 
their panic they forget for the moment that after all the great 
domain of Christianity is quite independent of that small 
fortalice, and were it even lost, not one single doctrine or 

? See Lechler, Ap. u. Nachap. Zeit., pp. 199 ff. 
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important historical fact would require to be surrendered. 
And surely it should go far to allay such uneasiness to 
remember that the most pronounced and able school of 
negative criticism frankly admits that the first four epistles 
of Paul, to which we may add the Revelation of John, are 
absolutely unassailable, and to know that these books contain 
within themselves the system of Christianity in all its circular 
completeness. 

We have now drawn our argument to a close, and finish with 
the remark, that, in Germany at least, the Tiibingen school, as a 
compact and distinctive school, has apparently passed its culmi- 
nation, and after contributing in its own way to New Testament 
criticism, is beginning to break up and disappear. This is the 
opinion not only of competent witnesses in general, but appar- 
ently of Zeller himself, as may be seen from the preface to his 
work on the Acts, where it is expressed by him, of course, in his 
own peculiar way. Even Hilgenfeld, the present head of the 
school, distinctly acknowledges that Baur went too far in the 
negative direction, and we have seen clear proofs of this con- 
viction in the preceding essay.’ The school, whatever its 
future influence may be, is not likely as such long to survive 
that special philosophy from which it sprang, and the very 
university to which it owed its birth, its original home, and 
its name, we believe, may almost be said to know it no more. 

ALEXANDER MAIR. 


Art. ITI.—Church Life in the Nineteenth Century— 
Geneva and Scotland. 


Geneve Religieuse au dix-neuvidme siecle. Ou Tableau des Faits qui, 
depuis 1815, ont accompagné dans cette Ville le developpement de 
UIndividualisme Ecclesiastique du Reveil, mis en regard de VAncien 
systeme Théocratique de VEglise de Calvin. Par le Baron H. bE 
Goutz, Chapelain de ’Ambassade de Prusse & Rome. Traduit de 
Allemand, sous les yeux de VAuteur. Par C. Mavan-Sitiem, 
ancien Pasteur & Hanau et &Génes, Pp. 593. 





[ is a singular fact that Geneva, a small and in itself an 
unimportant city and canton, should have, for three 
1 «* Es lasst sich nicht leugnen, dass die Baur’sche Kritik tiber das rechte 


Mass hinausgegangen ist, und dem kirchlichen Glauben gar zu tiefe Wunden 
geschlagen hat.” —Ein/., p. 197. See also Renan, Les Evangiles, pp. xxxiii ff. 
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hundred years, held so prominent a place, and exercised so 
powerful an influence in ecclesiastical questions, upon the 
whole of Europe. 

The individuality of Calvin, no doubt, which stamped itself 
upon the whole community in the sixteenth century, has contri- 
buted largely to this result. He came to the city as a stranger, 
and made it for himself a congenial home, not without struggle 
and personal trials. Driven out from it in exile by the forces 
which he stirred up in opposition to himself by his strength of 
character and bold resolution, he was recalled with acclamation, 
and spent the last nine years of his life in consolidating the 
structure which he had reared. That structure stood, because 
he sought to build it upon the Rock. Animated by the force 
of divine truth, as it was apprehended by him, he resolutely 
cast down the gorgeous fabric already existing under the name 
of the Church of God; and, clearing away the rubbish, 
laboured with a manly energy in his chosen work of rearing 
another which should be more worthy of that name. 

He lived in a heroic time of the world’s history, and was 
himself but one of the band of heroes who then rose against a 
spiritual tyranny, and laid anew the foundation of civil and 
religious liberty. To him, more distinctively perhaps than 
to any other of the Reformers, the Reformation meant the 
reconstruction of the Church of Christ. His great idea was 
the “Re-establishment of the entire public life of a Christian 
community, of which the renewal of evangelical worship and 
life only formed the foundation.” Though he found a 
republic already established in Geneva, and a Protestant 
congregation, yet his personal influence and abundant labours 
were such, both in confirming the republic, and organising the 
church, that his name is indissolubly connected with that city, 
and has drawn the attention of the world to it. 

But there is evidently something in the very position and 
circumstances of Geneva itself to account for the continued 
interest with which thoughtful men have for so long regarded it. 
Like one of the old cities of refuge in Judea, with its walls and 
gates, its rampart and fosse, and surrounded with its suburbs, it 
was so placed, as to give ready access and secure protection to all 
who were obliged to fly from their own countries, at various 
crises in their history. More especially during the times of 
persecution for religious convictions, it proved a safe asylum 
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for men from all the neighbouring countries of Europe. 
France contributed the largest number of these refugees ; and 
they mostly settled in Geneva, with their families, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. They were the most 
enlightened and liberal of their countrymen, as well as the 
most skilled in science and the arts; and their presence was 
a great gain to the republic. In like manner, at all the 
periods of political struggle since then, it seemed to be the 
natural course to follow that men should repair to Geneva 
for greater liberty to express their opinions, and for personal 
security in holding them. And thus it has come about, that 
Geneva may well be regarded as a “world in miniature,” 
where, in small compass, the great struggles of social, political, 
and ecclesiastical questions may be closely observed, and their 
results accurately marked. 

This is more specially true in all that respects the spiritual 
kingdom, in which Calvin’s work chiefly lay. As, in the 
kingdom of nature, there are particular spots where the 
greatest variety of plants and animals is to be found, and 
the naturalist selects these as fields for his careful observation, 
so, in this kingdom, the varieties shew themselves most clearly 
in precisely such circumstances as those which the history of 
the Church of Geneva exhibits; and the man who would 
accurately observe, and faithfully record, the different phases 
of spiritual life in the world, has a most favourable field 
presented to him in this little Swiss Republic. As if by 
common consent, men representing every sect in Christendom, 
and every shade of religious opinion that has found expression 
for itself during the last sixty years, even the Mormonism and 
Spiritualism of America, have made their appearance there. 
So that, if we wish to know how the currents of spiritual life and 
of religious opinion, are flowing, and what are their results in 
the aspect presented by the church at large, we may receive 
help from the careful observation of what has already 
occurred, in the conflict of opinion, in this restricted territory. 

It was such a motive as this which led the Baron de Goltz 
to Geneva, and which urged him to give to the world the 
results of his inquiries and observation, during a residence of 
two years there. He had access to all the documents bearing 
upon the church of Calvin, and its relation to the national life. 
He had personal intercourse with many of those who had 
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taken part in the prolonged struggles which had recently 
followed the entrance of spiritual life into the dead organism. 
And he was thus enabled to enter into the hidden springs of 
action, and to appreciate, at its full value, the force of evangelical 
truth in the various stages of its progress. As a stranger, 
looking on with an impartial eye, and with all the interest of 
one who was himself coming in contact with much that was 
new to him, giving him “new teachings,” he tells us, there is 
a clear freshness in all that he says, and he imparts to his 
readers the conviction, that, as an observer and narrator, he 
may be thoroughly trusted. The German edition of his book, 
published in 1861, was intended to help in the struggle then 
anticipated in Germany, as one that would lead to the entire 
separation of Church and State. As it was to be expected 
that a French edition would be more widely read than the 
other, the translation by M. Malan, published immediately 
after the other, and received with eager interest in France, was 
carefully revised by the author, and made virtually his own, 
with alterations to suit his special purpose. And it is thus his 
contribution to contemporary church history, presenting its 
relation to the past, and indicating its bearing upon the future. 
He presents to his readers the results of his inquiries, in order 
that they may learn for themselves the lessons which the facts 
are fitted to teach ; or rather, as he says, “ which the Lord him- 
self may teach, through them.” And it is in an earnest and 
devout spirit that he recognises the great fact, of life from 
above imparting spiritual convictions, and changing the course 
of the church’s history. It is as a theologian and a politician 
that he speaks, for he tells us that he has had no experience 
as a pastor. With a thorough appreciation of the variety of 
elements which came into play during the period elapsing 
between 1815 and the date of his work, he traces them out, 
and follows them to their issues, with great accuracy and pre- 
cision. The “individualism,” whose development he follows, 
is, with him, not only the force of a personal conviction of the 
truth, which seeks for itself freedom of expression, it is also the 
force of the natural man, throwing off the restraints of recog- 
nised truth and established order, and pursuing a course of its 
own towards what it deems a higher unity. While, therefore, 
he guards himself against being supposed to advocate for indi- 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, CII. E 
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vidualism, he keeps himself and his readers in the attitude of 
careful observers, watching the outcome of events, as the indi- 
cation of the Lord’s will, and seeking to be themselves living 
stones in the building of his temple. At the same time, his 
own point of view may be regarded as expressed in the very 
last paragraph of the book, where he says, “ All the institutions, 
all the ordinances of men, the old as well as the new, will never 
have any but a relative value. But the kingdom of God 
remains for ever; and, under the different forms of human 
life, it works in secret, like a fruitful seed, till the day when it 
will manifest itself glorious, at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The period which passes under his inspection most closely 
is the same which has witnessed, in our own country, the revival 
of spiritual life; and in all its stages of progress there has 
been a marked similarity. The restoration of peace to Europe, 
after all the convulsions of the French Revolution, and the 
wars of the empire, brought tranquillity to men’s minds, and 
the long continued anxieties and distresses, following upon the 
stirring movements of the time, predisposed them to receive 
new light upon many truths, and to open their hearts to fresh 
convictions. Whatever stirred the minds of men deeply 
throughout Europe, roused a ready echo in Geneva; and, in 
conformity with all its oldest and most powerful traditions, it 
was mainly in a religious direction that expression was given 
to the profoundest convictions of minds so stirred. The growth 
and development of the variety of “individualisms,’ which 
sprang up during the first part of this century, were at once 
and deeply influenced by the various political crises which have 
occurred from time to time. Civil and religious interests 
seemed to be affected together. The spiritual and the secular 
appeared to yield to the same impulses from without. The new 
organisms which arose were framed according to new laws of 
being ; and yet, in both spheres, they followed in the same lines 
the prevailing forces peculiar to each. 

It is necessary, in order to understand the nature of .these 
growths, to know something of the soil from which they 
sprang. As, in nature, the ingredients of the soil pass into the 
plants which grow in it, so, in the spiritual kingdom, the 
habits of thought, the opinions, the doctrines, the practices of 
bygone generations, affect the beliefs of those which follow. 
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And even after seed has long lain dormant, a time of 
quickening suddenly comes, and it springs up into plants, 
which draw their strength from ground which has long 
remained unstirred. It was, perhaps, with some such object 
in view that M. de Goltz begins with an account of the church 
of Calvin, and traces its history down to the time when fresh 
life began to enter it, and to change its character, while still 
shewing the effect of the old traditions. This forms one of the 
most interesting and instructive parts of his work ; and the 
information which he gives is drawn from authentic documents. 
He designates the church of Calvin a theocratical system ; 
and he shews how it was developed, and how it fell. We 
have said already that Calvin’s personal influence was powerful 
in the republic of Geneva as well as in its church. In his 
thought, both republic and church were combined in “ one 
unique conception.” In thus confounding the two distinct 
spheres of civil and religious life, he, like most other Protestants 
of his time, shewed that it was “a last tradition of that middle 
age whose chains had scarcely been broken.” We may well 
be thankful for the degree in which the cause of civil and 
religious liberty was understood by the men of that time, who 
had to contend for it against such fearful odds. And we may 
best shew our gratitude for the inheritance which they 
purchased for us at so great a cost, by carrying out to their 
legitimate issues the great principles for which they contended. 
It shews no want of appreciation of their efforts, but the 
contrary, when we discern, by the clearer light of this nine- 
teenth century, and by the teaching of experience, that these 
two spheres must be kept distinct, in order that each may 
best accomplish the end of its being. 

We have not here to do with the system of doctrine set up 
in the church of Calvin. That has held its ground, and will 
continue to do so, by the force of the truth which it contains, as 
that is in conformity with the word of God. We have a 
picture presented to us of the way in which Calvin sought to 
carry. out the great aim of his life, the establishment of a 
Christian community, in which the effects of his doctrinal 
teaching should be made to appear. ‘The Republican Govern- 
ment sympathised with him in all his views, and passed laws 
in accordance with them. The famous ordinances of the city 
of Geneva make us understand how they sought to regulate 
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the whole life of the citizens, even to the minutest details. 
It is impossible to read these without seeing how they con- 
tained, within themselves, on the principle of true religious 
liberty, the germ of their own overthrow. The real growth of 
individual life refuses to be regulated by the surveillance of 
police. Spiritual freedom resents the interference of external 
authority, however well meant it may be. Yet it was in 
accordance with traditions, not yet shaken off even by the 
noblest spirits of that time, that a higher life could be shaped 
by the compulsion of human authority ; and that it belongs to 
the province of law, to bring all the acts of private life into 
conformity with one definite standard. 

There was a law commanding the frequent and devout 
attendance upon the preaching of the word, chiefly on the 
Lord’s day, and on Thursday, the day for prayer. There was 
a penalty of sixty sous imposed upon those who should 
accompany a child to baptism, or a bride and bridegroom to 
the church for marriage, and fail to take part in the services, 
and hear the preaching. Prayer to God, before and after 
meals, was ordered to be offered by hosts and hostesses, on 
pain of sixty sous for each time it was omitted. No citizen or 
inhabitant having a house in the city was allowed either to 
eat or drink in any tavern. Very particular prohibitions 
were given in regard to dress and ornaments; no gold or 
silver was allowed in chains or bracelets ; no precious stones or 
other adornments; no silk dresses for artizans and other 
people of mean condition. Women were prohibited from 
dressing up their hair, and putting ornaments on their heads. 
Women of quality were forbidden to wear more than four gold 
rings, except brides on their marriage-day and the day after ; 
and the wives of tradesmen were forbidden to wear any at all. 
The number of dishes allowed at entertainments was care- 
fully limited. Feasts at betrothals and baptisms, which 
were allowed only to people of quality and of means, were 
restricted to ten guests. And at marriage festivities the 
lower class could not invite more than ten guests, the middle 
class no more than twenty, and the higher class no more than 
thirty. Such were some of the laws enacted ; and the records 
of the consistory and of the councils are still in existence, to 
prove that they were, during a long time, put into execution 
with the greatest rigour. The ecclesiastical tribunal exercised 
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its power in correcting offences under them, by church censures; 
and when these failed, they were reported to the Council of 
State, and were punished as breaches of the civil law. The 
fact that these ordinances were passed with the deliberate 
and unanimous consent of the General Council, composed of 
the whole body of the people of Geneva, supplies the reason 
for their enforcement being possible. 


“ But what must happen,” asks M. de Goltz, “as soon as this good- 
will of all should fail—as soon as the State should begin to separate 
itself from the laws of religious life, and to follow its own tendencies 
towards views purely earthly—as soon as the church itself, while still 
maintaining the ordinances, should have lost the spirit which made their 
life, and by that very fact, should have seen its influence over the 
population disappear? Evidently this entire edifice rested only on this 
supposition, that on the one side the bourgeoisie—that is to say, the mass 
of the people—and on the other, the flock of believers, were one and the 
same thing. From the moment, then, that the historical development 
came to demonstrate the falsity of this proposition, all this organism so 
wisely arranged, became necessarily no more than a law without force, 
a form without life, a helpless corpse.” 


At first, however, there was no misgiving as to the system 
being one which could not fail to secure most beneficial and 
lasting results. And we find so competent a spectator as 
John Knox thus writing his impressions of what he saw at 
Geneva :— 


“T have always desired in my heart, and I cannot yet give up this 
desire, that it should please God to bring you to this place, in which, as 
I hesitate not to say, you will find the best Christian school which has 
appeared on the earth since the days of the apostles. I admit that else- 
where also Christ is preached in truth, but nowhere else have I seen 
the Reformation extend its influence so deeply upon the whole state, 
social and religious.” 


For three centuries, to judge from external appearances, 
the church of Geneva continued faithful to the ecclesiastical 
institutions of its founder. But during that period there 
occurred continual changes in its internal organisation ; and 
each change of century coincided with a time of crisis. In 
what remained of the sixteenth, the personal influence of Beza 
continued what Calvin had begun. The living forces of the 
Reformation reigned paramount over the convictions and 
consciences of men. As the result of the intensity of its 
religious life, Geneva at the same time reached its highest 
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point in political importance. The development of the 
church’s life was assured by the absolute protection which the 
State granted to it, and by constant and intimate relations 
with foreigners. The most glorious souvenir of this period, 
which continued to be celebrated in the republic down to the 
time of the French occupation, was the “ Escalade,” when the 
citizens victoriously repelled a sudden and insidious attack by 
the neighbouring House of Savoy in 1602, plotting in concert 
with all the Catholic powers, to take and destroy the great 
stronghold of Protestantism. 

After the death of Beza in 1606, or rather at the Synod of 
Dordrecht in 1618, began the distinguishing feature of the 
seventeenth century, which inaugurated the reign of theological 
formulas. Then the theocratic system degenerated, and 
became a system of ecclesiastical absolutism. External 
authority, the authority of the letter, obtained ascendancy 
over the spirits of men, and over their faith. But, in pro- 
portion as strength was sought in measures of external 
compulsion, it came to pass, of necessity, that the internal life 
continued to grow more and more weak. 

The appeal of the younger Turrettin in 1697 against 
dogmatism seems to mark, not only the approach of a new 
century, but that of a new era. And the speciality of the 
eighteenth century, in the history of the theocratic system, is, 
that it became nothing but a dead formalism. It was during 
its course that Voltaire set himself, during the twenty years 
of his residence near the city, with deliberate and exquisite 
ingenuity, and with greater success than that of the Savoyard 
escalade, to sap the foundations of the ancient severity of 
morals at Geneva; and to declare open war against the 
Christian religion, and even against every kind of truth 
specially religious : while Rousseau, a native of Geneva, and 
joining the citizens in their defence against the common 
enemy, maintained the cause of natural religion, and directed 
his talents and eloquence, with equal force, against a divine 
revelation, and against the company of pastors, whose belief in 
the divinity of Christ had then become more than doubtful. 
The government, both in Church and State, had become that 
of an aristocracy. The pastors, appointed by the company, 
were selected according to prevailing principles; and, in the 
records which contain the reasons for the various appointments, 
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we find that a “man of merit” and of “good family” are 
synonymous terms, and that the services of a father or grand- 
father were the strongest arguments to establish the claim of 
a son or grandson. 

The French Revolution, with a sudden crash, broke up the 
quietude of the dead organism. Its waves dashed upon 
Geneva, and overthrew its dearly-loved independence. A 
fierce inroad of Jacobins laid it low, and by a military coup 
de main of the Directory, the Republic was incorporated with 
the “Grande Nation,” and became only the chief place in the 
department of the Leman in the Republic of France. During 
its “captivity ” of sixteen years, until 1814, Geneva came under 
all the influences which were then at work throughout France, 
and these affected the Church as well as the State. The funds 
of the old republic, which the Revolution had spared, were 
put into the hands of the Economical Society, composed of old 
citizens of Geneva, charged to employ them for the support . 
of the churches and schools. This society became the prin- 
cipal centre of the national souvenirs and conservative interests 
of the country. But the great mass of the people were in 
danger of losing the last remains of its pious respect for the 
church of their fathers; and, in their almost total neglect of 
public worship, the pastors in the empty churches were reduced 
to deplore, along with the loss of independence, “the ruin of 
the piety and the virtues of our fathers.” 

The restoration brought with it a kind of life to the church. 
The love of country, which had held its ground during the 
years of misfortune, and which had found in the church its 
refuge and its defence, blazed up into a delirium of enthusiasm, 
when the entry of the Austrians, on the last day of 1813, 
brought back the public liberty. And when there followed the 
re-establishment of the Genevan Republic, and its union with 
the Swiss Confederation, there was a new outburst of patriot- 
ism, which drew all parties together, recognising “only one 
desire, that of peace, and but one need, that of order.” 

The true life of the church, however, was wanting. The 
spirit of Calvin no longer dominated in it. The truth which 
he had taught was no longer believed by its ministers, The 
true divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ was denied. The sole 
ground of a sinner’s hope was not preached in its pulpits. But 
He whom Calvin had served so faithfully, and who watched 
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over His own cause in a city so peculiarly associated with 
divine truth, provided the needed remedy. 

Already, even in the course of the eighteenth century, the 
Moravians and the followers of Wesley had come to proclaim 
in Geneva the doctrines of a pure gospel. Count Zinzendorf, 
at the head of a band of about fifty, arrived in 1741, and left 
behind him a community numbering more than six hundred 
members. Their influence contributed much to prepare the 
ground for the revival which the early years of the nineteenth 
century brought with them. A visit from the famous Baroness 
de Kriidener at that time contributed greatly to the stirring 
of men’s minds in the direction of spiritual life ; but it also 
materially helped to determine the attitude of bitter opposi- 
tion which the representatives of the church of Geneva then 
assumed, and which they continued to shew, more and more, 
as life began to flow into the church. A pamphilet by 
Empeytaz, a young and zealous man, one of her disciples, and 
animated with her mystic fervour, became the signal of con- 
flict. It made a direct attack upon the venerable company of 
pastors, and pointedly charged them with teaching false 
doctrine on the vital truth of the divinity of Christ. Public 
attention was effectually roused by the controversy which 
followed. One of its results was, that Empeytaz was forced to 
quit Geneva. The friends who had taken part with him were 
confirmed in their faith by Richard Wilcox, an English 
merchant and Calvinistic Methodist, who then resided for a 
year in the city. In his teaching, he dwelt chiefly upon the 
“eternal love and compassion of the Father, and upon the 
certainty and unchangeable strength of the salvation accom- 
plished by the Son.” His work was chiefly blessed in awaken- 
ing the life of prayer in the students of theology, with whom he 
had met. On leaving them, he united with them in earnest 
supplication to God, that He might soon send them a spiritual 
guide, who should instruct them in the way of salvation. This 
prayer was answered in the person of Robert Haldane, who 
arrived on a visit to Geneva at the very time when Wilcox left 
it. The influence exerted by him was more powerful and 
lasting than that of any other; and it lay chiefly in the bring- 
ing the word of God into contact with the hearts and minds of 
those who had been awakened to see the necessity of finding 
life in Him, whom they had come to recognise as a divine 
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Saviour. The doctrine of justification by faith, the centre of 
personal and practical Christianity, was that to which he chiefly 
directed their attention. Gaussen and Malan, ministers in the 
national church, who had been already converted to orthodoxy, 
owed to their intercourse with Haldane their saving conversion 
as living Christians. Merle d’Aubigné, Frederick Monod, 
Emile Guers, Henry Pyt, Charles Rieu, and others whose names 
are less known, were among the students who then realised the 
beginning of a new life in their souls. And in their life-work, 
begun and carried on from that time, we can understand how 
it was the commencement of a new era in the history of 
Geneva. From the pen of Malan we have a graphic picture 
of the way in which the meetings with the students were con- 
ducted. They were Bible readings, at which Haldane himself 
spoke little, while he encouraged them to bring forward all their 
objections and difficulties. “It was his forefinger that spoke,” 
he says, “for, according as his Bible, from constant use, opened 
at once here or there, his finger rested upon the passage, and 
while I read, fixed me to it, as if he wished to deepen the 
impression which the sword of the Spirit made upon my soul.” 
It is impossible here to follow minutely the varied phases 
of the struggle which ensued. Gaussen and Malan began 
boldly to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. Haldane 
thus described the effect of a sermon preached by Malan, upon 
the necessity of salvation by grace, and the impossibility of 
meriting anything from God by good works: “It was like a 
clap of thunder. I shall never forget the surprise, the pain, 
the irritation, and the indignation which appeared in the 
faces of some of those who were present.” Haldane himself 
was the only one who went to see the preacher at his house, 
Ife shook him warmly by the hand, exclaiming, “God be 
praised! The gospel is again preached in Geneva.” Every- 
where else, and even among the relations of the young 
preacher, that discourse roused the most lively indignation. 
This scene helps us to understand the actual position of 
things. The fundamental doctrines of the gospel, which were 
again with fresh energy proclaimed in 1817, were the very 
same which were announced at Wittemberg in 1517, and a 
few years later at Geneva. And they had to encounter the 
very same opposition from the natural heart of man, putting 
into action all his strength to resist the humbling truth, that 
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salvation is from the Lord alone. It is sufficiently striking to 
watch how the very church which Calvin had organised for 
the purpose of maintaining these truths now set itself, in its 
turn, to prevent by all means in its power, their being preached 
by its ministers, and disseminated among its members. It is 
instructive to follow the course of the contest during the next 
twenty years, and to see how, time after time, those who clung 
to the national church, with all the force of patriotism and 
love for its old traditions, were yet compelled, by the strength 
of their convictions, and the impossibility of holding them 
within its pale, to take up a position of separation. And it is 
with a sense of sadness that we trace the issue of it all, when the 
operation of the same principle of the identification of Church 
and State which, in Calvin’s hands, and with the predomin- 
ance of Bible truth, had once produced good results, led to a 
fatal subversion of what, in his day, was highest and most 
powerful. In 1846, a revolution took place in the Republic of 
Geneva. The Radical party, long kept down with difficulty, 
obtained then a bold and resolute leader; and, with the help 
of the Catholics, whose number had largely increased during 
the French occupation, they possessed themselves, by force of 
arms, of the whole power of the State, and settled everything 
anew, in accordance with their principle, of the ascendancy of 
the people. In 1847, they remodelled the church, and gave it 
a new constitution. The ordinances of Calvin were abolished. 
The appointment of the pastors was taken out of the hands in 
which it had been for three hundred years, and was given to 
the people. Universal suffrage prevailed here as in everything 
else. The first results of this change have seemed to be good. 
Owing to the purer atmosphere around them, the choice by 
the people has proved to be better than it had been under the 
former system. But all is dependent upon the character of 
the electors, who consist of all “ Genevese citizens adhering to 
the national church.” The political and the secular have a 
fatal ascendancy given to them. The National Church of 
Geneva is no longer the church of John Calvin, it is the 
church of James Fazy. And the very city has changed its 
character and outward aspect under this new dictator. One 
who remembers the city thirty years ago, and who, when 
paying his two sous at the gates on entering or quitting it after 
ten o’clock at night, at the same time paid homage to the 
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ordinances of Calvin, now finds an entire change. The gates 
have all disappeared. The broad ramparts around the city, 
on which the aristocratic citizens were in the habit of pro- 
menading on holidays in gay crowds, have all been levelled, 
and the fosse filled up, and their place is now occupied by 
blocks of houses for the sovereign people. Fazy has stamped 
his individuality upon the modern Geneva as completely as 
Calvin did upon the ancient. The whole aspect of things is 
different. The provision for the pleasures of the people takes 
the place in prominence which once was given to their 
exercises of religion. A public gaming-table was even estab- 
lished, to complete the overthrow of all that was most dearly 
cherished under the old regime. What then can be expected 
from all these influences upon the people, as to the right 
exercise of their electoral privileges in the State Church? We 
may, indeed, believe that “a living dog is better than a dead 
lion.” But there is no law of development yet known to 
science by which the dog can be expected to grow into a 
lion. And there is no law of development, iu the spiritual 
kingdom, whereby it can be expected that a church, based 
upon the political principle of universal suffrage, can rise 
up into a church that is founded upon the living Rock of 
foundation. 

But the truth which Calvin had taught became once more 
the seed of the kingdom in the hearts of men, springing up 
into forms more or less varied, but shewing a gradual progress 
towards a regular organisation, by which the church of Christ 
may be discerned, and by which it can make its influence bear 
powerfully upon the world. The force of circumstances deter- 
mined the new starting-point. Instead of beginning with the 
church and with the community, as Calvin had done, and thus 
reaching down to the individual ; it became a matter of neces- 
sity, to begin with the individual, and so to rise up into a 
Christian church anda Christian community. The end desired 
was the same; the means of accomplishing it were different. 
The authority of law was depended upon by Calvin to secure 
his purpose ; the force of free growth and spiritual develop- 
ment was now trusted to accomplish the will of Him who is 
the only Giver of life. The first method was followed by more 
rapid results ; the second led to a slow and gradual progress, 
In the one, the kingdom of heaven was as the grain of mustard- 
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seed, growing into a great tree, supplying shelter, and shewing 
outwardly the power of divine truth ; in the other, the same 
kingdom was as the leaven, working secretly, and extending 
its influence from man to man, until the whole mass be 
pervaded with the saving power of the gospel of Christ. 

The special design of Baron de Goltz being to shew the 
development of “individualism,” its first stage is presented as 
the religious, in the entrance of true spiritual life into 
Geneva. In the farther progress of events, the ecclesiastical 
individualism is developed. And there is another stage 
reached, when the theological individualism enters the evan- 
gelical church, and threatens to overthrow che entire structure, 
by removing the word of God, on which the truth of the 
gospel rests. There is, however, a deeper view of these 
developments which the course of events presents to us, and 
to which he would certainly have drawn attention more fully 
than he does, if the experience of a pastor had been added to 
the clear spiritual insight which he shews, in observing the 
different currents of thought and feeling. There is evidence 
supplied of the distinction between individuality and 
individualism. In the one, there is the true life of Christ in 
the soul prevailing over the idiosyncrasies of the man; in the 
other, there is the stronger power of what is individual and 
personal in the man asserting itself over a professed subjection 
to Christ. The one leads to a true submission to the will of 
God ; the other asserts man’s will as his guiding principle of 
life. The one prepares for the true growth of the “body of 
Christ” into His manhood; the other isolates the individual 
Christian, and separates him from his fellows. In fact, we see 
in this vital distinction the beginning of the great struggle, 
which must of necessity go on in the world, between the 
God-man and the Man-god, between the Christ and the 
Antichrist; a struggle which, we know, must end in the 
personal coming of Him who shall “consume that Wicked 
with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy him with the 
brightness of his coming.” 

It was natural that, when difficulties arose with respect to 
their position in the national church, those who had already 
owed so much to Haldane, should be influenced by his known 
opinions as a Congregationvalist and Baptist. Hence we find 
the first organisations take the form of Congregationalism ; 
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and there are separate groups, divided on the question of adult 
or infant baptism. Malan secured for himself a position of 
independence, and of greater freedom to act as a witness for 
the truth in his “Church of the Testimony,” by connecting 
himself with a Presbyterian body in Scotland. He boldly 
took up the position of being the true representative, in his 
own person, and in those who adhered to him, of the church of 
Calvin; and to the very last maintained his separate position, 
refusing to abate the strictness of discipline, and to consent to 
infant baptism being made an open question. 

At first, the efforts for the propagation of the gospel were 
individual. Bost, Neff, and others, went forth to evangelise, 
impelled by their own zeal, and aided by the prayers of their 
friends. But when the Revolution of 1830 brought a fresh 
political agitation, and opened up France as a field for 
evangelisation, the Evangelical Society of Geneva was con- 
stituted. In point of fact, this society exercised all the 
functions of a church. It established a school of theology, 
where students were received from all countries. It had a 
place of worship, where services were regularly conducted, and 
the young specially cared for. It had its board of missions, 
sending out its trained missionaries to all the French-speaking 
populations throughout the world. But it was not till 1849, 
after the national church had received its new constitution, that 
the Free Evangelical Church of Geneva was regularly formed. 
In it were included all the different congregations which were 
prepared to adopt the Profession of Faith, containing sixteen 
propositions, involving all the essential truths ‘of Christianity. 
The word of God was made the broad basis; and all the 
distinctive doctrines of evangelical truth, the same which had 
formed the ground of the struggles of the preceding years of 
conflict, were expressed in clear and emphatic terms. As to 
the vexed question of baptism, it was tersely expressed thus : 
“The church baptises infants; but if she has within her 
bosom brethren who think it duty to await a more advanced 
age for this act, she does not think that this difference ought 
to be a cause of division among her members.” The venerable 
Malan stood almost alone in declining to take his place in the 
new organisation, and had the pain of seeing great part of his 
congregation prefer to join their brethren. But the respect 
and love which had always surrounded him, on account of his 
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noble stand for evangelical truth, still retained a number of 
attached hearers, to whom he continued to preach till the very 
last, in 1864, with all the fatherly affection of a large and 
loving heart. 

It was indeed more than time to gather up the fragments 
of the scattered dissentients from the national church. 
Another leaven had been at work besides the true leaven. 
Individualism, in the sense of selbstdndigkeit, had been long 
at work among those called the Brethren, and Mr Darby 
came to inoculate them with the principles of the Plymouth 
sect. So great success had followed his efforts, that M. de 
Goltz reckons that of all those who had quitted the national 
church, one half were Darbyites, as they then began to be 
called. The fact of their formally separating themselves from 
the congregation to which they had the nearest affinity, was 
that which at last made it possible for union to be secured by 
the various evangelical bodies in the city. This was a healthy 
movement, and brought together, in a regular church organi- 
sation, those who were already united in sentiment and 
opinion. The disintegrating influence of the individualistic 
principle became more and more evident, in the breaking up 
of the Brethren into as many sects as those out of which the 
scattered remnant were now being incorporated into one 
church. And no greater contrast could be presented than 
that between these separate parties, in which the opposing 
principles were at work—union in Christ, separation in self. 
The true hope for the regeneration of Geneva, and for the 
spread of the gospel into France through the instrumentality 
of Geneva, must lie only in connection with a church so 
organised as to check the natural workings of self, and bind 
its members together in united action for promoting the great 
end for which the church of God exists. 

The ecclesiastical individualism of Vinet of Lausanne had 
made the subject of separation between Church and State a 
familiar one to those whose patriotism made it a trial to 
contemplate dissent. His principle represented it to be 
essential to a true personal conviction of Christian truth, to 
assert and maintain individual liberty to profess it, free from 
all interference by secular influences. This holds good in 
connection with a republican form of government, as well as 
with any other. And when Radicalism had secured the 
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control of all the secular authority, and had seated itself 
within the church herself, it then became a simple matter of 
necessity to organise a separate Free church, which should be 
based upon scriptural principles, and of which the members 
should be members of the body of Christ, and not mere citizens 
of the State. 

No sooner had the church become organised, than a further 
development took place in the theological individualism of 
Scherer. He was one of the professors in the theological school, 
and, as a scholar, the ablest and most talented of all. His 
influence over the students was great ; and he was beloved 
for his amiability of character and invariable kindness. He 
belonged to the individualistic school of Vinet, and carried 
out his system to its extreme point. Vinet was more orator 
than theologian ; and when appealing to conscience as the 
seat of religious convictions, he brought the person of Christ 
into relation with it in a contemplative method, instead of the 
dialectic one of Calvinism. The greatest fault of his theology 
was its wanting the historical sense, and consequently a basis 
truly biblical. Scherer not only maintained Vinet’s principle 
and carried out his method, but acted upon a favourite thought 
of his, that every Christian ought to bring the fullest sincerity 
aud frankness into the manifestation of his religious convictions. 
He had also adopted the system of Schleiermacher, and his own 
natural character laid him peculiarly open to the influence of 
his mysticism. Combining in himself both the German and the 
French characteristics, the views which in a German would 
have remained theoretic, became in him animated with a 
practical force urging him on, with his peculiarly subtle and 
penetrating intellect, to the full outcome of the principle with 
which he started. He seemed to himself to be opening up to 
the evangelical church a fuller spiritual freedom in maintain- 
ing gospel truth, when he cast off all authority whatsoever, and 
made conscience itself the source of the truth. His first assault 
was upon the canon of Scripture. Laying entirely aside the Old 
Testament, he maintained that the authority given to the canon 
of the New Testament was only the remains of Catholicism 
retained by the Reformation; and that the idea of infallible 
authority had its origin in the need of an external authority 
which is innate to human nature. But in rejecting the literal 
authority of the Bible, he would not give up the gospel, which, 
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he said, does not consist in a written revelation, but in the 
living person of Jesus Christ himself. The apostles were the 
immediate witnesses of his life, his teaching, his death, and his 
resurrection ; they received the Holy Spirit, and with Him 
the comprehension of the work and the doctrine of their 
Master; and the New Testament has only the authority of its 
being the primitive and authentic testimony of Christianity, 
and in no respect specially inspired. With regard to the 
effect of this upon Christians, he says: “I do not see what 
harm there is for the piety of the Christian, to exchange the 
letter of a code for the living products of the apostolical 
individuality, an authority for a history, a cabalistic ventrilo- 
quism for the noble accent of the human voice.” He thought 
thus to assert a liberty for the human spirit, to rise higher in 
the divine life; but the result was very different. As he him- 
self said, a few years later, with a tone of deep sadness: “ I 
feel that there is in human things a sure downward path that 
we never remount. I see myself dragged, by the convictions 
of my spirit, towards a future which inspires me with neither 
interest nor confidence.” One by one, he had been forced by 
the tendency of his views to give up all the distinctive doc- 
trines of the gospel, and even to doubt the supernatural 
character of the person of Christ and of salvation. Scepticism 
had followed upon his mysticism. He gave up the authority 
of the Bible, as being the “ letter that killeth,” forgetting that 
the words of the Lord Jesus, as they are recorded there, are 
“ spirit and life” to the souls of men. This last development 
of the principle of individualism shews, in as clear a manner 
as possible, what is really involved in it, as distinguished from 
the individuality of the living Christian, daily fed by the living 
word of the living God. It is the predominance of the human 
element, not in any of its grosser forms, not even in an offensive 
self-assertion ; it is the natural man, rejoicing in his liberty to 
think and to act for himself, in his highest concerns, dreaming 
of progress and activity, and awaking at last in darkness and 
sorrow, without Christ and without hope. 

It was a cruel crisis in the history of the newly formed church. 
When Scherer left the theological school, in the beginning 
of 1850, his intimation of changed convictions having been 
made to his colleagues the preceding June, he was followed, 
three months after, by ten of the most zealous students 
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Every effort had meanwhile been made to retain him, the 
importance of the change in him not being at first believed. 
A special course of lectures on inspiration had been given by 
Gaussen, Merle, and La Harpe, to the students; but without 
any effect upon those who had come under the influence of 
the new teaching. The hearts of men were deeply stirred ; 
their minds were exercised upon the subjects now discussed, 
with a fuller insight into the truth. And the result of the 
crisis was permanent good, The old traditional views were 
rudely shaken. The necessity was felt, more and more 
irresistibly, for a more historical and a more methodical study 
of Scripture, as well as for a more spiritual apprehension of 
doctrine. And there was also a concentrating of attention 
upon the person of Jesus Christ, considered in his humanity, 
as well as his divinity, which proved of great practical value 
in the progress of the true Christian life. It seemed as if the 
tree, which the Lord had anew planted in Geneva, was being 
thoroughly shaken into its place, while being watered with 
the water of life, in order that it might strike its roots more 
freely and deeply into the soil, and thus grow up again into a 
great tree for the glory of the Husbandman. 

We are conscious of having given but a brief and imperfect 
view of the doctrinal discussions of the period embraced in the 
work of Baron de Goltz. Yet enough has been said to shew 
that he has been justified in selecting Geneva as a field of 
study, in order to arrive at a correct idea of the present posi- 
tion of the church of Christ throughout the world. It would 
be interesting to know what his fresh experiences are since he 
has occupied the position of chaplain to the Prussian Embassy 
at Rome, after having had the opportunity of observation in the 
“Protestant Rome.” He is evidently one who is fitted to 
understand how the great Head of the church is Himself 
directing the course of events everywhere, in order to the over- 
turning of all that man has built up, and the establishing upon 
its ruins of that which He will cause to stand the “ baptism of 
fire,” by which every man’s work shall be tried of what sort it 
is. “The seed is the word of God,” and how true does it ever 
prove to be, that “that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die.” Death must come first, in order to the upspring- 
ing of the living stem, and the bearing of the fruit unto per- 
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fection. And yet good men are ever so unwilling to believe that 
this seed must so die. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth.” He died that we might 
live. The written word has been given to us, the record of 
God’s will; and all human systems which embody its truth 
must die, in order that the living truth of God may spring 
up with fresh power. And when the seed becomes the 
“children of the kingdom,” sown out into the field of the 
world, all that is carnal in them must die, that the imparted life 
may bring forth its fruit ; nay, they must themselves die, that 
their testimony may remain to the faithfulness and truth of Him 
who was theirall. The work of men, even the ablest and most 
distinguished of their time, must submit to the universal law of 
the spiritual kingdom, so that all that was right and true in it 
may the more clearly be made manifest to be the work of God. 
The study of the church at Geneva bears very closely upon 
that of the church of our own country. Scotland had her great 
individuality, John Knox, who left a stamp of himself deeply 
set upon the constitution both of Church and State. We 
have already seen the impression made upon his mind by what 
he witnessed in the city of Calvin. It was that impression 
which determined him to bring to bear upon his own country 
the same vital influences. And he followed the same example ; 
he carried out the same procedure, so far as existing circum- 
stances would permit. He had not, indeed, the same facilities 
as in a republic, for influencing the minds of the people, and 
thus, through them, determining the action of the national 
government. But, by means of the power of the truth which 
he preached, he gained an ascendancy over men of all ranks 
and conditions; and, by his force of character, guided the 
course of events for the overthrow of the Church of Rome, and 
the establishment of the Church of Scotland. It was natural 
that he should attach the same importance to the power of the 
secular arm in maintaining the truth of God, as Calvin had 
done. It belonged to the traditions of the times. It seemed 
to all the Reformers, that in this they were bound to follow 
the theocratic system of the Jews, the ancient church of God ; 
and that in this they had the direct sanction of the word of God. 
The actual course of history would seem to draw attention to 
the fact, that God also teaches by His providence; and that 
He guides those who are careful to mark the events which 
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He brings to pass, into a true interpretation of that Scripture, 
which even the wisest of men are ever apt to read wrongly. 
There is a close parallel between the onward progress of the 
Church of Geneva and the Church of Scotland. In both, the 
church resembled, in the seventeenth century, a nurse who, 
by taking a surfeit of theology, overlaid the infant truth com- 
mitted to her care, and who, on awaking to the fact, in the 
eighteenth, that the child was dead, carried it about, like the 
Bambino at Rome, with superstitious reverence, until the 
crash of the French Revolution made her drop it from her arms. 
And when the nineteenth century brought new life to her 
nursling, her course of treatment has shewn the very same 
characteristics. The stirring life annoyed and troubled her ; 
she had a ready blow for the disobedient, and instant expulsion 
for him who would not say his catechism. And now, as the 
century has grown older, she has learned to believe that there 
may be a true meaning in the persistent cry for spiritual free- 
dom, and a more thorough search into the word of God. She 
allows the youth of the period to draw in their chairs beside 
her, and she is ready to inquire, and to bear patiently, and to 
acknowledge all that approves itself to be the eternal verity. 
The period of revival corresponded in Scotland with that in 
Geneva, and it had some of the same agents. Indeed, the two 
brothers, James and Robert Haldane, had already completed 
their work in their own country before the latter paid his 
memorable visit to Geneva. The Highland districts had 
already been largely quickened, apart altogether from their 
instrumentality. But in the north, before the century began, 
their itinerant meetings, and the Sabbath schools, which for 
the first time were by them established there, proved the 
means of awakening many to the reality of the gospel; and 
the effect remains to the present day. The determined 
opposition of all the churches to the novelty of laymen 
addressing their fellow-men, and teaching the children, shewed 
how much the form had been put in place of the substance, 
even among those who had, on other grounds, seceded from 
the national church. The Haldanes were the first pioneers in — 
many districts of the country, besides the chief towns; and 
their chief concern was, to bring men to Christ as a living 
Saviour for them, and to instruct them in the living Word of 
truth, It was nothing but the impossibility of carrying on 
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their work in face of the opposition by the church, that 
compelled them to quit her, and to form Congregationalist 
churches, founded on the principle of individual conversion. 
There was a powerful influence exerted upon the religious 
life of Scotland by some of those who had been brought under 
the power of the truth in Geneva. Visits from Malan, and 
other well-known men, shewed the power of action and 
re-action in the forces of the spiritual kingdom, which is so 
plainly designed to be for the world, and not for any particular 
nation only. The simplicity with which they bad received 
the saving gospel of Christ communicated itself in their 
preaching, and in their intercourse with private Christians. 
The results shewed how great is the advantage to be 
gained by the free intermingling of men of different national 
characteristics. The hard Scottish intellect sensibly melted 
under the power of burning words, proclaiming the familiar 
doctrines, but presenting them in a new and clearer aspect. 
The far-reaching and powerfully-drawing love of the Father, 
the fulness and completeness of the work of the Son, the 
reality and power of the person of the Spirit—these were 
the great topics of that time. Christians were called to 
earnest persevering prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost ; 
and many responded to the call. The answer to prayer was 
not withheld. Chiefly in the west, in 1830, there were 
wonderful manifestations of spiritual power upon the spirits 
of men, and the kingdom of God was brought nigh in the 
experience of very many. In 1824, the first appeal for special 
prayer had been issued; and now it seemed as if a new era 
had begun. Nothing belonging to man can be free from 
his natural imperfection; and very soon extreme opinions 
began to be brought forward, and to startle the orthodox. 
Individualisms of various kinds presented themselves, accord- 
ing as one or another of the great gospel truths assumed an 
exaggerated importance in different minds. And, unhappily, 
it was a time when ecclesiastical questions began to engross 
the attention of the church. Thus it came about, that 
Scotland saw an increase made to the number of its “ heresies,” 
instead of receiving the full benefit of the new life which had 
been given. Yet, even thus, it is impossible to estimate the 
effect produced upon religious thought in the country, by the 
general attention being directed to the subjects then debated, 
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Where there has been no divergence from the doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith, yet these have been more freely subjected 
to the supreme authority of the word of God, in the exercise 
of personal responsibility, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. And thus men have learned to hold fast the truth, 
as it has been brought with power to the conscience, instead 
of being content to profess only what the church has 
prescribed. 

The church herself now began to awake into life. Men of 
individuality of character, and themselves under the power of 
a spiritual influence, commanded respect for the gospel which 
they preached. The evangelical party gradually gained an 
ascendancy. The true work of the church began to be realised, 
and to be done. And, of necessity, difficulty and opposition 
arose from within and from without; and thus the crisis of 
1843 came. Revival had prepared the way for it, and 
revival followed it. There are districts in various parts of 
Scotland to which never, up till that time, had there been 
opened up a channel for the new spiritual life of the country 
to flow since the Reformation. And seeing that, at that time, 
the influence of the chief proprietors of the soil mainly 
told upon the inhabitants, either in the direction of keeping 
them under the old superstitions, or transferring them to the 
Protestant Church, it may well be supposed that there had 
been little change effected but that of outward form. It is 
not difficult to distinguish these districts, even down to the 
present day. The Registrar-General announces them, every 
quarter, to every one who will listen. There is no mystery 
about his terrible lists. The figures shade off from those 
places where the dead organism of John Knox’s church 
has been lying longest, breeding corruption, to those which 
have been longest under the influence of a life-giving gospel. 
A single generation is not enough to overcome the corrupting 
influence of the preceding nine. Even where the new 
channels were opened up, it did not follow that they were 
filled with only the water of life. The individualism of human 
nature is the very spirit of sect and party; and it was but 
natural that, in many an instance, it proved to be in stronger 
force than the deeper current of a spiritual life. And yet the 
individuality of an honest conviction, which asserted itself in 
breaking off from an inert formalism, placed men in a position 
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where they might at least be within the reach of vital 
influences. 

These influences continued to act upon the minds and 
hearts of men, in connection with the greatly-increased 
appliances of evangelical effort throughout the whole extent 
of Scotland. All the churches shared in the additional 
impulse given, in the direction of bringing the power of the 
gospel to bear upon life and doctrine. And, in answer to 
believing prayer, the Lord himself gave evidence of the 
reality of his own declaration, “Lo, I AM with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” In 1859-60, there was a 
very evident stirring of men’s minds all over the country. 
The kingdom of God was again brought very near, in the 
experience of greater numbers, and in a greater number of 
localities, than on the previous occasion, thirty years before. 
The churches were now better prepared for it; and there 
were fewer ecclesiastical hindrances in the way. But yet, in 
many districts, it was but natural that “surprise, pain, 
irritation, and indignation” should be plainly discerned in 
those who could not at first perceive, that Christ as “The 
Life” had come to seek and to save that which was lost. 
Perhaps this was most conspicuous in the north-east, where 
there was, for the first time in its history, a break-up of the old 
superstitions and formalities. There are two different races 
there, with wholly different characteristics—the rural population, 
thinly scattered, and the fishing class, dispersed in masses along 
a seaboard of thirty miles. Among the former are to be found 
specimens of the old Scottish character, uninfluenced by much 
contact with their fellows, with all the sturdy independence of 
their race. Self-reliance, which has led to such noble results 
in all the interests to which it is rightly applied, becomes the 
great hindrance, in man’s relation to God, to his yielding 
himself to the humbling truths of the gospel of Christ. And 
it is a most interesting study to watch the slow and gradual, but 
most sure progress of the spiritual kingdom, when it comes in 
power to vindicate its claims to the entire submission of the 
heart and life to God. The fishing population are excitable 
and sympathetic, and a religious enthusiasm seizes them 
with an irresistible force, and rushes along the whole coast, 
like a storm-wave on its rugged outline, bringing foam and 
noise with it, and then passes away, to leave no marks behind 
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but those of a rising tide. A most true revival broke upon 
them suddenly in 1860, and experience has abundantly proved 
that genuine spiritual life was then imparted to very many. 
It was consolidated by trial, and nourished by the Spirit and 
the word of God, so long as little notice was taken by others. 
But when revival degenerated into revivalism, and evangelists 
of all sects and parties came in upon the population, the 
results quickly shewed how human influences, even when 
exerted with the best intentions of good men, can bring 
hindrance instead of progress. The first simplicity was 
marred. Self became prominent, and was soon supplied with 
sufficient reasons for its own assertion. The “ water of im- 
mersion,” the “ brotherhood in Christ,” the “liberty of private 
judgment,” the “necessity for public confession of the truth,” 
—these all contributed to the disintegration which followed. 
It would seem as if here the analogies between the kingdoms 
of nature and of grace convey most important practical 
lessons. Whatever obscures the rays of the sun prevents the 
due growth of plant and animal. Whatever obstructs the 
free access of the Sun of Righteousness to the souls of men, 
of whatsoever nature it may be, thereby hinders growth in 
grace, and in the unity of the body of Christ. 

The experience of the past seventeen years seems to shew 
the same truth for the whole of Scotland. Everywhere the 
turbid stream of revivalism has mingled its waters with the 
river of the “ water of life” which has been flowing through the 
land. Calm, earnest, Christian men, whose souls were stirred 
within them by the evidence of the joyful truth, that the Lord 
had visited his people, have come to trembie, lest the power 
of SELF should overturn what He has wrought for them so 
graciously. They see with grief and pain what the keen-eyed 
world sees with satisfaction, when its own image is so distinctly 
reflected upon the human surface, that it disdains to shew any- 
thing but contemptuous indifference. Truly it is a restoration 
of the religion of Scotland that is first required. Scotland 
needs to be made clean, and sober, and true, and honest ; and 
its religion needs to be set free from the human elements in it, 
which prevent it from exerting a truly spiritual power over 
men. The spirit of sect has proved to be the great evil in the 
past, and its removal is most earnestly to be sought by every 
one who truly loves his country. It was the great aim of the 
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Reformers’ work to bring the living truth of God to the con- 
science, in order to the renovation of the whole man, and the 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual elevation of the community. 
And it was the distinguishing feature of the Scottish Refor- 
mation, that it was based upon the religious convictions of the 
mass of the people. In Scotland, as in Geneva, the individual 
must be the basis of a new church structure. The personal, 
spiritual union of every Christian with the living Christ, must 
be the recognised fact for each church member. The person 
of Christ, in his perfect humanity, as well as his perfect divinity, 
must be made most prominent, as the Living Foundation on 
which each must rest by faith. The God-man, touching human 
nature at every point, and elevating it into such a true union 
with himself, is the true Source of that culture which is aimed 
at by those who have been tracing out the effects of Hebraism 
and Hellenism upon the human race. And when He acts upon 
men by His Spirit given unto them, it is not the religious 
emotions that are stirred only, the whole man is raised up into 
a new life, which grows continuously into the manhood of Christ. 

Such a religion as this, and this is the religion of the Bible, 
must form the life of such a church as shall inherit all the 
ancient glories of the national church. Its reconstruction is 
now the great question of the day. If the Reformation basis, 
as we have seen in the case of Geneva, was not really cleared 
from all the traditions of the past ; if we now, in the light of 
experience and fuller knowledge, recognise the presence of 
human principles, mixed up with what was divine ; then there 
cannot be a mere building on the old basis. We have the 
same Word as the reformers had ; we have the same Rock ; and 
on that Rock, and guided by that Word, the church of Christ 
must be again built up. If the “shadow of good things to 
come,” of which the apostle speaks, really means a shadow 
projected upon the Jewish nation by a coming substance ; the 
question arises, Has that substance already come? or, Is it still 
tocome? The setting up of the church of Christ, in his Person, 
and by the ministration of the apostles, was the Rise of the 
kingdom, with its spiritual realities. But no one can say that 
the Constantine period completed the structure, and supplied 
the substance still awanting for the conviction of the world. 
And no Protestant will say that the Roman Church, with its 
grand dream of worldly conquest, at last supplied the true 
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ideal. When the Reformation therefore came, and the church 
was framed on the principles of the Jewish theocracy, accord- 
ing to Romish traditions, did it not thus become the shadow 
of a shadow, and is not the true substance still in the future ? 
The whole history of the past three centuries seems to prove 
that that shadow has been gradually diminishing. In the 
present century, the progress has become more and more rapid. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of men, unwilling to lose hold 
of the past, clinging with all their might to every pin of the 
tabernacle, it has been slipping out of their hands. The 
shadows are swiftly fleeing away; because the substance, the 
Kingdom of heaven, is at hand. 

Truly it would seem that now again, in these latter days, 
“The axe is laid at the root of the trees,” and “ The fan is in 
the hand of Him, who will throughly purge his floor.” He will 
baptise still more with the Holy Ghost and with fire; and a 
beginning has already been made. In the days of his flesh, 
it was the raising of Lazarus which determined the final issue 
with the authorities of the Jewish church, and hastened the 
crucifixion. May it not again be the case, that the raising of 
the church to new life and freedom will determine the final 
conflict, and issue in the final victory? As it was the work of 
the bystanders to take away the stone from the grave where 
he lay ; so it has been the work of past generations to remove 
the outward hindrances in the way of civil and religious 
liberty. And when, after the word of life had been spoken, 
and Lazarus came forth, “bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin; Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him and let him go.” Even so, it 
would seem as if the work laid upon the bystanders of the 
present generation to do, is to remove the graveclothes of 
traditions, and prejudices, and whatever hinders freedom of 
motion and of action ; and to take away the covering from the 
eyes, that the living may see clearly, and work freely in the 
service to which they are called. The chief difficulty is, to 
persuade the quickened that they are kindly hands which are 
trying to obey the Lord’s command to set them free. And it 
is hard to convince those, whose prejudices are deeply rooted, 
that it is but graveclothes that are being removed, and not 
things essential to the very existence of their faith. But yet 
the work must be done by men, because men are commanded 
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to do it. The individuality of a strong personal conviction 
must grapple with the individualisms which mar and obscure 
the image of Christ in his people, and thus the will of the 
Master shall be done. 

There appeared lately, in the Contemporary Review, an 
article upon the “ Progress of Religious Thought in Scotland,” 
which presents an entirely misleading view of the actual state 
of the case. It is indeed quite true that the “old, bard crust 
of Scottish theology has been broken up.” But the whole 
article abundantly illustrates this other truth, that it has been 
melted into the slime of ecclesiasticism. And, when we have 
penetrated through the thick layer of this slime lying on the 
surface, we become aware that there is no current flowing 
beneath ; we feel no course of progress whatever ; we are con- 
scious only of stagnant water, which has been lying for more 
than twenty years, and on which time and casual passers-by 
have thrown the accretions belonging to more recent periods. 
It must be the description of a pool in the neighbourhood of 
St Andrews ; but it equally describes similar pools to be met 
with in other parts of Scotland. As facts have more force 
than mere argument, and as we have relied upon the evidence 
of facts hitherto, it may be necessary to state, that we became 
very familiar with such a pool twenty-five years ago. The 
party of “ progress” had repudiated the doctrine of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and the peculiar tenets of Calvinism. Their 
“religion” was a pietism, dissociated from the spiritual and 
moral life, and priding itself in its superiority to that of others, 
It became necessary to drain the swamp, in order to the due 
cultivation of the field in which it lay ; and the old machinery 
was put into use for this purpose, so long as it would hold 
together. The “ catechising” both of old and young was then 
an existing institution, and it was employed for some years. 
But upon a fresh addition being made to the party, by the intel- 
leectual activity which accompanied the entrance of spiritual 
life, it soon appeared that the Shorter Catechism had no 
power to touch the conscience. Nothing but the word itself 
expounded freely, and the statement of the great distinctive 
doctrines of the gospel, on the authority of Paul instead of 
Calvin, had any influence in changing the opinions of men, 
“ The sword of the Spirit, piercing to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit,” was found to be of avail, when all church 
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authority had utterly failed. The real progress of thought is 
all in the direction of the doctrines of the Confession of Faith. 
The deepest current runs unquestionably in the old channel. 
Even revivalism shews little tendency te depart from the true 
gospel of Christ, though it tends so often to produce a selfish 
grasping at an offered salvation, and thus contributes to the 
many errors, which the self-deceived and the self-seeking find 
to be necessary to support their false peace. The greatest 
safeguard against its human weaknesses is its genuine belief 
in the power of prayer. And, in gracious answer to such 
prayer, it cannot but be that its stream will be purified; and 
that all who know the gospel of the cross of Christ shall be 
able freely to rejoice in the advance of the kingdom of truth 
and righteousness. 

It is evident that there are assaults made upon the Con- 
fession of Faith, which spring from a real hatred in the human 
heart to the humbling truths which it contains. But it is 
also evident that there is a growing sense, on the part of those 
who loyally accept these truths, and submit themselves to 
them, that the Confession, as a statement of evangelical truth, 
and as an expression of the church’s life, belongs to the past ; 
and that it must now be replaced by a simpler, and more direct 
and postive, declaration of what the church of Christ holds as 
the teaching of the word of God. It is not a “revision” 
that is needed. The Confession is the standard under which 
Presbyterianism has fought its hardest battles, and won its 
noblest victories; and it should be handled with all the 
honour and reverence that are due to its past history. Like 
the old, weather-beaten colours of a regiment, it should be 
placed among the church’s most cherished relics, when the 
fresh exigencies of new conflicts require new colours to be 
provided. These are required, not because of any change in 
the line of truth to be defended, but because of the new 
hosts of enemies seen to be the most formidable, and the 
necessity for taking a more advanced position in prosecuting 
the church’s work. It was natural that those who had 
struggled out from the errors of the Church of Rome, at so 
great a cost, should have had their minds so filled with a 
sense of their power, as to think that none but these should 
form the chief elements in the great Antichrist of the latter 
davs. Hence there runs all through the Confession a line of 
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defence against these, and a statement of truth adapted to 
meet them. In accordance with this tradition, the Church 
Militant has continued to dress its front with an eye to the 
Romish host too exclusively; and has not been careful to 
guard its rear against other enemies, which experience has too 
clearly shewn to have been coming in like a flood from the 
opposite direction. The conviction seems to be growing 
stronger in thinking minds, that the Scripture description of 
Antichrist, which corresponds no doubt with the actual claim 
of the Pope of Rome, has yet a deeper and more universal 
application to the Man-god, the principle in every human 
heart which rejects the living God, and refuses to submit to 
His Christ. It is the growth and consummation of “the 
serpent’s” husbandry from the beginning of the human race— 
a husbandry from the root of self-worship which he inserted 
at the fall; and which will become developed in the future, 
in a manner, and to an extent, which, to all present appearance, 
the system of Popery cannot be expected to reach. 

If the Evangelical Church of Geneva has found it possible 
to unite its scattered bands into an organised body, with a 
Profession of Faith consisting of sixteen propositions; it may 
surely be considered a task easily within the reach of the 
churches in Scotland, to unite upon a similar statement of 
received truth. The compulsion to this, on the side of 
“brethrenism,” is not indeed so strong as it proved to be there. 
As a sect, it has tried its strengh long enough among us 
to prove that it lacks the force of coherence and true 
union. But it must not be overlooked that it has become 
an indigenous growth in Scotland. It is the outcome, pure 
and simple, of the individualism whose progress we have 
been tracing. Not long since, a conversation with the leading 
Plymouthist of a neighbouring fishing village recalled vividly 
a similar one with Mr Darby in Geneva, nearly thirty years 
ago; and the comparison was certainly in favour of this village 
shoemaker, in the clearness and animated fervour with which 
he stated his views. The Scottish intellect easily assimilates 
such a style of teaching ; and the Scottish self-assertion very 
dearly loves it. The national parsimony, too, finds it a most 
convenient doctrine, that all the churches are unnecessary, and 
all their costly machinery prejudicial to truth. 

If the power of the Spirit of God upon the spirits of men 
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has now come to be realised as the great fact in the church 
life of the present day, the direct application of it, through 
suitable machinery, becomes as necessary to the progress of the 
church’s work, as the application of the force of steam has 
already proved itself to be in the material world. The old 
machinery must be adapted to the new state of things, or be 
replaced by that which will do the work more efficiently. The 
Inspired record is the great instrument put into the church’s 
hands; and there are evident signs that it is being exposed to 
such a handling, on the part of scholars, as will issue, by God’s 
blessing, in a far greater confidence being felt in its divine origin, 
and also in its full adaptation to human nature, coming into 
contact with it at all points, and revealing God in Christ unto 
men. The present conflict in Scotland is not such a crisis as 
was at Geneva. But it is as necessary as it proved to be there, 
that our bibliolatry should be overthrown, in order that we 
may come into a fuller enjoyment of our inheritance ; and that 
we may really possess the Bible as the word of God, purged 
from the old Popish traditions concerning it, which shew their 
influence in the magnifying of the “ inspired men,” in place of 
simply receiving the “inspired Scripture.” The spirit of sect 
makes the Scripture to be of “ private interpretation,” contrary 
to the declaration of the apostle. The church, as the body of 
Christ, has the Scripture addressed to her by her Lord, as 
His word of “doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness.” The more freely she submits herself, in the 
person of all her members, to its searching scrutiny, the more 
“perfect” will she become, and the more “throughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

On the reconstruction of a national church the case of 
Geneva has a significant bearing. The admission of the “ popu- 
lar element” of late into our State church is an imitation, on 
a humble scale, of James Fazy’s bolder stroke of policy. All 
the best traditions of the Church of Scotland effectually forbid 
the possibility of such a radical change in its constitution, as 
one by which mere citizenship gives a man the rights of patron- 
age, becoming the basis of union with other churches. These 
churches have already a sufficiently hard struggle to keep the 
“popular element” from interfering with the spiritual work 
which they have todo. The true theory of the Presbyterian 
government of the church presupposes the existence of real 
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spiritual life in all the members and office-bearers, so that the 
“mind of Christ” himself may, through them, become known. 
But if that life be overborne, to any large extent, by the indi- 
vidualisms which are found in every body of men, there is a 
fatal preponderance of the carnal and earthly. If self-display in 
the pulpit call forth self-applause in the pew, the same wooden 
sound must be given forth by both. The life-giving gospel of 
Christ will not be heard as a “joyful sound.” The conven- 
tional “ popular sermon” has already produced most injurious 
effects upon the true life of the church of God. A purer, higher 
mode of bringing saving truth in power to the conscience will 
more and more commend itself to the enlightened sentiment 
of the quickened church. The realised presence of the Lord 
himself in the congregations, the sessions, the presbyteries, the 
synods, the general assemblies of the organised body of Christ, 
will more and more lead to its being “edified”: “Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” W. T. Ker. 


Art. 1V.—On Revision of the Westminster Confession. 


RINCIPAL CUNNINGHAM was in the habit of saying, 
that the question about revising or superseding the 
Westminster Confession must soon rise for determination, that 
he personally wished not to be a partaker in the discussion, 
but that his younger contemporaries would have to make up 
their minds to face the question, and settle it somehow. 

The question abstractly ought not to be formidable to 
Scottish Presbyterians. The Westminster Confession itself is 
a monument of the willingness of the Scottish Church to set 
aside a good old confession in favour of a better new one. 
The old Scottish Confession of the first Reformation time was 
a noble confession: at this hour some of its utterances are 
referred to by continental writers on symbolism as rarely noble. 
Yet the Scottish Church of the second Reformation set aside 
that grand old Sccottish Confession in favour of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. It thus appears that willingness 
to abandon a good old confession in favour of a better new 
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one is with us Scottish Presbyterians a tradition of loyalty to 
the faith confessed. 

Then concretely there is no good reason why we should 
not face the question, and dispose of it in some way. It has 
been suggested that the theological thinking of our time is so 
loose and disjointed, that we of this generation are not qualified 
for the work of writing a confession, as we are not qualified 
for the work of building Gothic cathedrals. But this sugges- 
tion is more poetical than just. A leading purpose of a 
church’s confession is to set forth to the world’s view the 
church’s faith. If our thinking have come to be so loose and 
disjointed as to be no longer represented by the Westminster 
Confession, then we have no moral right to retain that Con- 
fession as the confession of our faith ; for on that supposition 
the Westminster Confession is not a bond fide confession of 
our faith, but a mala fide concealment of our incoherency or 
dubitation. 

A church in a chaotic or nebulous state of thought will 
naturally cling to an inherited confession, whose utterances are 
clear, coherent, and firm. But the natural tendency here is 
not morally warrantable. No church has moral right to 
retain for a day a confession ostensibly of her faith which is 
not, in a reasonable sense, the exponent of what really is her 
faith here and now. The seventeenth century was the golden 
age of systematic theology. We may vehemently admire the 
Westminster Confession as a representative of the most 
advanced attainments of that glorious golden age. But, I 
repeat, we have no moral right to retain it as the confession of 
our faith, unless at this hour we hold the faith it represents. 

From this it would follow, that if the churches have lapsed 
from the dogmas of Westminster, they are morally bound to 
advertise out of connection with the Westminster utterance of 
dogmas. It is to the good cause a great calamity if a church 
lapse from belief of Christian truths once ascertained and pro- 
fessed. But a continued profession of adherence to articles of 
faith no longer believed would be, not an alleviation, but an 
aggravation, of the calamity. For here applies the maxim, 
falsus in uno falsus in omnibus. A church professing to 
believe any one thing she really does not believe is not and 
cannot be trusted as a witness regarding those things which 
she really does believe. A falsetto confession is thus virtual 
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suicide in relation to one most important function of a church, 
witness-bearing for Christian truth to the world. 

We thus are bound to face, and to settle in some way, the 
question about revising or superseding the Confession, even 
though we should not have consciously ceased to believe the 
Westminster doctrines. But in fact the Westminster system 
of doctrine is that which is believed and taught in our Pres- 
byterian Church. As student, minister, and professor, I have 
had good opportunities of knowing the state of mind in the 
Free Church during thirty years. I have never seen cause to 
believe that the substance of belief and teaching in our church 
is not just what is set forth in the Westminster Confession. 
There are two types of theological thinking in our church— 
liberal and conservative—as there always must be in any 
church of living men. But there are not, and there have not 
been in my time, two schools of opinion. This and that man 
may have inadvertently stumbled against some dogma of the 
Confession. One or two ministers may have slid away from 
the church because consciously hostile to her faith as set forth 
in the Westminster symbol. This or that man may be 
implicitly heterodox according to that standard, and there 
may be a crypto-heretic here or there. But there never has 
been, on the part of any section of our church, any confessed 
departure from the Westminster scheme of doctrine. I think 
that since the Disruption no minister of the Free Church has 
been deposed for heresy.! It is to me a plain fact of experi- 
ence, that our Free Church has full moral right to set before 
the world the Westminster system of doctrine as bond fide 
embraced by her. The Free Church, therefore, can well take 
up the question of revision or supersession of the Confession 
without any fear of appearing disposed to lapse away from 
the faith confessed. 

So of the United Presbyterian Church. That sister church 
has been providentially called to look at the question about 
the Confession in her supreme court. The discussion in the 
last meeting of the United Presbyterian Synod was fitted to 
give profound satisfaction to those who believe the dogmas of 
the Westminster Divines, and who desire that these should 
be maintained by the churches. Two or three men had said 


1 Mr William Scott, minister of St Mark’s, Glasgow, was deposed by the 
Presbytery of Glasgow in 1845 for unsound doctrine, — Ed, 
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things painfully offensive in relation to the Confession and its 
doctrines. One or two men said foolish things at the Synod 
meeting. But the Synod as a whole, while shewing high 
capacity for dealing with such a question, at the same time 
shewed that the powerful church which the Synod repre- 
sented is sound at heart in relation to the doctrinal system of 
Westminster, that this powerful church has in her heart the 
theology of the Secession fathers. That church, therefore, as 
well as the Free Church, can easily take up the question of 
revising or superseding the Confession without fear of being 
suspected of disposition to lapse from its doctrines. 

About the Established Church in Scotland I have not right 
to speak as I have spoken of the Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches. The Free Church I know, as one of her 
ministers. The United Presbyterian Church has had occasion 
to speak out to the world through her highest court. The 
relative utterances of the Established Church do not give good 
ground for confident opinion; but I suppose that her good 
people would conform to the type of Scottish Presbyterian 
thinking. 

Thus far the platform is clear for judicial consideration of 
an important question. But there has of late been a circum- 
stance which may tend to make judicial consideration among 
evangelical Christians in Scotland unattainable in our life-time. 
The circumstance I refer to is a series of unmannerly assaults 
on the Confession by ministers who have subscribed to it as 
the confession of their faith—ministers whose assaults were 
apparently against the faith confessed by the mass of evangeli- 
cal Christians in our land. We know how those assaults have 
been disposed of, and ought to hold that in grateful remem- 
brance. Readers of Homer’s Iliad can never forget the 
pleasure they had in seeing how the mean villain Thersites, 
man in name but dog in nature, was disposed of by a quiet 
person, who thought of himself mainly as the father of Tele- 
machus and husband of Penelope. This quiet Odysseus was, 
perhaps, the most heroic of the heroes round Troy. Thersites 
liked to go biting and snarling at the heels of heroes. One 
day he snarled and bit at the heels of puzzled Agamemnon, 
“king of men.” And Odysseus gave profound satisfaction to 
the heroes by, so to speak, kicking the dog, breaking his teeth, 
and sending him howling away. That good service has been 
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done to all churches on some recent occasions. But even that 
good service—kicking the dog, breaking his teeth, and sending 
him howling away—has not, I fear, left the churches in a 
judicial frame of mind in relation to the present question. 
Many of our best Christians, revolted by such unmannerly 
assaults on their creed, in its substance (apparently) as well 
as in its form of words, and deeply satisfied with that heroic 
treatment of the assailants, may now be prepossessed unduly, 
in a really unchristian way, against consideration of the ques- 
tion about revision or supersession. They love and honour 
the good old Confession as a full and clear exhibition of the 
Christian truth; as having emanated from the most illustrious 
Christian council that has ever met within the seas of Britain; 
as being the sacred symbol beneath whose shadow heroic 
generations have fought the noble fight of the faith; as 
being the visible connecting bond of a great Presbyterian 
empire on which the sun never sets; and as being by 
common consent the best symbolical representative of full- 
grown Reformation evangelism. They, therefore, our best 
Christians, even when the matter is approached in a spirit 
of due reverence, may well be disposed to ery— 


‘*O woodman ! spare that tree. 
Touch not a single bough. 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.” 


Such Christians, our best Christians, may well have been 
moved to bitter scorn and wrath by unmannerly assaults to 
which, within the last few months, that venerated and truly 
venerable document has been subjected by raw hobble-de- 
hoys in gown and bands. But their abiding sentiment and 
present passion must by us, while sympathetic and respectful, 
be set aside as inconclusive to the effect now in view. For 
the question of revision or supersession involves interests far 
greater than even the interest, truly great, represented by 
their sentiment and their passion. 

There are other difficulties of a practical administrative 
character at which we can only glance in passing. The 
Established Church in Scotland, for example, might be 
deterred from moving by the consideration that the West- 
minster Confession is part of the basis of her alliance with 
the State, so that any departure from it might result, on the 
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nation’s part, in reconsideration of that alliance. The Free 
Church of Scotland, and other churches similarly situated, 
may be influenced against moving by the fact that revision 
or supersession of the Confession might occasion some awk- 
ward questions about church property. And all the churches 
likely to take an interest in the matter would regret any 
movement tending to break up or to veil the magnificent 
visible unity of those churches throughout the world which 
now hold by the Westminster Standards.’ These things, 
however, are in their nature incommensurable with the 
great spiritual interest represented by a church’s confession 
of her faith. I therefore pass away from them in order to 
speak of the question on its proper merits, 

The importance of the question about revision or super- 
session, though really considerable, may be and often has 
been greatly exaggerated. Some appear to imagine that 
revision or supersession would necessarily involve something 
very great in the way of liberation, specially as affecting 
ministers and elders. But this imagination is a hallucination. 
A change in relation to the Confession would by no means 
necessarily result in enlargement of ministerial freedom, and 
might result in abridgement of that freedom. 

The change, for instance, might take the direction of ex- 
pansion, of adding to the existing articles, so that we should 
have a longer and more elaborate confession than the present. 
Thus some years ago it was suggested by Mr (now Dr) Marcus 
Dods, that we well might have a definition of the plenary 
verbal inspiration of Scripture more precise than the relative 
utterances of the Westminster divines. The Westminster 
divines themselves, when set to frame a new confession, 
framed one much larger and more elaborate than any that 
had been previously in use in the Protestant Churches of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. But such an expansion would 
not be regarded as conducive to freedom by the mass of those 


1 This difficulty could be got over by an agreement that any change in 
respect of confession shall be made only in concert with the body of churches 
holding by the Westminster. The General Presbyterian Council would be an 
extremely good organ of conference regarding this common interest of its 
constituents. The resolutions of the Council, like the Acts of Westminster 
Assembly, would not have binding force in relation to the churches repre- 
sented, but would, if intrinsically wise and good, be almost sure to be 
ultimately accepted by the churches, 
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who expect an enlargement of freedom from change in relation 
to the form of confessional words. 

But the sort of change expected is in the direction of 
shortening and simplifying the Confession. This expectation 
is reasonable. Although, as suggested by Mr Dods, it should 
be found right to give symbolical articulation to this or that 
new attainment, yet, with a view to real expression of the 
actual attainments of the church in our new time, a shorter 
and simpler confession is what is reasonably to be expected 
from effective revision or supersession. For our generation 
is not nearly so full-formed dogmatically as was the highly 
theological seventeenth century. Still, it is far from true 
that abbreviation and simplification shall of course be found 
resulting in enlargement of freedom to ministers and other 
office-bearers. 

We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that the faith con- 
fessed by the Westminster divines is in substance the faith 
that lives in the heart of a church. Even on that supposition 
it may be found that some detailed articles ought, in the 
interest of true Christian freedom, to be rescinded or modified. 
For some detailed articles may be found not really expressive 
of the existing belief of the church; and the ostensible pro- 
fession of an article not really believed is a sacrifice of true 
freedom, as well as of honesty. But let us, for argument’s sake, 
pass away from such possible details of inconsistency of old 
confession with present belief. That will bring us to the real 
question now in view, viz., Is largeness of ministerial freedom 
in direct proportion to shortness of confessional form of words ? 
Negatur. 

It would not be difficult to put into a very few sentences 
the substance of the faith confessed by the Westminster 
divines, in such a way that no able honest man would endorse 
these sentences without in substance accepting that faith. 
But a creed so short and simple as is thus suggested might be 
found in effect, not to enlarge ministerial freedom, but rather 
to abridge it. 

When a church has a very elaborate confession, then she 
feels free in conscience not to meddle with her ministers so 
long as in their administration of her office they do not offend 
against the articles expressly formulated. But if her confes- 
sion be so short and simple as to be manifestly elliptical, then 
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she may feel constrained, when a minister ostensibly offends 
against her faith, to go beyond the express articulations of her 
confession in disciplinary dealing with him. 

If, for instance, the church were to fall back upon the 
primitive confession that Jesus is “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” then she might frequently find herself bound to 
go, in the way of disciplinary law, beyond the elementary 
statement of her confession. She might find herself bound to 
take a minister under discipline on account of utterances 
inconsistent with her faith as represented, say, by the Apostles’ 
Creed. She might feel bound to expel a man from her 
ministry on account of manifest disloyalty on his part to her 
faith regarding the Godhead of the Father, the resurrection of 
the Son, the distinct personality of the Spirit—to say nothing 
of the distinctively Christian faith regarding creation, provi- 
dence, redemption. 

Or suppose, for argument’s sake, that the church resolves to 
have no formal confession, resolves that the Bible, which is her 
only rule of faith, shall at the same time be her only confession 
of that faith. Some have maintained that this is the only 
legitimate position for a church, especially in the interest of 
ministerial freedom. That this is the only legitimate position 
for a church may be maintained on other grounds than that of 
its bearing on ministerial freedom. But it is only with its 
bearing on ministerial freedom that we are now occupied. 
And I maintain that to have, as a church’s definition of her 
doctrinal articles, the Bible instead of a formal confession of 
her views regarding the meaning of the Bible, would by no 
means necessarily be conducive to ministerial freedom, but 
might in effect be ruinous to freedom of ministers and other 
members of the church.' 

Some years ago there emerged in Edinburgh a case in point. 
The president of a meeting of the Congregational Board, in his 
inaugural address, made an assault upon the church use of 
confessions, especially as pernicious, if not fatal, to ministerial 
freedom. But, curiously enough, at the same meeting of the 
Board, an inculpated minister made the circumstance of his 
church’s not having an express and formal statement of her 

' For brevity’s sake, and clearness of illustration, I speak in this discussion 


of ministers and other office-bearers, but very much of what is said can 
easily be applied to the case of ordinary members of the church. 
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faith a ground of bitter complaint in relation to ministerial 
freedom. If, he argued, his church had only had an express 
and formal declaration of her faith, then he would from the 
outset have had the means of knowing whether his teaching 
would be in harmony with her faith. And it is easy to see 
that so far as ministerial freedom is concerned he was right. 
To be tried by the Bible alone is like being tried by the law 
of nature. The fathers of civil freedom in Britain resolutely 
refused to be tried by the law of nature. They insisted on 
being tried only by the positive law of the land. For this 
trial by positive law they regarded as alone compatible with 
liberty. Trial by law of nature they had seen cause to regard 
as simply another name for bondage. For law of nature comes 
to be in practice the will of the judge, that is, the king— 


**Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.” 


In like manner, to be tried by the Bible alone is to be 
ruled by the moods and tenses of popular Christian feeling 
as contrasted with the deliberately formed judgment of the 
church. In both cases the Bible is professedly the funda- 
mental of discipline; but in the one case the law deduced 
from Scripture is extemporaneous, while in the other case it is 
deliberately framed. In the one case, it is “ judge-made” 
law, the judge being perhaps excited and biassed by the 
agitating circumstances of the occasion ; in the other case, it 
is church-made Jaw, the church having no interest except in 
framing the best and most scriptural rule for all occasions and 
for all generations. 

The fact, that a short and simple creed, so short and simple 
as to be confessedly elliptical, teuds towards despotism, has 
not, I think, been sufficiently recognised in recent discussions ; 
although individuals have found that their ministerial freedom 
is most effectively shielded by an elaborate confession—a confes- 
sion so elaborate that the church does not feel bound, nor free, 
to go beyond its express articulations for purposes of discipline. 
I therefore give to the fact the emphasis of iteration. 

But the fundamental and natively immovable restraint on 
ministerial freedom is constituted, not by the form of a 
church’s confession of her faith, but by the substance of the 
faith she confesses. Supposing her to have a faith—that is, 
to be a Christian church—this faith of hers must always 
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operate as a restraint upon freedom, both of communion and 
of ministration. A church whose faith is Trinitarian cannot 
have an avowed Unitarian either in her communion or in her 
ministry. A church whose faith is Protestant-evangelical 
cannot have an avowed Pelagian Papist either in her com- 
munion or in her ministry. The thing would be monstrous, 
suicidal, a self-inflicted outrage on her convictions of truth, 
her conscience toward God, her sense of religion. Just in so 
far as the community is a veritable church, having a faith, so 
far there must always be a restraint upon individual freedom 
of members and office-bearers. The real question is, in what 
way and manner that restraint, native and inevitable, arising 
out of the nature of a church as a community having a faith, 
can be best brought to bear for all purposes, including, along 
with other purposes, the protection of ministerial freedom. 
And to this question I answer, give us a written creed rather 
than no written creed ; and give us an avowedly elaborate con- 
fession rather than one so short and simple as to be avowedly 
elliptical—in other words, save us from extemporaneous legis- 
lation, or “judge-made” law. 

But now the question arises, What would really be a duly 
elaborate confession? Is there no limit to the elaborateness 
desirable for good purposes? And if there be, how is that limit 
to be ascertained ? - In short, supposing we have made up our 
minds in favour of a confession so elaborate that the church 
courts need not for disciplinary purposes go beyond its express 
articulations, is there any principle, rule, or test which would 
enable one to criticise any proposed confession, or any existing 
confession? This question I have not anywhere seen satisfac- 
torily discussed. When a man says, I do not like this or that 
utterance of the confession ; or when another says in effect, To 
require subscription to this document as a whole is a revolting 
indecency; then I am not instructed, but perplexed and 
offended. For, so far as I can see, the man is making his own 
blind feelings, his nerves, to be the canon of determination. What 
we need to have is a canon of judgment—of judgment becom- 
ing a church. And such a canon will, I think, be furnished 
by the two conditions of administration and “ attainments.” 

1. Administration.—For working purposes a church must 
have a common understanding about certain things affecting 
church life, though not pertaining to the substance of Christian 
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faith. That understanding is etfectively part of her creed ; 
and for practical purposes, to prevent misunderstanding, it is 
best that it should go into her confession. Take the case of 
infant baptism. The practice of infant baptism, based on the 
doctrine of infant church-membership, is by us Presbyterians 
regarded as scriptural. We do not on this account regard 
antipedobaptists as non-Christian. But we cannot have an 
antipeedobaptist as a minister. For the ordinance, the observ- 
ance of which our parentage regard as a duty, he cannot 
administer without violation of his conscience towards God. 
From this one case it appears that there may fall to go into 
a church’s confession some things which the church herself 
does not regard as pertaining to the substance of Christian 
faith, because they so atfect a church’s life that her work of 
administration cannot go on without a common understanding 
in relation to them. 

2. “Attainments.”—I put this noble word, a favourite with 
our fathers, in inverted commas, because it has now very much 
fallen out of use in its noble sense. The idea it represents is, 
that God’s church has, in relation to this and that doctrine, 
been so led towards definitive ascertainment that open con- 
fession of it becomes for her a Christian duty thenceforward 
evermore, and that to cease to bear witness to it would for her 
be so far apostacy from truth. Thus, the primitive church 
ascertainments regarding the constitution of the Godhead and 
the person of Christ are an “attainment” for the church of all 
generations after the primitive epoch. The Reformation 
doctrine of justification by faith is an “attainment” for Pro- 
testant Christendom. The Augustinian doctrines of human 
impotency and sovereign grace are an “attainment” for the 
Calvinistic branches of the Reformation Church. The doctrine 
of the church’s spiritual independence, or of the reciprocal dis- 
tinctness of the two jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and civil, is, in 
my opinion, an “attainment” of the Reformed Scottish Church. 

From the nature of the case it appears that that may be an 
“attainment,” involving obligation to explicit confession, for 
one church which is not an “attainment” for some other 
church, in some other land or age. But the idea represented 
by the word, along with that of administration, will, I think, 
suffice as a regulative test of the legitimacy of detailed articu- 
lations in a church’s confession of her faith. 
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Now, having regard to the two criteria of administration 
and attainments, I think that we ought to retain the West- 
minster Confession as the confession of our common faith. 
I so think because I regard it as a superlatively good statement 
of what is commonly believed among us, and because it would 
be extremely difficult, perhaps practically impossible, to 
get another confession half so good that would be the re- 
ceived symbol, the visible connecting bond of that great 
Presbyterian empire on which the sun never sets, now visibly 
and sensibly connected by means of the venerable symbol of 
Westminster. 

Of the importance of retaining it in order to maintain the 
visibility of unity of the churches now holding by it, no one is 
unaware. The recent meeting of the Presbyterian Council in 
Edinburgh was important mainly as a demonstration of unity. 
That demonstration could not have been made if the churches 
represented had not held by the substance of the Westminster 
Confession which most of them use as their standard. Subse- 
quent meetings of the Council may agree upon a new form of 
sound words that shall be accepted by all the churches repre- 
sented. But that is not likely in our generation. And this is 
one strong reason why we ought not to throw away our good 
old Confession, even though some theologian or church should 
be enabled to prepare an essentially better new one. 

But the main point here is, that the Confession is a super- 
latively good statement of what is commonly believed among 
evangelical Christians of the Augustinian type, so that the 
mere retention of it as the symbol of a most powerful Chris- 
tian community is a great service to the churches and the 
world. I here pass over the fact, that the retention of the 
Confession tends greatly towards deep, and wide, and strong 
theological thinking on the part of the churches retaining it. 
When I speak of the beneficent results in relation to other 
churches and to the world, I bring into view what is perhaps 
the most important office of a church’s confession. The mere 
fact that this Confession is the symbol of a great Presbyterian 
empire on which the sun never sets, to say nothing of the 
formal or informal adherence of non-Presbyterian Churches, 
this fact will always secure attention to its statements on the 
part of those whom it does not represent. And its statement, 
from the Augustinian point of view, of the system of Christian 
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doctrine, is superlatively good. The latest of the important 
creeds of Christendom, it is, from this point of view, by far the 
best. It would be a loss to Christendom and mankind if this 
statement were to be withdrawn from the world’s view, by 
ceasing to be maintained as the common symbol of Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic Presbyterianism. 

But such a statement, when kept in place as a confession, is 
of great value to the churches which keep it in that place. 
The Free Presbytery of Dundee was some years ago engaged 
about a case relating to the doctrine of prayer and providence. 
That presbytery was very highly qualified for dealing with the 
subject on grounds of reason and Scripture. But the presby- 
tery’s own utterances, however good intrinsically, would not 
have commanded the respectful attention of the Christian 
world, as that respectful attention will be commanded by utter- 
ances of a confession standing so high in prestige as the 
Westminster. The Dundee brethren, on reconsidering the 
confessional utterances about “ providence,” must have found 
them perfectly good, absolutely complete for all good purposes 
of a witnessing church. But the statement about providence 
is, in respect of excellence, only a sample of the confessional 
statement as a whole. The confessional statement as a whole 
slowly works itself into the minds of ministers and theological 
elders, and thence, in various ways, into the minds of the 
church’s ordinary members and adherents. The confessional 
statement is thus, under God, continuously making the mind 
of the church. And on this account the disappearance of this 
superlatively good statement from the face of a church would 
be a great loss to the church herself, because any other state- 
ment arising in place of it would probably not be so good, and 
would certainly not command the same respectful attention. 

It must be remembered that a church’s confession, while 
representing the faith articulately embraced in the mind of 
her leading representative men, at the same time represents, 
and by its position is fitted to call into articulate manifestation, 
the faith which lives and moves inarticulately in the heart of 
her less gifted members. It tends continuously to lift the 
whole church up to its own level. Hence to throw away a 
confessional statement superlatively good is to reject a very 
great advantage, providentially given, in relation to the 
chureh’s whole life as rooted in Christian faith or truth. 
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Supposing the old Confession to be retained, there are some 
details which would give occasion for the exercise of good 
sense—as, I suppose, there must always be in any confession 
worth retaining. The statements, for example, regarding the 
magistrate’s right and duty circa sacra, in their ostensible 
import do not represent the faith of Christians among us at 
this hour.’ The statements that 4aénx, means Covenant, and 
that the Pope is Antichrist, need not exercise any one’s con- 
science, because these statements are in their nature not 
theological, but lexicographical or exegetical; and what our 
ministers are bound to is only the theology (“doctrine”) of 
the Confession, not its lexicography or its exegesis. The 
statement about the six days of creation, if regarded as a 
veritably doctrinal utterance, would, as made in our Con- 
fession, occasion offence to many competent students in our 
new time. There thus is occasion for the exercise of good 
sense. But on the part of our church courts the requisite 
good sense and good feeling will, in a case of discipline on 
the score of doctrine, probably never be wanting. Excepting 
the doubtful case of the “ Marrow,” I cannot now recal to 
mind one case, in all our church history, in which a minister 
was ever seriously harassed on account of circumstantial and, 
so to speak, accidental details of the confessional statement. 
Constituted as our church is, I can hardly conceive the 
possibility of a prosecution for heresy or heterodoxy where 
the inculpated party is not regarded as offending against the 
substance of confessional doctrine. Provision for very tender 
consciences, not very strongly enlightened, might be made by 
means of declaratory Acts of Assembly. The provision thus 
made by the Free Church Assembly of 1846 was made in a 
very blundering way, so as in strict logic to lay a burden 
on conscience when seeking to relieve it.2? But the provision 
is made, really though not formally, in that Christian good 
sense and good feeling of church rulers without which church 
business cannot be transacted on any footing. 


’ Ostensibly they are inconsistent with the now universally recognised 
doctrine of toleration and right of private judgment. In strict logic they 
can be reconciled with this doctrine ; but I am far from sure that the West- 
minster divines meant them to be consistent with the doctrine as understood 
in our time. 

2 The Act of 1846, declares that certain statements of the Confession 
are consistent with the truth regarding liberty of conscience and right of 
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There are objections more serious based on the veritable 
substance of the confessional statements. These are the stock 
objections of professed adherents to Presbyterian evangelism. 
It may be well to glance at them here. 

1. The six days of creation.—The confessional statement 
about this has often been represented as a reason why the 
Confession should be displaced. The statement as made by 
the confessors is at one point apparently non-scriptural, in 
making things invisible to have been created within the 
six days. But the statement in substance is simply a Bible 
statement. As to the precise meaning of the “six days,” 
there has been great diversity of opinion among professed 
believers in the Bible. The most fashionable recent theory is, 
that the creative days were epochs. The most fashionable 
ancient theory, in the “age of Councils,” was, that the narra- 
tive in Genesis, while strictly historical as recording the fact of 
the world’s origination by free will of God, is not chronological 
but logical in its representation of the way and manner of the 
world’s origination ; that the “six days” mean only six move- 
ments of thought, that the origination of the world took place 
in one moment. The Westminster confessors do not dogmatise 
about the meaning of the Bible fact of “six days.” They simply 
reproduce the fact, not with perfect accuracy. It is a fair 
question, whether the Bible fact of “six days” ought to have 
place in a church’s confession. But it would be quixotism 
of conscience to stumble at it as if it had been manifestly 
untrue. Accordingly, the adversaries of the Confession are 
ordinarily careful to disfigure the confessional statement, by 
interpolating some such words as “ literal” (days) or “ natural” 
(days). 

2. Infunt damnation.—This horrible expression occurs 
nowhere in the Confession. What the confessors speak about 
is infant election to life eternal (Cap. x. 3). Having intimated 
that “ effectual calling” is God’s ordinary way of bringing His 
chosen ones into the new life, they go on to say that in the 
private judgment. This declaration, in strict logic, binds every minister 
and elder to hold that that interpretation is correct—in other words, makes 
the interpretation, which many think mistaken, into a term of office. What 
the Assembly ought to have said is—In accepting this Confession you are 
not regarded as agreeing to anything inconsistent with liberty of conscience, 


&c. Such is my opinion; but I know that a different opinion is held by 
men whose judgment is weightier than mine. 
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case of “ elect infants, dying in infancy,” this ordinary way is 
not God’s way. Some Calvinists think that all infants dying 
in infancy are saved, and thus are bound to regard them as all 
elect. That was the view maintained by Isaac Junius in his 
work on the question of Dordt-Calvinism versus Arminianism. 
The Synod of Dordt had not gone so far as this. It had only 
gone so far as to say that christian parents ought to cherish a 
good hope of the salvation of their infants dying in infancy. 
Francis Turrettine embraces this view, as the only one fairly 
tenable on scriptural grounds; the view, viz., that when infants 
of christian parentage die, their parents ought to cherish a 
good hope of their salvation, and consequently of their elec- 
tion. The confessors do not go further than this. They leave 
it open to suppose that all infants dying in infancy are elected 
to life eternal. But they do not affirm it. They only say, “elect 
infants” (whether all infants, or only some) “ dying in infancy” 
are saved without that “ effectual calling” of the Confession, 
which is God’s ordinary way of bringing His chosen ones of 
mankind into the new life. This proposition, which no Cal- 
vinist will think of disputing, is the only relative proposition 
of the Confession. Is the Confession to be rejected and ab- 
horred because it says that elect infants are saved without 
the “effectual calling ” it speaks of ? 

3. Reprobation.—This word, too, is not in the Confession. 
But the thing is there. The confessors say, in relation to the 
non-elect, that God has “ordained them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin.” Some Augustinians, including perhaps 
Augustine himself, have shrunk from including the dark event 
as well as the bright event of human destiny in the sweep of 
“God’s eternal decree” (Conf. cap. iii.). The confessors have 
not shrunk from this, believing, as they do, that “ the decrees of 
God are his eternal purpose whereby . . . he hath foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.” But 1st, Reprobation, in the sense 
of definitive abandonment to dishonour and wrath on account 
of sin, is, excepting on the Universalist hypothesis, a plain 
fact. 2d, What God does in time, it is most worthy of Him to 
suppose that He has resolved from eternity to do. And 3d, 
Even an anti-Calvinist, holding that election is on the ground 
of faith or works, but admitting that there is an election on 
that ground, must admit that the non-elect are, in the counsel 
of Omniscience, doomed to destruction on account of their sin, 
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A Calvinist may have hesitation about public proclamation of 
the horribile decretum. The Westminster divines (iii. 7) have 
an admirable statement on this question. But no real Cal- 
vinist can have any difficulty in accepting the confessional 
statement regarding the destiny of the non-elect as doomed to 
death eternal for their sins. 

4. I add a supplementary note about the salvability of 
virtuous heathens. The confessors, after speaking (x. 3) as I 
have set forth about “elect infants dying in infancy,” go on in 
the same breath to say, “so also are all other elect persons who 
are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word.” This leaves us free to suppose that heathens, like idiots 
if elect can be saved without the aforesaid “ effectual calling” in 
God’s ordinary way. The following sentence (x. 4) might be 
construed as meaning that no heathen can be saved in any way. 
But the sentence (compare Larger Catechism, Question 60) 
is fairly compatible with the view that heathens can be saved. 
The theological interest of the divines here lies in asserting 
that the only source of salvation is God’s grace, and that the 
only legal ground of it is His righteousness in Christ. Hence 
they oppose the suggestion that “virtuous” heathens can be 
saved by their virtues, that they have been elected on account 
of those virtues foreseen, or justified on the ground of those 
virtues realised. Beyond that, the confessors have no theo- 
logical interest. As to the heathen a confessor could con- 
sistently say, “Virtuous heathens may be destined to salvation. 
In that case the ordinary way of ‘effectual calling’ is departed 
from. But in that case, as in all cases, salvation flows from 
the free electing and redeeming love of God, and is not 
determined by any seen or foreseen merit in man.” 

The samples I have dealt with, of objections to the dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic utterances of the Confession, may suffice 
to shew how difficult (I might say, dangerous) it is to modify 
the confessional utterances in deference to the feelings of good 
men who are repelled by its firm Calvinism. To modify the 
utterances in deference to their feelings might be difficult, if 
not practically impossible, without shrinking from the “attain- 
ment” involved in Calvinism as such. Of this danger I have 
recently seen an illustration in reading the elaborate work of 
Dr Philip Schatf on the History of the Creeds of Christendom. 
In his first volume he gives a vast amount of well-digested 
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information. But in that volume he here and there protrudes his 
own opinion. And his own opinion thus protruded is in relation 
to Calvinism not imposing. He, a professed Calvinist, wants to 
make mere Love the first principle of theology, and to criticise 
all creeds accordingly. Now, according to Calvinism or Augus- 
tinianism, the first principle is not mere love, but Sovereignty 
(of love). Dr Schaff, therefore, when objecting to this or that 
symbolical utterance on the ground of its not conforming to 
his canon about “ Love,” is departing from the proper position 
of Calvinism or Augustinianism. If such things be done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? In maintain- 
ing our grand Calvinistic creed, we are swimming up-stream. 
Let us beware of beginning to move down-stream, in deference 
to natural feelings of good men. We may for the moment 
relieve them by our compliance. But we may have thus far 
relieved them of Christ’s cross—the cross of maintaining an 
opinion in its nature unpopular. 

Supposing, now, that our old Confession ought to be retained, 
there have been various suggestions about the way and manner 
of retaining it. As against all those suggestions I place the 
proposition, that it ought to be retained “pure and simple.” I 
could sympathise with a suggestion for rescission of some 
articles, as some American churches have rescinded the articles 
about the magistrate’s right and duty circa sacra. I could 
also sympathise with a suggestion for declaratory Acts of 
Assembly anent this and that particular, carefully considered, 
in so far as these declaratory acts mean, not interpretation, 
but effective supersession. But the suggestions on which I 
now proceed to comment, though popular in some quarters, 
are regarded by me as no better than evasions. 

Suggestion 1:—That there should be a short and simple 
creed for deacons and elders, while the elaborate confession is 
left to be subscribed by ministers. This suggestion is a fair 
one. With much show of reason a man might argue that 
elders and deacons as a class are not qualified to appreciate 
an elaborate theological treatise ; that their personal soundness 
in the faith could be tested by means of a symbol very much 
more short and simple than even the Shorter Catechism of 
Westminster; and that an elder, if providentially called to sit 
as judge in a heresy case, could honourably profess to apply 
the Confession as a law, after hearing pleadings on both sides, 
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though not professing to hold the articles of the Confession as 
articles of his personal faith. 

But the suggestion is in my estimation a mistake. Elders 
and deacons as a class, at the time of their ordination, are men 
of mature mind exercised about theological questions: as a 
rule, I should think that, excepting mere technicalities, they 
are better theologians than our probationers when these come 
to be ordained. The Westminster Confession, though elaborate, 
is clear and plain, so that a reader who at heart embraces the 
substance of its doctrine will feel no difficulty about its details, 
while any plain honest man can see and feel what is the sub- 
stance of its doctrine. Those who are chosen among us for 
eldership and deaconship know perfectly well what is the con- 
fessional system of doctrine. They know and feel that their 
subscription to the Confession is understood to mean simply 
confessed adherence to that system in substance. In all my 
experience I have hardly met a case in which a member of the 
church, called to eldership or deaconship, while avowedly holding 
the substance of the church’s creed, professed as a reason for 
declining the church’s office any difficulty about subscribing 
her confession. But in one case, of a man of great ability 
and worth, I was made aware that deacons and elders might 
resent the suggestion of a short and simple creed for them, 
because this would ostensibly put them on a lower ecclesiastical 
footing than that occupied by ministers. 

But if the case of deacons and elders should be thus pro- 
vided for, the provision would be no solution of the question, 
What articles ought to go into a church’s confession of her 
faith? In any event, some of those articles will be beyond the 
depth of some members of the church, unless the confession 
be only an expression of what is present in clear conscious- 
ness to the mind of babes in Christ in her membership. The 
articles ought to include everything that a church expects 
ministers to teach on her behalf. A short and simple creed 
for elders and deacons—never sought by any man in my 
experience—would still leave the question unsolved. 

Suggestion 2:—A/' relaxation in the form of subscription to 
the Confession. The terms in our Free Church formula are 
as stringent as can be. The subscriber solemnly expresses 
acceptance of “the whole doctrine” of the Confession, with a 
specified reservation. He says that he “ will” maintain that 
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whole doctrine. This “ will,” as distinguished from “ shall,” 
appears (even to a Scotchman) to be the proper expression as 
intimating present purpose in relation to present and future 
life. If a man seriously believe the doctrine, why should he 
not declare his will to maintain and defend it? So far the 
form of adherence involves no difficulty. But to some the 
expression “whole doctrine” is formidable. They would 
prefer some such expression as “the substance” of the con- 
fessional doctrine, or “ the system ” of doctrine set forth in the 
Confession. 

Men who honestly hold the “ substance” or “system” need 
never feel any great scruple about subscribing to the “ whole 
doctrine.” For that, and only that, is what is, by people of 
sense, understood by a man in subseribing to the “ whole 
doctrine.” To honest men, therefore, no relief would be given 
by employing the vaguer expressions “system ” or “substance.” 
But, on the other hand, those vague expressions are liable to 
most formidable abuse. If by the “substance” one man mean 
in effect the veritable “ whole doctrine,” another may choose to 
mean by it merely Trinitarianism, another may choose to mean 
merely Christian Theism. It is, of course, impossible by any 
form of adherence to guard effectually against dishonesty or 
perversity. An honourable mind will feel bound to all that can 
be expressed in any form by the mere fact that the Confession 
is the published confession of the church. But something is 
intended and effected by the form of professed adherence. 
And that something is best provided for by a form which 
admits of no misapprehension. 

Suggestion 3:—Along with a very short and simple creed, 
exhibiting the essence of the church’s faith, let there be a 
doctrinal Testimony, setting forth all that is believed by the 
mass of her ministers, and other leading representative men. 
Such Testimonies, historical as well as doctrinal, have been 
frequently prepared and published by branches of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church. But they are in their nature only 
important publications sanctioned by the respective churches. 
They do not, and cannot, serve the purposes of a church’s 
proper confession—the purpose, for example, of shewing what 
all her ministers are held bound to teach on her behalf. And 
it is conceivable that serious error should be introduced into a 
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church by such a Testimony, by men who will insinuate such 
error into it, knowing that in relation to it their church is not 
nearly so watchful as if it had been a formal and solemn con- 
fession. In fact, there is one somewhat notable case in which 
a clause insinuated into the Testimony was pleaded in justifi- 
cation of teaching confessedly at variance with the doctrine of 
the Confession. 

There is one advantage that would result from the mere 
process of revising the old Confession, or of preparing a new 
one to replace it. That is, a renewal of a due feeling of free- 
dom in relation to the Confession as a whole, and of just views 
of the comparative value and evidence of details. 

An unchanged confession, coming down through generations 
with ever augmenting prestige, is apt to become in effect a 
rule of men’s faith. The result is bondage, a sort of evangeli- 
cal popery. 

Again, the unchanged confession may gradually bring about 
a falsetto state of mind in relation to detailed doctrines. 
Take, for instance, the strict doctrine of exclusively parti- 
cular redemption as against the Amyraldian doctrine of 
general redemption. I have no doubt that exclusively parti- 
cular redemption is set forth in the Confession, and that with 
clear consciousness on the part of its authors. But from the 
recently published Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, it 
plainly appears that some of the Westminster divines personally 
held the wider view which had been set forth by the English 
delegates at the Synod of Dordt. They allowed the stricter 
view to go into the Confession; and no doubt the mass of its 
authors, when tabulating this view, would feel that it could not 
be pressed, as a doctrinal term of office, with the same rigour as 
if it had been one of the universally-received fundamentals of 
Catholic Christianity. But we, inheriting their statement, and 
not having as churches gone through their previous process of 
ascertainment, are very apt to forget this, and to think and 
act as if the statement had been emitted unanimously and 
without hesitation—a result undesirable, were it only on this 
account, that in every generation of Calvinists there will be 
some who have such hesitation about exclusively particular 
redemption as was experienced by some Westminster divines, 
and that we ought to regard them with intelligent sympathy. 

There are, unquestionably, disadvantages arising from an 
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unchanging form of words, as there are disadvantages arising 
from any form of words. But these we can bear in considera- 
tion of greater advantages. Those greater advantages, secured 
in part by having a non-scriptural form of sound words, are 
secured most completely by having a form as nearly as possible 
unchanging. But the question of change versus fixity has 
nothing to do with the main questions, Ought there to be a 
Confession of Faith? and, Ought the Confession to be short 
and simple, rather than elaborate ? JaMES MacGREGoR. 





Art. V.—Incarnation and Resurrection : the Essentials of 
Christianity. 


a doctrines and experiences of Christianity are just the 
forms which its historical facts assume when carried into 
the intellect and heart of regenerate men. The assertion that 
in morals truth is life, that its complete and final form of 
existence is not in speculations or logical conclusions, but in 
practical experiences and manifestations, is supremely illus- 
trated in Christianity. Nor does the transcendent nature of 
the characteristic facts of Christianity, the incarnation of God 
in Jesus of Nazareth and the resurrection of Jesus, elevate it 
above the possibility of producing practical effect, and of 
winning for itself in the humblest spheres of human life that 
suffrage of approval which is the most precious because the 
result of a discovered sympathy. It is one argument for the 
divine origin of Christianity, and one plea for its being the 
absolute religion, that it rejects esotericism ; that with it the 
sublime and the profound are capable of being sufficiently 
apprehended as to their essence and responded to in their 
influence, as to direct all men towards the perfect life. 

The verification of what professes to be moral truth is neces- 
sarily to be sought in its realised influence upon the life of man. 
There is that in the human spirit, however untutored, which 
can for practical ends discern and respond to a divine voice, 
however rich and complex its harmony .It can sympathise with 
and obey much which it cannot comprehend ; and accordingly 
men speak truly of a gospel of the incarnation, and of a gospel 
of the resurrection, These facts must be established by their 
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own proper evidence. The Christian Church is satisfied that 
what has been adduced is sufficient, and that the opposition 
which her faith on these topics encounters is grounded on a 
much broader base than appears, and upon one which really 
involves the incredibility of historical testimony universally. 
The church has strong inward corroboration of the truth of her 
conclusions regarding these facts reached by external evidence 
in the spiritual life which the faith of them has awakened and 
sustains in her, and the influence of which has fallen as a divine 
breath upon the noblest uninspired literature of the world. It 
is not merely that the incarnation and the resurrection have 
laid down the lines of a bolder and truer philosophy of God 
and man than any system which had preceded, but that the 
essence of these facts, the truths created by and embodied in 
them have been realised as experiences in the human soul. 
It is the faith of the historical facts of the incarnation of God, 
and of the resurrection of Jesus, which begets in us spiritual 
experiences bearing their image, experiences of communion 
with God and of resurrection-life, 7.¢. of a life above and out- 
side of the kingdom of sin. We regard the incarnation of God 
and the resurrection of Jesus not as useful superstitions, faith 
in the reality of which was temporarily necessary in order to 
embody sublime and important thoughts, and to float them 
into general acceptance, but as facts which constituted and 
gave existence to the ideas. The peculiar spiritual message 
and blessing to man of the incarnation and of the resurrection 
would, we hold, have had no existence, and would have been 
inconceivable by man but for the historical facts. 

The connection between the facts of Christianity and its 
doctrines and experiences is not arbitrary, so that the historical 
element may be yielded without the sacrifice of the spiritual ; 
so that the historical faith may be relinquished without detri- 
ment to the truth; so that while the life remains mysteries 
may be winnowed away as intellectual encumbrances, as once 
useful but now antiquated educational expedients, whose end 
has been attained when the ideas associated with them have 
been fairly launched upon the sea of thought. An increasingly 
spiritual development in divine revelation, and therefore in the 
spiritual conceptions and experiences of men, we of course admit; 
but we hold it to be a development towards that which is per- 
fect; and in the eternal Son of God incarnate, crucified and 
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risen, we believe that we have reached reality and finality 
in divine revelation. It does not seem to us that there is 
anything degrading to the highest spiritual faith in the 
amount of sensuous basis implied in the gospel history. The 
very facts that man is a composite creature, that human 
personality involves a sensuous factor,' that the scene of the 
moral drama of his life is a material world, that sin expresses 
itself in physical actions and visible conduct, and that its con- 
sequences involve physical sufferings, all predispose the mind 
to the acceptance of the sensible and supernatural facts of 
redemption as seen in the person and work of the Redeemer ; 
and we are confirmed in our belief of them when we find that 
real spiritual experiences, originated in us by them, find their 
most apt symbolic description in the very supernatural facts 
themselves. What more deeply and truly, if yet generously, 
expresses in symbol the aspirations of the Christian conscious- 
ness in its two essential relations, God-ward and sin-ward, 
than the facts of the incarnation and the resurrection, which 
embody its longings for perfect communion with God, and for 
perfect victory over sin? These forms of thought and prayer 
we should not have had but for Christianity, for emanation and 
the immortality of the soul were the highest cognate points 
to which philosophic speculation had risen before Christ came, 
and this latter tenet was, as we know, the faith only of some 
of the noblest spirits.” 

When on deeper reflection we are brought to believe that 
we require those experiences, which are the spiritual analogues 
of the sensible and supernatural facts which characterise our 
Lord’s person and history, we feel that it is by no fortuitous 
circumstance that they have obtained this aptness to express 
symbolically our deepest experiences, but that they possess 
it naturally, because they have been their parent sources. 
Relinquish the fact of the incarnation of God in Jesus, and what 
solid foundation is left man for cherishing the bold thought 
of his Christian sonship, a thought which in natural and 
ethical grandeur immeasurably transcends the undefined 
thought of Hebrew seers and pagan poets and philosophers ? 
Granting that the idea of the relationship was in the posses- 


1 See Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, ch. ii. Liddon’s Some Elementa 
of Religion, Lect. iii., pp. 116, 117. 
? See Zeller’s Plato and. the Older Academy, pp. 402, &c. 
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sion of both parties, yet the thought that “they also were the 
offspring of God,” was with the latter as the inference at best 
of a crude because naturalistic theory of the union between 
God and man; while, in the case of the former, it was so 
occasional in its use, coming from the lips of psalmist and 
prophet only as the expression of a rare impassionedness or 
tenderness, that the thought of divine fatherhood and human 
sonship cannot be regarded as a definite article of Old Testa- 
ment theology. Whatever lofty hope the bare thought of 
their sonship to God may have suggested, it must have been 
vague and meagre in comparison with that which is pledged 
to us in the incarnation of God’s own eternal Son, which is 
realised in us by our regeneration, and which, while simply 
leaving intact the essential barrier between the infinite and 
the finite, so that God shall not be turned into a creature nor 
man deified by the incarnation, seems careful not to proscribe 
any claims of sonship, ethical or essential, however daring, 
which we may have the faith to make: a sonship ours 
which tells us that “whosoever ‘is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God,”' and that “he that sanctifieth 
and they who are sanctified are all of one: for which cause he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren.”? Such language 
it is which suggests and almost justifies the startling expres- 
sion of Godet,*® that Christ’s “intention is no less than to 
make of each of us a second Himself, a representative of that 
highest type of being, the God-man.” Relinquish again the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, and what pledge has man 
that sin for him has been destroyed, and that his life-long 
struggle with it shall not end in the darkness of defeat? It 
is these two facts of Christianity, the incarnation of God and 
the resurrection of Jesus, which are all our light and strength. 
The faith and hope and purpose which they have created in 
us are bound up with their reality. Remove them from the 
field of reality, and their practical inspiring power cannot 
survive, Their connection with the analogous spiritual expe- 
riences which they originate in us, of sonship and resurrection 
life, is not arbitrary, but vital and causal ; and to part with the 
facts is to root out distinctively Christian experience from our 
hearts ; to send us back to the spiritual level in thought and 

! J John iii. 9. *% Heb. ii. 11. 8 Bib. Stud, N. T., p. 147. 
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life occupied by men before Christ came; to ruin the moral 
character of Jesus, and so the value of his teaching, for with him 
the facts of the incarnation of God in him and of his own 
resurrection were so explicitly and repeatedly asserted, that 
nothing but their simple reality is compatible with his moral 
integrity. Men cannot therefore fairly be so eclectic as to 
keep the light and yet reject the facts out of which the light 
has been struck. It is a vain effort to attempt to have a non- 
supernatural Christianity. 

But let us inquire more particularly into the significance 
of these two great facts which are characteristic of Christianity, 
and declared on inspired authority to be essential to it. The 
person of Jesus as revealed to us from Bethlehem to Olivet is 
in itself one complete symbolic gospel. There is no essential 
Christian doctrine or experience which is not, and that very 
directly, rooted in the facts of the incarnation and resurrection. 
Or to drop the figure, and at the same time to speak more 
truly, may we not say, that Christian doctrines and experiences 
are but the forms which the facts assume when carried into 
the intellect and heart of the believer, and that in looking 
upon the person of Jesus, we see not only the sum of Christian 
facts, but the substance of Christian doctrine and the essence 
of Christian experience ? 

The two factors of this symbolic gospel may be viewed both 
as the counterpart and the complement of each other. They 
are the counterpart of each other, inasmuch as the prevalent 
thought of the incarnation is that of a great drawing downwards 
of God into union with man, while that of the resurrection is 
that of the elevation of man into a life above sin and in 
fellowship with God. And the resurrection is the comple- 
ment of the incarnation, inasmuch as the specific thought 
involved in it, of life by the destruction of death, is a 
particular exhibition of the mode in which the great divine 
purpose toward man, symbolised in the incarnation, of an 
intense union between him and God, is to be effected. We 
may, in the first place, however, consider these great facts 
out of relation to each other, and in the independent reve- 
lation which each makes of broad and deep divine truth. 

In regard then to the gospel of the incarnation. Here the 
bare simple fact of such union between God and man, as is 
exhibited to us in the person of Jesus, is one profoundly 
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significant to sinful man. In it he feels that a grasp of 
help and love is laid upon his heart. It commands his 
whole being, and he trembles at its touch. It wields over 
him that fulness of influence which is found only where 
rebuke of the past is mingled with help for the future. It 
awakens in him the slumbering but inextinguishable reminis- 
cences of the lost past of the race, but at the same time 
thrills him with the vision of a new possible destiny. The 
fact that the form in which this renewed revelation of human 
destiny is presented, recalls the original one given in man’s 
creation, and organises into an intelligible expression the 
vague and perplexed regrets and yearnings which, ever since 
the fall, have wandered in the universal human soul, shewing 
us the greatness of our thought, is the very strength of the 
incarnation to inspire man with hope. It is the counsel of 
him only who adequately rebukes and condemns which we 
can trust and adopt. And it is because the fulness of our 
failure is plainly and impartially mirrored to us in the incar- 
nation that we can hail it with hope and confidence as a new 
revelation of our destiny. Many considerations would prompt 
us to anticipate that the manifestation of God in the flesh, in 
a sinful world, should have a saving significance for man, and 
divine study of the mystery teaches us that it is the necessary 
and sole form through which salvation can reach us. Its 
ultimate design is regenerative, but the necessary incidental 
result of its very form is condemnatory. “God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved ;” yet could he not be 
manifested as the light without revealing and condemning the 
darkness. 

The great fact, however, which is clear enough to us in the 
incarnation, is the possible union of God and man. The fact 
itself is light, and the circumstances in which it appears, as 
the climax of a long-continued progressive divine revelation, 
and as an event in the continuous moral administration under 
which he has lived, make it light especially to sinful man. 
But the brilliancy and the significance of the light to us 
increase, as the unique character of this theanthropic union 
is apprehended by us. It is the unique glory of Christianity 
to teach man’s union with God in a form which at once 
maintains the distinction between the Creator and the 
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creature ; is based upon morality and not nature ; preserves it 
in unsullied purity, and knits the soul with God in a fellow- 
ship more profound, intimate, and satisfying, than the dreams 
_of the most earnest pantheism. Pantheism has no bridge. 
Its mode of union is direct ; and with its identification of the 
One with the All, it creates universal confusion both in the 
natural and the moral sphere of spiritual life. The self- 
conscious spirit, while it cannot but admire the purpose of 
pantheistic thought, and sympathise with its heroic and 
pathetic struggles to establish, in defiance of all obstacles, 
direct union with God, that so it might slake the soul’s thirst 
at the very fountain of its being, and lead the restless 
wanderer to its true home, may smile in the impregnable 
consciousness of personality, at the vanity of identifying the 
One with the All, and losing the personal in the impersonal. 
‘That each who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 


The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general soul, 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet.” ! 

But a graver feeling must fill us as we consider the applica- 
tion of the fundamantal principle of pantheism to the moral 
sphere of life, for it renders it impossible to maintain an 
opposition of moral quality. Pantheism has no moral science, 
but at best only a natural science of spirit. Surrendering, 
as it cannot help doing, the principle of antagonism, it shades 
off evil into Jess perfectly-developed good, in which form it 
makes room for it as a fact. Unable to handle the problems 
of personality and moral quality, it resigns all claim to be an 
ethical system, and becomes simply the indiscriminate gene- 
ralisation of spirit-life naturally considered. The different 
modes in which pantheism endeavoured to establish this 
direct union alike failed to meet the moral necessities of the 
case. Emanation of the divine and deification of the human, 
in which we may see, perhaps, mistaken guesses at the 
Christian facts of incarnation and resurrection, alike failed to 
introduce a moral nexus between the buman soul and God as 
the principle of union. The former method ignored, while 

1 In Mem, xlvi. 
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the latter violated, moral claims. It was left to Christianity 
at once to intensify and solve the problem, to deepen and fix 
man’s consciousness of the essential and irreconcilable anta- 
gonism of good and evil, and at the same time to introduce a 
mode of theanthropic union which, while maintaining uncom- 
promised this severity of moral distinction, enables men to 
say, “truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ,” and “through him we both have access 
by one spirit unto the Father.” 

The Christian idea of the mode of this union is not that of 
diffusion, transmutation, or absorption, but that of a unique 
and transcendant Person, in whom dwell bodily all the 
fulness of the Godhead and the reality of perfect humanity. 
It is only in the idea of such a personality that the neces- 
sities of the case are preserved, that unimpaired fulness, 
purity, and distinction of the divine and human natures are 
upheld ; and that the possibility of union with God and of the 
conscious individual enjoyment of a higher life is realised. 
The very existence of such a Person is the assertion by him of 
a mediatorial function, and thus not only may personal hope of 
salvation be kindled in the breast of every one who has heard 
of the incarnation of God, but his mind is directed to that 
deep and everlasting principle of mediatorial relationship, 
which is the characteristic feature of God’s redemption. 

A further truth of the gospel of the incarnation, and one not 
beyond the reflective perception of man, and which I merely 
mention is, that the spirit of this mode of union with God is 
that of perfect sonship to God. The consequence of all direct 
impersonal modes of theanthropic union is, to man the loss 
of a truly human consciousness without the compensation of a 
divine one gained, a blank of all conscious life. But in the 
personal and mediatorial mode the spiritual consciousness of 
man is intensified and elevated, and the very spirit and tone 
of the relation is that of perfect filiality. He who founded 
this relation between God and man, and threw it open to man, 
filled it all while he was manifested on earth with the light of 
perfect human sonship to God. No confession of sin ever fell 
from the lips of the man Christ Jesus. No spot defiled his 
obedience. Ere he was incarnate, he hailed with rapture the 
prospect of it, as the opportunity of rendering that perfect 
obedience in the flesh which should effect the redemption of 
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men, crying, “A body hast thou prepared me. I delight to do 
thy will, O God.” He perfectly did that will upon the earth, 
nor in the doing of it was he left without express assurances 
of the divine delight in him as a Son. 

Thus, then, in the incarnation, men have a revelation made 
to them of the destiny which is possible to them, of close and 
deep union with God, essential and ethical. The truth, the 
divine message inheres in the fact, and comes to every one 
who, in whatever way, has the knowledge of it. The farther 
truths, of the mode of the union and of the spirit of the rela- 
tionship, appear to him who receives the broad, simple message 
in the spirit of obedience. As the proclamation of such a 
possible end in life to sinful men, the incarnation is a gospel ; 
it is the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Or to speak 
more correctly, we should say that it is the complete outline, 
yet still only the outline, of the contents of man’s salvation. 
In his union with God in the incarnate mediator, and in his 
sonship to God, we have outlined to us the complete form of 
man’s salvation, both as to its substance and spirit ; but nothing 
is revealed in the fact of the incarnation itself, of the mode 
in which the vast truth which it symbolises to man, is to be 
brought into existence, and placed within his reach. What is 
the spiritual principle or power which actualises or renders 
into living fact the promise of the incarnation? Is it pre- 
sented to us in any symbolic form, so that by adding it to the 
symbol of the incarnation we may obtain a complete view of 
the symbolic gospel, both as to its form and its begetting 
cause? Such we have in the resurrection of Jesus. It is this 
fact which has made the promise of the incarnation a spiritual 
reality, and brought it as a living experience within the reach 
of men. The resurrection of Jesus completes the revelation 
which begins with the incarnation of God in him; and it is, 
farther, the fact which realises for men all the promise of the 
incarnation. It is the form which the spiritual power which _ 
turns the promise of the incarnation into spiritual reality must 
assume in order to produce this effect. The truth for man 
shadowed forth in the incarnation of God were a dream but 
for the resurrection of Jesus, which has made it a reality. The 
resurrection of Jesus is the actualising and interpretive prin- 
ciple of the incarnation. 

Let us then briefly consider the gospel of the resurrection, 
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Our latest knowledge of the incarnate One is as the risen One, 
and clearly on this ground alone, because it places him before 
us in the final attitude in which he is to be contemplated ; 
because it shews us that incarnation is to be read in the light of 
resurrection; it is a truth essential to Christianity, and of 
transcendant importance to the Christian mind. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the resurrection of Jesus is the 
adequate symbol of Christianity. It implies all its essentials, 
behind and before. It implies the fact of the real incarnation 
of one whom other proof establishes to be God. It is nota 
complete thought in itself, but implies the correlate one of 
antecedent death ; and this not as a mere physical event, which 
were unmeaning, but as a moral necessity, and it foreshadows 
sinless life. Thus do the broad wings of this symbol of 
resurrection cover the whole of the constitutive essence of 
Christianity, historically and morally. The fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection is to us both doctrine and life. The richest utter- 
ance of all the gospel is that chord in which breathes the 
fulness of time, past, present, and future, and in which 
blend the historical and the moral constituents of our faith 
(and of this last, both the judicial and regenerative aspects), 
struck by Jesus when he said, “I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live, and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
never die.”' The characteristic idea of Christianity is not 
that of mere life, but of resurrection, 7.e. of life out of death 
destroyed; and so, and therefore, life eternal. This is the 
characteristic idea of Christianity graven on its every doctrine 
and experience. Its revelation and experience proceed along 
the level of resurrection, and it is only as we pass through and 
from death, and attain the second life and keep it, that we can 
bear its severe judgment of the first, and be in full sympathy 
with its mysteries. It is only in the strength of the second 
life that we can bear the condemnation of the first ; only in 
the strength of resurrection-life that we can bear the condem- 
nation of the life of the flesh. 

The devout reader of the New Testament, and especially of 
the Pauline epistles, sees the imperial place which the resur- 
rection holds in apostolic doctrine; and still more so, the 
earnest exegete, all of whose resources of insight and analytic 
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skill and power of statement are taxed to the utmost to 
render clear the connection between the various aspects of the 
resurrection, which the apostle so rapidly presents, and without 
warning changes. 

The principal lines of Paul’s thought, in regard to the 


resurrection of Christ, are these three :-— 


1. In the first place, he regards it simply in a historical 
light, as the fact completive of the form of Christianity, and 
creative of its power, as that which was indispensable to 
Christianity’s becoming an organic reality, and a living and 
saving power.’ In this light it is the theological value of the 
fact, and its place in the system of Christian doctrine, which 
occupies the apostle’s thought. To him it is the destruction 
of death, the conquest of sin in the extreme manifestation of 
its power, the extinction of its penalty. Resurrection consti- 
tutes and proclaims an efficacious death ; and that of Jesus is 
the assurance to us that that sacrifice of himself which he 
offered has put away sin. It is the inevitable result of the 
form in which that sacrifice for sin behoved to be offered, that 
the resurrection of Jesus possesses incidentally a deep and 
universal significance for man, as exhibiting the possibility of 
humanity’s redemption from the whole power of sin, and of 
universal bodily resurrection. 

2. In the second place, the apostle treats the resurrection 
of Christ as a symbol of the present experience of the believer. 
It is not simply that by his view of the believer's oneness 
with Christ he is constrained to speak of him as “ quickened 
together with Christ, and raised up together with him, and 
made to sit together with him in heavenly places,” but that 
resurrection is the truest description of the living personal 
experience of the believer from day to day. This is no mere 
arbitrary, though felicitous, use to make of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, but is profoundly true. The justification of this appli- 
cation is to be found in the deep analogies of insensibility, 
inability, and corruption (from which last, however, Jesus was 
free) which subsist between physical and moral death, in 
virtue of which triumph over it in the lower sphere becomes 
a clear symbolic direction to us in regard to our aim in the 
higher. And still more fully is the reasonableness of this 
practice brought to the light, when we reflect that as a moral 
fact death makes reference to two moral ultimates, to the 
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objective one of the moral law, and to the subjective one of 
man’s moral nature; and that it is from Jesus’ extinction of 
the penalty and consequent in-bringing of new moral life— 
from his breaking of the seal of death and recovery for man 
of the power of the indwelling Spirit—attested by his resur- 
rection, that we obtain deliverance from the power of death in 
its other seat and form of manifestation in our own nature. 
Thus does the apostle interpret the resurrection of Jesus, and 
reveal it to us as a source of moral light and power. Day by 
day through it Christ says to his people, “ Let every one in 
the sphere and in the fulness in which the idea of resurrection 
concerns him put it in practice.” Illustration of this applica- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ made by the apostle will be 
found in such passages as Rom. vi. 1-13; Col. ii. 10-13, 
ili. 1-10; and Gal. ii. 20. 

3. In the third place, the apostle views the risen Saviour as 
the pledge and source to us of personal immortality,’ and his 
resurrection-person as the type after which man perfectly 
redeemed, i.e. in body as well as in soul, shall be fashioned.’ 
“If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by (or on account of) his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The disputed reading in the 
last clause of the verse, as between the genitive and accusative 
case, as between the indwelling in us of the Holy Spirit being 
the instrumental cause, or the ground and reason of our 
resurrection, is not, in the circumstances, of direct importance, 
seeing that, even if the genitive could hold its ground, the 
fact that the instrument is living and indwelling approxi- 
mates it to the deeper meaning of the accusative. The 
essential thought is, that it is the indwelling in us of the 
resurrection-spirit, the Spirit which quickened Jesus from 
the dead (for the Father did it by his Spirit), which is the 
pledge to us of our personal resurrection and immortality. 
How he shall quicken our mortal bodies we know not, but in 
his indwelling in us, ifso it be, we have the presence of him 
who raised Jesus from the dead ; yea more, we have one who 
infuses a new factor into our personality, a factor stronger 
than death, because already a resurrection-factor. Christ as 
the resurrection and the life is woven into our experience. He 
forms the new and imperishable factor in the personality of 


' Rom. viii, LL; 1 Cor, xv, 20, * Phil. iii, 21. 
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the regenerate. Cast out his image from the shrine of the 
believing heart, and the man is no longer the same. The 
best of him is lost, and he cannot recognise himself. His past 
life sinks into a heap of ruins as the fabric of his Christian 
experience disappears, and as he is bereft of the inwardly 
embodied result of Christian thought, and Christian tears, 
and Christian prayers, and Christian discipline. Cast out 
Christ’s image from the believer’s present and future life, 
and you change him; you destroy his personality. Christ is 
an essential factor of the believer’s personality; and as he is 
the resurrection, he is, by his Spirit dwelling in us, the pledge 
and power and reason of our perfect redemption and personal 
immortality. ‘We which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.”! We groan 
because we have only the first-fruits and not the full harvest 
of the Spirit’s work ; because we know him only as having 
imparted redemption through resurrection to our souls. We 
wait for the redemption of the body, also to be realised in an 
experience of resurrection. Then only shall we know the 
fulness of man’s redemption, and realise how it has all become 
ours, both as to soul and body, in an experience of resurrection. 
Of the completion of our resurrection already begun, we have 
the outward pledge and type in the resurrection-body of 
Christ, and the inward one in the secret ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, as he increasingly forms Christ who is the resurrection, 
within us, as the truth and the life, and weaves him as such 
into the very core of our personality. 

And while, as the children of men, it is our privilege and 
duty ever to contemplate him in his human life prior to the 
cross, because it presents him to us in peculiar fulness and 
intensity of human sympathy, and sets before us an example 
that we should follow, should we not, as children of the 
resurrection, make ourselves more familiar with him, as 
revealed in his resurrection-life on the earth, taking it home 
to our hearts as the true image of our present spiritual life 
in its heaven-ward aspect? In the fact of Christ’s being 
throughout those mysterious forty days of resurrection-life on 
earth absolutely done with sin, being no longer the sin-bearer, 
do we not hear a voice commanding us as his disciples to 
count ourselves to be dead indeed unto sin? In the fact of 
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his readiness in that resurrection-life to pass at any moment 
into the immediate presence of the Father, previously 
impossible to him while still his work in his representative 
character was unfinished, are we not reminded of the 
immediate and welcome nearness to God, which is ours 
continually in resurrection-life? And in the fact which we 
note in his resurrection-manifestation, of its gradual advance 
in spirituality, do we not see the image of our own spiritual 
life on the earth, in its being a going on to perfection, 
a gradual transformation from the image of the earthly 
to the image of the heavenly, a growing up into him 
.in all things who is the Head? While then we keep the 
image of Christ in his obedience unto death fondly before 
us, as because of the fulness of its humanity, most helpful to 
us, the fountain of moral light and sympathy and power and 
example, let us unite therewith his resurrection-image as of 
present and eternal importance to us, and follow on that we 
may win him, and be found in him, and know him, and the 
power of his resurrection. RoBeRT LORIMER. 


Art. VI.—The Place of the Psalms in Modern Apologetic. 


keynote of the national literature of Israel consists in 

the supreme conviction, that the one only God, maker of 
heaven and earth, having chosen them for a unique purpose 
of stupendous magnitude, had in a quite peculiar fashion pre- 
sided over their national career, thereby making known to 
them, as to no other people, his personal character and 
designs. It was not that in nature the presence of the Deity 
was for them any more palpable than it is to us. The skies 
they gazed into were as remote and blank, as terribly mute as 
they are still. The estranging suggestions of the divine 
remoteness beyond creation’s veil pressed on them no less 
chilly than on other men. Yet, as they peered back into the 
shadowy past, they were mastered by a mighty persuasion, 
that out of the impenetrable darkness He, the Eternal, had 
come near, and with his own hand steered the bark of their 
national fortunes down the stream of time. Nor had this 
closer tenderness of care flashed out in deed alone. Among 
them the grand, solemn voice, that everywhere in nature 
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whispers of the divine inhabitating presence, but in murmurs 
too inarticulate to catch or comprehend, had here intensified 
itself, waxed louder, clearer, till in the stillness of their soul 
men heard the words of the Almighty, and knew that in the 
inmost chambers of their being vibrated the very thoughts of 
God. The Deity, so hard to grasp in nature, had thus, for 
another end, in a loftier sphere, made to them a disclosure of 
his nature, character, and purposes, such as he had not granted 
to any other nation. 

The methods, by which this revelation is asserted to have 
been accomplished, are fully delineated in the historical and 
prophetical sections of the Old Testament respectively. From 
the one, we learn how the providentially-ordered vicissitudes 
of their chequered history, the laws and political ordinances of 
their theocratic government, and, in particular, the moral and 
religious institutions of the Mosaic economy all contained, and 
caused to play on the national mind and conscience powerful 
moulding influences, fitted to shape the character and creed of 
the people who were destined to convey to the world the 
knowledge of the true God. From the other, we can readily 
see how the prophets were made the channels of ever fresh 
declaration ; the instruments for riveting in the souls of their 
countrymen the lessons of the divine self-manifestation ; 
vivifying the ceremonial of religious worship with spiritual 
interpretation ; amid general defection reasserting with the 
force of overpowering conviction the reality of a destiny too 
lofty to be neglected with impunity, and the obligation of a 
divine purpose not unarmed with retributive lightnings ; in 
all things past, present, and future, reflecting, presenting, and 
foreshadowing the divine aspect and underlying presence, 
amid a people too quick to forget and too apt to despise a 
silent, unseen Jehovah. 

If we would make ourselves acquainted with this professed 
revelation, and at the same time test its claims to credence, 
one way, and doubtless the most direct, is to study and inter- 
rogate the narratives that record the actual operations and 
communications of the revealing agency. But besides this 
mode of immediate inspection, the process may be contem- 
plated and verified from another side, and fresh insight gained 
thereby. Effects correspond to their causes. The process 
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records itself in the result. The echo answers to the voice 
that woke it. God’s revealing voice to the human soul has 
its echo in man’s response of prayer and praise. If then 
among this people his voice rang down, not in the inarticulate 
murmurs of nature, but in the intelligible speech of revelation, 
the echo will have a fulness and distinctness, such as do not 
exist in the religions that are only a response to the dimness 
of nature’s muffled utterance, and the vagueness of her veiled 
vision. If it be true that, along these two channels of history 
and prophecy, peculiar outgoings of personal influence and self- 
manifestation from the Almighty were made’ to play upon this 
people, outside of and far more intense than his ordinary action 
in nature, then we must expect to find among them a unique 
type of religious character, an acquaintance with and body of 
thought and feeling concerning the Supreme such as exists 
nowhere else, such as corresponds with the kind of influences 
said to have been exerted, and such as by its intrinsic supe- 
riority manifestly declares its origin to be from a grander, 
closer, and more unclouded vision of the unkuown God. 

What is this earthly reflex of the divine revealing ? Where 
shall we hear its echoing response, and in what channel does 
it flow Godward? Earth’s overtures to heaven take ever the 
forms of praise and prayer. Human dependence knows no 
other strains. Wedded to prosperity, the offspring is praise ; 
to adversity, prayer. Crushed by calamity, man’s helplessness 
stretches out entreating hands of supplication that clasp in 
prayer. Winged with hope, in the sunshine of success, the 
same sense of feebleness checks its mundane triumph, and 
soars away upward in ringing songs of praise. Breathed forth 
by mighty hearts in strong words of passion, welded by the 
poet’s touch into beauty and music, such prayer and such 
praise pass into the life of a people, and become their sacred 
songs, their lyrics and elegiacs. These two elements make up 
the hymnal of every nation and of every age. In the psalter 
of Israel we find not only the praises, but also the “ prayers of 
David.” Moreover, in these two we have most truly mirrored 
a people’s most intimate and actual feelings, thoughts, and 
beliefs regarding God ; in fact, all that world of daily hope, 
aspiration, trust, and desire, which make up its real religious 
life as distinguished from traditional or theological speculation. 
Not therefore from the dry bones of its creed, but from the 
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breathing flesh and speaking feature of its popular hymnal, 
shall we best learn to know the characteristic piety of a nation. 
If we would test the pulse and study the traits of the special 
type of religious life developed in Israel, we must go to the 
prayers and hymns of the psalter. For in the measured 
music of these ancient psalms beats still the throbbing heart 
of Hebrew devotion. 

But it may be urged that these prayers and hymns do not 
represent the devotion of the nation, but only mark the highest 
levels of exceptional flood-tides of fervour in the religious 
experience of specially gifted men. This is certainly true of 
afew of the psalms, but not of the bulk ; and it cannot be 
maintained in the face of the known liturgical use of the 
psalter. The objection might, indeed, be pressed were the 
book of Psalms merely a collection of poems for reading like 
neighbouring collections of proverbs, chronicles, or prophecies. 
But that it was originally prepared to be, not a reading-book, 
but a manual of sacred song, 7.e. a hymnal, is evident from 
the fact that it is provided with musical directions, name of 
tune, repetition of chorus, and all the requisites for singing. 
What we have in the Old Testament is, indeed, a copy or 
facsimile of the Temple hymn-book, in its final form, after it 
had undergone successive enlargements, adjustments, and 
editing. Its contents, though originally the poems of parti- 
cular writers, have been altered (as we can distinctly see in 
many cases), and by modification of sentiment, addition of 
verses, and other changes, adapted for congregational singing 
purposes. It is surprising that this fact has not been more 
prominently employed in vindicating the antiquity of many of 
the psalins, as, for instance, in defending the Davidic author- 
ship of the Fifty-first against the objection founded on the 
sacrificial reference in the last strophe.' 


' How largely the tdxt of a psalm may become changed, even without 
intention, is shewn by the fact that the Eighteenth Psalm varies from the 
version in 2 Sam. xxii.'in more than sixty places. Besides the deliberate 
replacement of obsolete by newer words, the original text has also suffered 
numerous alterations from slips of transcribers. As many of the psalms 
must have been first written in a character resembling that on the Moabite 
Stone more than our current Hebrew alphabet, there seems much force in a 
remark which we heard M. Kenan recently make in a lecture at the Collége 
de France, to the effect that, with our increased knowledge of ancient 
Pheenician writing, the science of archeography will prove our most useful 
instrument in the interpretation and restoration of the Uld Testament text, 
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Both from the hymn-book itself, and from hints in the histo- 
rical books, it is possible to form an accurate idea of the 
Temple psalmody; and we can understand how powerfully 
psalms so sung must have influenced the religious thoughts of 
Israel. At the time of the great feasts, when, in the splendid 
Temple crowded with excited worshippers, the grand old 
national psalms, stirring the depths of heart and memory, were 
rendered by vast choirs of singers, accompanied by immense 
orchestras of wind and stringed instruments, we can easily 
realise how the mighty stream of sound swayed the soul of 
the pious Hebrew, helping him to feel himself in actual union 
and heart-contact with Jehovah. To his imagination that 
massive, swelling tide of praise, like the column of sacrificial 
smoke, bridged over the abyss between him and God. Kneel- 
ing by the altar of burnt-offering, he was wont to watch the 
thin grey vapour in curling wreaths stealing up through the 
still evening air, higher and higher, till it melted into the blue 
of heaven, seeming to pass in to the very nostrils of God, a 
“ sweet-smelling savour,” carrying up on its ascending coils the 
worshipper’s prayers, in visibly accomplished communication 
with the Unseen. Men felt somewhat the same as their hopes 
and fears, their worship and prayers flowed out of their hearts, 
and were caught in the waves of that great tide of praise that 
rolled and echoed through the Temple courts, poured itself out 
into the upper air, mounting ever on the wings of swelling 
music, sweeping in through the very gates of heaven, and 
dashing its billows of harmony all around the Eternal throne. 
It was scarcely a figure of speech when the psalmist spoke of 
Jehovah “inhabiting the praises of Israe] ;” and the reference 
to the altar savour is manifest in the prophetic injunction to 
“render to God the calves of the lips,” sacred song rising in 
place of sacrificial smoke. 

The impressive memories of such festal fervour, coupled 
with the homely familiarity of daily use in family and social 
intercourse, must have caused these psalms to penetrate into 
the inmost recesses and depths of Hebrew religious life. 
However individual and elevated in feeling some of them 
may have been in origin, it is certain that they succeeded in 
gathering into the lofty realm of their faith and aspiration all 
the inarticulate cravings and most wistful hopes of Jewish 
piety, so that each verse became replete with meaning and 
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instinct with sacred associations. Seeing, then, that for 
centuries the greater number of the psalms in our psalter 
were the selected, permanent, and passionately-loved hymnal 
of the nation, we may justly consider them as a true and 
adequate representation of the Hebrew type of piety, that is 
to say, as the religious result and reflex of the special revealing 
activity of God within that nation. Now if that process was 
unique, so must the product be. It is, therefore, a necessary 
task of apologetic, to exhibit in the religious conceptions of the 
psalms characteristic features differentiating them from all 
other religions, so distinctively as to justify the Jewish claim 
to special revelation, as it is stated by one of the psalmists 
when he says: “God shewed his word unto Jacob; his 
statutes and his judgments unto Israel ; He hath not dealt so 
with any nation; [his] judgments [therefore] they have not 
known.” ! 

While it would be a mistake, as Paley remarks, to allow the 
New Testamant to be held responsible for everything in the 
Old, it cannot be denied that, for the truth of this central 
claim of its ancestor, Christianity must answer with its life. 
But it does seem a pity that in the defence positions should 
have been occupied, some of which are untenable, and many 
needlessly hard to hold. Well-meaning friends have imagined 
themselves bound not only to maintain the fact but to 
explain it; just as if a man should deem the best proof of 
his personal existence to consist in some hocus-pocus theory 
of being, wherein only the sancta simplicitas of philosophical 
credulity is manifest. The original point at issue, which is a 
question about a plain matter of fact, has been dragged into 
the intricacies and confusion of metaphysical hypotheses, 
perplexed by the subtle distinctions of a logic purely verbal, 
and often quite overlaid beneath a tangled mass of questions 
altogether subsidiary or wholly irrelevant. Nor has it suffered 
from well-intended efforts on one side only. It has been 
doomed to see the sober sense of its assertions, under the hands 
of mysticism, transmogrified into the absurdities of a magical 
supernaturalism; and again, in an ill-advised attempt to 
restore it to sobriety, it has had its spiritual grandeur cramped 
up in the strait-jacket of a soulless rationalism. Worst of all, 
the simplicity of its meaning has been transmuted into a 

. Psalm exlvii. 19, 20, 
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would-be scientific statement, with the intention of precision, 
but with a contrary result. For instance, it is often assumed 
that to set the assertion in the form, “the divine activity in 
revelation was distinct in kind,” secures a great gain of 
exactness. In truth it is to convert a rea] question into a 
verbal quibble. For if there is a scientific word that has been 
discovered to be devoid of precise connotation, it is this word 
kind. ‘Till there is some agreement on the measure of 
difference that constitutes kind, and even then until we know 
in some degree at least what is the nature of divine activity, it 
seems wiser to refrain from venturing to label that mysterious 
agency in its various channels with specific names, and to use 
the epithet kind in a popular sense and with the humility 
of ignorance. Since much the same criticism applies to the 
use of other pretentiously-exact phraseology, surely we should 
do well to rest content with the concreteness of the scriptural 
statement, “He shewed his word unto Jacob; his statutes 
and judgments unto Israel; he hath not dealt so with any 
nation.” 

The statement contains two assertions: first, that Israel 
possesses unique knowledge of God; and second, that this 
knowledge is the result of unique divine action. The defence 
of this claim must assume one or other of two attitudes, accord- 
ing as the attack is directed against the first or the second of 
the assertions. Till recently, the claim to superiority was 
allowed to pass without much criticism, and the main force of 
unbelief was directed to shew that it was not due to the exer- 
cise of any divine activity, but was wholly the product of 
natural causes. In his last celebrated publication, Strauss 
says that monotheism is essentially the religion of a wandering 
clan, whose concentrated and single self-consciousness deified 
into a tribal god, rises with success and victory into such soli- 
tary pre-eminence as to reduce the defeated rival gods into 
absolute nullity, as was the case with Israel’s Jehovah. More- 
over, the Hebrews’ intense detestation of their neighbours, 
extending in time to their use of images, brutality and sensu- 
ality of worship, irresistibly impelled them to disuse of images, 
and to the practice of purity and goodness, until finally the 
lofty morality of the Decalogue was the result. If the first part 
of this statement described a real law of sociology, then we 
ought to have as many monotheisms as there were nomad 
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tribes in the east, for they were all neither more nor less success- 
ful in war than was Israel. While, as soon as it is perceived 
that the second part amounts in plain language to the asser- 
tion, that from spite against their rivals the Israelites abjured 
idolatry, cursing, murder, fornication, lying, and all other vices, 
the only possible comment must be a somewhat emphatic 
“Credat Judzeus.”' Some years earlier a more plausible 
explanation had been brought out by Renan, who endeavoured 
to establish the existence in the Semitic race of an instinct for 
monotheism. Though carefully and skilfully elaborated by 
the brilliant author, the idea has not succeeded in securing 
any lasting foothold.? The latest champion of this view is the 
celebrated Dutchman, Kuenen, who has revolutionised the 
traditional conception of Israel's history, with the intent of 
exhibiting in detail how the pure monotheistic faith of the 
Jewish people was evolved by the operation of forces and 
influences of a peculiar but entirely mundane character. 
There is much in the structure that is not only ingenious but 
substantial. Nevertheless, while admiring the adaptation of 
the machinery to produce the desired effect, one cannot some- 
bow anywhere find the power that must have been needed to 
set it in motion and work out the result. This is the funda- 
mental defect of all this school. They give us the processes, 


1 Strauss, Der Alte und Neue Glaube (Eng. Tr., pp. 117-120). The desire 
to vent dislike in contrariety of conduct is an undeniable instinct of human 
nature, and we have no doubt of its power to move unprincipled youth to the 
doing of wrong in order to vex respectable age. But till we have witnessed 
one instance of its ability to induce a depraved ward to become virtuous and 
pious solely from dislike of, and desire to annoy, ungodly guardians, we can- 
not but continue to consider this theory of the origin of Hebrew godliness 
decidedly the most miraculous yet propounded. 

2 Renan, Histoire Générale, &c., and more guardedly in his Nouvelles Con- 
sidérations, &c. As was the case afterwards with his Vie de Jesu, Renan’s 
theory never got much acceptance out of France. His talents are brilliant, 
his thought translucent, his deductions unimpeachable. But then he begins 
by imagining the facts. Like most French writers, he sees history and 
human nature, not as they are, but as they appear in the artificial world of 
literary and philosophical ideas reigning in Paris. His pictures and theories 
have never seemed very life-like or substantial to any except those who move 
in the same atmosphere. But for their tastes no one can cater like M. 
Renan. In the words of a writer who understood him well : ‘‘ Renan donne 
aux hommes de sa génération ce qu’ ils desirent en toutes choses, des bonbons 
qui sentent l’infini” (Doudan Mélanges). The hit recalls the remark made 
of John Foster, to the effect that he was not to be satisfied with ‘‘ the shells 
awarde/ to serious thinkers by the moral monkeys of the world,” 
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but leave out the sufficient cause. They are right in holding 
religion to be a human acquisition, wrong in denying the 
heavenly gift. They see the human assimilation, but forget 
the divine activity of which: it is the result. With Lessing, 
they believe in the education of the human race; but then it 
is only a self-education. According to them, Old Testament 
monotheism exists, not because Israel was uniquely dealt with 
by God, but because the idea of God was uniquely dealt with by 
Israel. And however they may refuse to sce it, with such 
opponents the point really at issue is, whether in place of our 
old belief that God made man, we ought not rather to hold 
that man made God. Serious argument on this question 
belongs to the region, not of Christian apologetic, but of meta- 
physic. What common-sense has to say on the matter has 
been expressed by Goethe in one of his less-known poems with 
much plainness of speech. He says :— 
** Die grissten Kipfe sind das nur, was andre sind, 

Allein das merkt, sie sind es umgekehrt ; 

Sie wollen nicht mit andern Erdentripfen 

Auf ihren Fiissen gehn, sie gehn auf ihren Kopfen ; 

Verachten, was ein jeder ehrt, 

Und was gemeinen Sinn empért, 

Das ehren unbefangne Weisen ; 

Doch brachten sie ’s nicht allzu weit, 

Ihr non plus ultra jeder Zeit 

War—Gott zu listern und den Dreck zu preisen.” ' 


Leaving the sages of negative thought to determine 
whether it is we or they that are topsy-turvy, we find our- 
selves confronted with a problem more practical, and which is 
likely to form the main topic of future controversy. Of late 
years Christian thought has become much more intimately 
acquainted, not only with the outward facts, but with the inner 


' Goethe, Der Ewige Jude (a Fragment). We append a rough translation, 

which is far from presenting the verve of the original :- 
Philosophers are men, the same as any other ; 
Contrariwise however, there’s the bother ! 
With other petty mortals of the land 
Afoot they will not go, upon their heads they stand; 
Contemn what others noble find; 
While, what disgusts the common mind, 
Unprejudiced savants revere ; 
Still there’s a limit, for it’s clear, 
Their non plus ultra ‘s always been, 
To worship dirt and slander the Unseen. 
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heart-beat and life of alien religions. Brought into contact 
with heathenism on the highways of commerce, the church 
after too long, like the Priest and Levite, passing by on the 
other side, at length, in imitation of the good Samaritan, set 
herself to bind up the wounds of her helpless neighbour. And 
though her efforts to “set him on her own beast” have not 
perhaps been so successful as they ought, still by such offices 
of kinness a mutual interest was awakened, so that she has 
learned to know him better, and more and more regard him, 
not as a monster, but as her neighbour. The more sympathetic 
gaze directed on heathenism was able to pierce through the 
ungainly husk, and to detect within pathetic chords of nearer 
kinship; while in the wild music of the pagan worship strains 
were caught of a higher harmony that seemed to be the linger- 
ing echoes of a long-forgotten, truer faith. Then the pains- 
taking researches of scholars, like the excavations at Rome, 
laid bare the fact that beneath the debris and accumulated 
rubbish of centuries were buried the more stately temples of a 
nobler age. As in a palimpsest the cultured eloquence of a 
classic author has been obliterated by the superstitious doggrel 
of some medieval monk, so the simpler worship of the Vedas 
had been overlaid by the absurdities and extravagances of 
Brahmanism, and the early purity and goodness of the religion of 
Buddha had been forgotten in the degeneracy of idolatry and 
immorality. 

The effect of this new and surprising knowledge has been 
to turn the stream of inquiry, friendly and unfriendly, concern- 
ing Christianity very largely into new channels. Apologetic 
must reason less, and (in the anatomical sense) demonstrate 
more. Her method must be, not argument, but comparison. 
Out of the hoar antiquity have emerged religions venerable 
for their age, elevated in many respects far above the tradi- 
tional conception of paganism, possessing some features of 
closest. kinship with the religion of the Bible, capable therefore 
of being compared with the faith of Christendom. From 
inquiring friends, on the one hand, comes the request to have 
shewn them, wherein their own faith is distinguished from its 
rivals. While from foes or half-hearted allies come sugges- 
tions that Christianity has at last found its level; that it 
possesses nothing unique or distinctive; and, if superior at all, 
at least the advantage is very slight. The challenge is a fair 
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one, and the change of battle-ground can only do good. 
Instead of furbishing up the somewhat rusty and unspiritual - 
weapons of tradition, text-criticism, and external matters 
generally, it is now necessary for friend and foe alike to study 
the very heart and soul, not only of Christianity, but of all reli- 
gion; for the true decision of this issue must rest on a profound, 
sympathetic, and personal appreciation of the inmost depths 
and heights of the relation between the human soul and God. 
We proceed then to speak of the part that must be played 
in this contest by the Psalms, in their character as the human 
response to the divine revealing activity, of which we have the 
professed record in the Law and Prophets. Containing as they 
do the mature and ripened product of the religious experience 
of Israel, the psalms, if they be indeed the harvest of a 
heavenlier sowing, ought to possess a perfection and richness 
of spiritual contents such as are absent in the devotional litera- 
tures of less favoured nations. The most palpable points of 
contrast which may be used with best effect we shall presently 
indicate. But as our proper purpose is to define rather than 
to make the apologetic of the psalter, our first duty is to say 
something about the limits and conditions of the comparison. 
Though the caution may seem superfluous, we must premise 
that it is not requisite to prove, that there is nothing but falsity 
and evil in those religions which we are wont to call heathen. 
There used to be a fashion, perhaps not yet quite passed away, 
born of ignorance rather than of uncharitableness, which 
ascribed to the devil in toto the origin and entire contents of 
heathen religion, venturing dogmatically to declare that out- 
side the pale of Mosaism and Christianity no good has ever 
existed. But this is neither the teaching nor the spirit of the 
Bible. There we are taught the humbling, and yet hopeful 
lesson, that every ray of goodness, wherever it may beam, 
comes, not from the devil, nor from man’s sinful heart, but 
shines direct from the face of God. Paul moreover tells us 
that the Creator hath never left any nation altogether without 
a witness of himself, but both in conscience and in nature has, 
in some degree, made his character and will known to them. 
We may not either forget the declaration of Peter who, when 
his Jewish narrowness was rebuked by the divine acceptance 
of Cornelius, said: “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him 
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and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” And we 
remember how the groping faith of the wise men of the East, 
through the dim starlight, found its way to the dawning glory 
of a better sunlight in the cradle of the infant Saviour. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact that in every land the 
lingering beams of ancient revelation have more or less died 
out, and the purer teaching of more enlightened men has 
invariably been all but quenched in the gloom. We must be 
careful however not to draw unduly sweeping inferences from 
this apparently so damnatory destiny of decay. Though, no 
doubt, the errors and defects in the primitive delivery of the 
natural religions have had their share in producing the 
subsequent debasement, it must be remembered that for the 
most part heathendom is evil, not because but in spite of its 
great religious teachers, just as Chrisendom is stained not 
through but in defiance of its religion. The actual customs 
and practices of the chief pagan religions are constantly as 
much perversions of the primitive purity and truth of the 
founders as Romanism is of the teaching of the Gospels. It 
would be at least nearly as unfair to hold Jesus responsible for 
the enormous corruptions of Popery, as to make Sakyamouni 
answerable for the degradation of modern Buddhism. Human 
nature, Pagan and Christian, is very much alike, and in both 
cases theory and practice have to be distinguished. We must 
not, therefore, suffer obtrusive deformities to blind our eyes to 
the existence in the great natural religions (at least originally) 
of truths so noble and Christ-like that we cannot but recall the 
words of the Apostle John, when he tells of that light of the 
unincarnate Logos seeking to enlighten every man, though 
ever drowned in the darkness. Without multiplying instances 
of what is familiar to all in any way acquainted with the 
writings of non-Christian religious sages, we may be permitted 
in consideration of its rare beauty to cite just one illustration. 
It is the creed of Dadu, a Hindoo reformer. He says :— 

“Thou, O God, art the author of all things which have been made, 
and from thee will originate all things which are to be made. Thou art 
the maker of all things made. There is none other but thee... . I 
believe that God made man, and that he maketh everything. He is my 
friend. ... In order that he may diffuse happiness God becometh 
subservient to all; and although the knowledge of this is in the hearts 


of the foolish, yet will they not praise his name. . . . I will becomne the 
sacrifice of the Godhead ; do unto me, O God, as thou thinkest best. I am 
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obedient to thee. My disciples! behold no other God. Fix your heart 
on God, and be humble as though you were dead. He that partaketh of 
but one grain of the love of God shall be released from the sinfulness of 
all his doubts and actions.” ! 

Thoughts like these will hardly be ascribed to the suggestion 
of the spirit of evil, nor will one who believes in the depravity 
of human nature be inclined to find their origin in man’s 
unaided reason. Blooming in the bosom of Hinduism, like 
wild-flowers in a swamp, they can only be the sowing of 
that Father of lights from whom cometh every good and 
perfect, gift, and who sends his sunshine and rain on the 
just and on the unjust. This reverent faith in a wise and 
pitiful providential care, presiding over all the scattered 
pathways of mankind, we find expressed by Christian hearts 
in every age. “It is clear,” says Clement of Alexandria, “that 
the same God to whom we owe the Old and New Testaments 
gave also to the Greeks their Greek philosophy by which the 
Almighty is glorified among the Greeks;” and in another 
passage he gives the reason of this opinion: “For that 
philosophy like a teacher has guided the Greeks also, as the 
law did the Hebrews, towards Christ. Philosophy, therefore, 
prepares and opens the way to those who are made perfect in 
Christ.”* How the fathers were led to assume this attitude 
towards the Roman and Greek philosophy is strikingly 
illustrated by the remark of Arnobius, that many of the 
heathen demanded the destruction of Cicero’s treatise on the 
nature of the gods, for “The Senate ought to decree the 
destruction of those writings in which the Christian religion 
is approved, and the authority of the ancient faith decried.” * 
Coming to our own time, we see actual contact with heathen 
religions recommending to our missionaries precisely the 
same position in theory and practice. One of the most 
active Presbyterian missionaries in China gives this as his 
experience :— 

“Confucius, who stands second to no philosopher in the purity and 
fearlessness of his teachings, is a difficult probiem to many missionaries. 


Some decry him because they do not know him; many, because they find 
him the last stronghold of the Chinese mind. I could not say one word 


* Wilson’s Works, i. 106 ff.; quoted in Dods’ Mohammed, Buddha, and 
Christ. 

* Clem. Alex., Strom., vi. 5, 42, and i. 5, 48. 

3 Arnob,, Adv, Gent., iii. 6, 7; quoted by Baur, Dogmengeschichte, i. 357. 
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against a man whose teachings are so good, lest my hearers gladly should 
misrepresent me as opposing the morality he teaches. Ido more. I tell 
them they too garnish the tomb of their prophet, but set at nought his 
precepts; that this same teacher will condemn them on the great day of 
accounts. I tell them I can praise him, but cannot understand how 
they can extol the man whose teachings are their condemnation. And 
then I proclaim the only way in which their foul sins against knowledge 
can be washed away. Bringing them face to face with their own teacher, 
I shut their mouth and make them stand self-condemned, and make of 
Confucius a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ. It is a deep conviction 
daily becoming stronger that Confucius is the John forerunning Christ, 
and preparing the way by proving all men sinners in coming short of 
their duty, not to heaven alone, but to man also.”! 

The same sentiments apply in greater or less degree to the 
other great religious systems, such as that of the Vedas, of 
Buddha, and of Zoroaster. And without a full and generous 
recognition of this fact, we shall not approach the study of 
them in such a mental frame as to be able to do either them 
or Christianity justice. 

Still, though it is matter of fact that the great ethnic reli- 
gions contain truths in measure the same as we find in the 
records of revelation, there may be evidence to show that they 
were reached in another fashion, and that, therefore, they have 
lacked the fructifying warmth and abiding effectiveness of 
more directly God-given light. Further, even when the struc- 
tural mechanism of those systems approaches most nearly to 
completeness, there will be found wanting some central religious 
spring or essential balance-wheel, entailing rapid inactivity 
and stagnation, or landing the action in wild exaggeration and 
disorder. However wonderful the elevation and insight some- 
times attained into things divine, we constantly see beneficent 
truth neutralised by debasing error, lofty moral aspiration 
paralysed for want of the stimulus of spiritual certitude 
regarding the Unseen, everywhere the good seed choked by 
the more exuberant growth of the thorns and thistles. Even 
where their teaching does move along the lines of truth, there 
is nevertheless slight deflexion, harmless indeed at first, but 
which, multiplied by time, in the end amounts to the deviation 
of gross error. Imperfect many of the truths of revelation 
doubtless were at first, but at least the path of their progression 
was originated with such exactitude of direction, that every 


' Rev. J. Ross, in the United Presbyterian Missionary Record, of March 
1877. 
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advance did but bring them nearer to full-orbed perfection. 
In religious truth, as in works of genius, small differences 
count enormously. And as in music, the slightest deviation 
from the exact intervals makes the difference between discord 
and harmony, so is it with the conception of God as we find it 
developed in natural and in revealed religion. 

As a second condition of the comparison, it should be clearly 
understood by foes, and acted on by friends, that we are not 
required to maintain that the psalms are absolutely free from 
imperfection, breathing a music complete with the final fulness 
of Christianity. How should they be, seeing they belong to a 
dispensation of which our Lord has said, that he that is least 
in the new era of revelation is greater than its greatest repre- 
sentative ? Nor, even allowing wide scope to the word imper- 
fection, is the admission any way incompatible with the claim 
to unique divine inspiration and origin. To borrow the well- 
chosen illustrations of Dr Charles Hodge, the presence of some 
streaks of sandstone in the blocks of the Parthenon cannot 
touch our belief that it is built of marble ; nor ought the 
existence of lawless monstrosities in nature at all to alter our 
conviction, that the universe is the product of an all-wise and 
orderly Creator. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the 
psalms are man’s speech to God, rather than God’s speech to 
man, couched in language so fitted to human infirmities, that in 
all time they have been the chosen vehicle to express, not the 
theorems of philosophic reasoning, but the simple wants and 
hopes of unlearned devotion. They are utterances of the heart 
rather than of the head. It would be absurd, therefore, in 
these prayers and hymns, which by God’s good gift of revela- 
tion have both sprung from and been provided for buman 
ignorance and weakness, to search for the characteristics of a 
guarded creed or theological formula dispensed by heaven to 
mankind. It may be that utterances headed, Thus sayeth 
the Lord, may justly be required to be unmarked by any 
touch of human insufficiency. But if the psalms are what 
they call themselves, “the prayers of David, the son of Jesse,” 
then they will be sure to utter just the heart of that brave, 
reverent, oft-erring king, and not the imperturbed definitions 
and balanced propositions of an infallible counsel of heaven. 
In the words of Dr Hodge, “ When God ordains praise out of 
the mouths of babes, they must speak as babes, or the whole 
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power and beauty of the tribute will be lost.”’ If, therefore, 
to any it seem that these facts diminish the value of the book 
of Psalms, be it remembered that not in spite of, but precisely 
because of these things, it comes to pass that in the prayers 
and praises of the psalter, certain of the deepest relations of 
the human spirit to its Maker have found more perfect, 
satisfying utterance, than even in Christian praise, where too 
often they have been overlaid by the undue assertion of others. 
So that the church of Christ will never be able to dispense 
with or replace the hymnal of the Old Testament, and even in 
heaven they still continue to sing in union, “ the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb.” 

In biblical apologetic it is prudent to avoid extreme positions, 
and only fair to be quite frank. The defence of revelation can 
afford to be generous, and even give odds to opponents. It is 
therefore to be freely allowed that the psalms, born as they 
were in the twilight of revelation before the rise of “that 
better Sun,” are, wherever the old economy came short of the 
new, marked with the same defects. They are the poetry of 
Old Testament religion, and that did not have the full-orbed 
radiance, the maturer heavenliness of the new. We are not 
concerned to justify its immaturity any more than we feel 
bound to apologise, because it has pleased the Creator to lead 
the individual man through helpless infancy, prattling child- 
hood, erring youth, and struggling manhood, to the reverence 
and ripeness of grey hairs. It may well be that in the 
Hebrew service of praise certain truths most prominent in 
Christianity, as, for instance, the doctrine of immortality, are 
only faintly traced; and it is not hard to perceive why they 
are in the background. There need be no hesitation in 
admitting that there are assertions of personal righteousness 
spoken with the naivety of childhood, not involving one atom 
of wrong in the position of those who uttered them, but which 
cease to be spoken after men have looked on the face of Jesus 
Christ, and henceforth, “call no man good but God only.” 
Neither is there the slightest necessity to explain away, as 
some have tried to do, the awful imprecations of the psalms. 
With benevolent intent, but in much ignorance of Hebrew 
Grammar, it has been suggested that in place of being wishes 
for their enemies’ destruction, they are only admonitory state- 


' Hodge, Systematic Theclogy, vol. i. p. 157. 
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ments, warning predictions of the doom awaiting persistent 
wickedness, spoken by the psalmists for the purpose of leading 
their foes to repentance. As if David was in the habit of 
forwarding copies of his psalms to his enemies, in the hope that 
these would use them as manuals of devotion! It is a fact 
that there are in the psalter imprecations of disaster and 
prayers for vengeance of a kind not found in the gospel, 
but which have their natural and rightful place in the older 
stage of divine revelation. To be scandalised by their pre- 
sence is as foolish as to think there is something wrong in the 
sourness of ripening fruit. The attempt to explain them 
away proves only ignorance of what the process of revelation 
really was, or a timidity and squeamishness of faith that come 
of weakness. We have simply, without any sentiment, to 
recognise their necessary place in the orderly progress of 
God’s training of his people. They belong to that older 
dispensation, whose foundations were laid in exterminating 
wars, and whose worship was celebrated sword in hand—a 
dispensation long since elevated into that more perfect one, 
in which the Mosaic law of just retaliation gives place 
to the more excellent way of forgiveness, and the temple 
limitation of worship is removed for a universality in spirit 
and in truth. The imprecatory psalms are the right and fitting 
product of an economy ruled by these stern laws of retribution. 
With the change of law comes also a change of praise. As our 
Lord forbade in his disciples the fire-invoking spirit of Elijah, 
so his teaching has produced in Christian praise a gentler 
spirit, which bates breath, and in silence passes over the fiercer 
utterances of the church of olden times. It is also fair to our 
Old Testament fathers to remember that, although, as these 
psalms were sung, personal hostility may have mingled its 
ineaner voice (as we also know in our experience of conflict for 
God’s kingdom), still their main incentive was zeal for God’s 
glory and the triumph of his grand design, to be vindicated 
by the downfall of those who, in being his foes, were theirs. 
The predominance of terms redolent of actual warfare and 
carnage, is due to the circumstance that spiritual contests 
were then fought with sword and battle-axe; as also to the 
fact that, owing to their peculiar destiny, the right of self- 
defence possessed by every nation became with them part of 
religion, and so the din of political and national conflict pene- 
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trated even within the sacred precincts of worship and devotion. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that side by side with these 
imprecations of calamity, are embedded softer sentiments of 
compassion, frank overtures of conciliation, and kindlier breath- 
ings of prayer for the conversion and salvation of their foes, 

Having suggested the spirit in which the question should 
be discussed, and indicated the limitations under which the 
argument must be conducted, we shall now speak of the main 
features of the comparison, and signalise its peculiar points of 
vantage. Of course, its complete force can be felt only when 
the whole circle of religious conceptions in the psalter is 
developed side by side with adequate expositions of the chief 
rival systems, such as those of Confucius, Zoroaster, the Vedas, 
Buddhism, Greek and Latin philosophy and mythology. For 
so alone emerges a sufficient impression of the significant 
balance of parts and completeness of contents in the one, 
contrasted with the disproportion and one-sidedness of each 
and all of the others. Limitation of space makes it advisable 
that, instead of attempting to deal with the whole wide area 
of religious truth, we should concentrate our attention on the 
central subject of the conception of the Deity found in the 
psalms ; and, in place of giving a mere catalogue of possible 
arguments, endeavour with some fulness to exhibit the strength 
of the chief points in which it is superior to the corresponding 
idea in other devotional literatures. Since, however, on each 
point now one, now another of the ethnic religions approaches 
more nearly to the clearer light of revelation, it is essential 
to remember that our generalisations will not hold equally 
true of all on each occasion. 

As soon as the Old Testament thought and speech con- 
cerning God are confronted with the heathen, it becomes 
manifest that they coincide neither in extent nor in relative 
distribution, Picturing in the imagination three zones—the 
natural, the moral, the spiritual—which rise one above the 
other, then the heathen may be represented as a sharp-peaked 
pyramid standing on its base, and reaching only a little way 
into the spiritual, while the scriptural has its vast base spread 
wide in the upper, and hangs with its apex only protruding 
into the lower. In the sphere of the divine manifestation 
in nature, the heathen theology lives and moves, while the 
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so alone emerges a sufficient impression of the significant 
balance of parts and completeness of contents in the one, 
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Hebrew does but occasionally dip into it. Ascending into the 
moral zone, rapidly the unrevealed notion dwindles, while as 
quickly the revealed expands. Till in the loftiest, the spiritual 
upper air, while here the Hebrew representation is most 
ample, rich, and permanent, you have over against it only a 
few scattered, wavering outlines. Thus at the very outset it 
is plain that the ethnic knowledge of God arose almost 
exclusively from nature’s teaching, while the Hebrew recog- 
nition of the divine was mainly moral and spiritual—that is to 
say, must have been derived from contact with a divine personal 
activity in history, and from self-disclosing approaches within 
the chambers of the human spirit. The dwindling pyramid of 
heathen thought of God suggests its origin in groping human 
aspirations, that wax feebler and cease as the atmosphere 
becomes too rarified to give ascending impulse under the 
beat of their unaided wing. The full-bodied, radiant stream 
of insight into the character of the Supreme, that waxes only 
brighter and wider the higher we rise, answers better to the 
thought of a sun of revelation hung high in heaven, and 
showering down on men its unabated splendour. 

Passing from the striking impression made on us by the 
relative distribution of the two conceptions, let us proceed to 
test them as to quality. We commence with a comparison of 
their respective features in the zone of nature. 

The life, change, and movement that play about everywhere 
in the material world have, in all times and in every land, 
made men feel that they were not alone in a tenantless universe. 
Earth was not a silent graveyard, but rather a haunted house, 
where invisible presences hovered about, filling light and 
darkness, day and night, with their unseen nearness. They 
watched the motions of the stars, the gliding of the stream, 
the ceaseless pulsing-beat of ocean waves. They listened to 
the murmur of the wind, the wail of the storm, the roll of the 
thunder, and the crash of the cataract. With wide eyes of 
wonder they gazed on the opening buds and warm breathings 
of spring-time, the falling showers and golden sunbeams of 
summer, the mighty winds of autumn, the great snows of 
winter. And a restless sense of some invisible being or 
beings, hiding beneath the change and sway of all things, 
wrapped itself about them, filled them with awe and haunting 
visions, till earth, sky, sea, and air became instinct with life, 
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and inhabited by gods. But it was very rarely that even for 
a moment they grasped the thought, which from first to last 
dominates the psalms, of one Only God, Almighty Creator 
and Upholder of heaven and earth, elevated far above 
material things, yet moving them all with the word of his 
power. In the place of this stately monotheism, we have for 
the most part either the atheism of primitive Buddhism, or 
the vagaries of Polytheism. In the Vedas there is indeed a 
wonderful approach ; but they make now one, now another 
god supreme, so that the earnest worshipper is confronted 
with the question of the despairing hymn, “ Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” and the best answer 
given—* They call him the Light, the Sun, the Sky, the Fire ; 
that which is one the wise call it many ways ”—was too high 
to be grasped by their dazzled eyes and bewildered hearts. 
Speedily the nobler guess of a one God with many names 
was exchanged for the “gods many and lords many” of 
Brahmanism. 

Another sharp distinction between the Hebrew and heathen 
conceptions of God is found reflected in the character of their 
poetry as poetry. In Greek and Latin hymns, as well as in 
the Vedas, there is ample description of natural scenery, 
elaborate painting of landscape, picturesque representation of 
the material, while the indwelling divinity is in the back- 
ground. The machinery bulks large, and’they only surmise the 
divine architect. The vesture is gorgeously displayed, while 
the great wearer is but hinted at. In Hebrew poetry, on the 
contrary, we never find anything of word-painting, of scenic 
effect, of lingering delineation of passive nature. The poet 
feels himself face to face with the Almighty, whose vesture 
nature is, who directs the mechanism of the universe with 
measureless force. Over against that sublime presence he 
has no eyes to trace minutely the colour and shape of the 
mere drapery. The wheels and cogs cannot catch his eye 
that in awe is fixed on the mighty Maker behind. Not the 
clothes but the wearer, not the material movements but the 
mysterious Mover, is to him the great all-engrossing spectacle. 
Only in so far as the might of his arm, the majesty of his 
gestures are revealed in the whirl of the wheels, in the sweep 
of the vesture, are these pictured in his speech. God fills 
his picture, not nature, God is distinct and vivid, the 
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garments shadowy. With all other religious poetry it is the 
reverse. What we feel to be real and true is not the Deity, 
but the material embodiment. The drapery fills the eye and 
mind, while the mystic presence within is no more than 
dimly suggested. 

Moreover, while in the nature-psalms the distinction 
between wearer and drapery is absolute and unmistakable, 
it is not so in heathen devotional poetry. In these (for 
instance the Vedas) it is perpetually hard to say whether the 
writer has before his mind’s eye the natural object, the sky, 
the lightning, the dawn, or a deity separate from and 
inhabiting them. At best he reaches gropingly through 
the material, and divines a spiritual presence beyond. But 
the divinity is grasped only in the earthly; and appears 
involved in, or at most evolved from the nature embodiment, 
so that the distinction is undefined, and constantly vanishes. 
How different is it in the psalms. Instead of clambering 
painfully up through the physical medium to catch fleeting 
glimpses of a vague presence above, here from the outset the 
Almighty Maker of all things stands out clear and distinct, 
absolutely separate from the elements of material creation, 
not embodied in them nor evolved from them, but dominating 
their forces, wielding their powers, sitting Lord and King over 
all the works of his hands. 

Closely associated with this is another aspect of difference 
which must be felt rather than described. In the nature- 
psalms the God depicted is always spoken of as one well-known 
otherwise to the writer. There is no haziness in the figure. 
There is a rounded, life-like fulness of characterisation wider 
than that proper to the particular sphere of description. In 
the heathen poems of nature there is, comparatively speaking, 
rarely anything beyond what arises out of the activities 
immediately under consideration. Their knowledge of the 
god does not travel beyond the one field of manifestation. 
Only in nature are they acquainted with him. It is the 
solitary meeting-ground. Here they have been introduced, 
and the acquaintance does not extend beyond, is not wider 
nor more intimate than this distant familiarity. Read a 
Hebrew poet describing God in nature, and the manner of 
speaking of him instantly makes us feel that he has made 
acquaintance with this Deity elsewhere, has a prior knowledge 
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and intimacy got in other and closer spheres of manifestation. 
It is not an introduction, but a recognition —a resumption of 
intercourse commenced in another zone of friendship, and here 
renewed. Therefore his picture of God is not one-sided, con- 
fined to nature’s disclosures, but is warm, full-bodied, and 
substantial. It is not a superficial sketch, but a solid of 
three dimensions. He has not found his God in nature, but 
rather re-found a God with whose personal biography, worked 
out in two other planes, he is already familiar. The God of 
the nature-psalms is a God not waveringly perceived and 
vaguely discerned in material manifestations, but a God who has 
discovered his ways of action, and made known his character 
in the higher zones of personal historic action, and of inner 
spiritual revelation. 

Thus, even in the lower realm of nature, the Hebrew con- 
ception of God is heaven-high above the heathen in respect of 
its stately, unfaltering monotheism, in its complete separation 
of the Creator from creation, and in the fulness and substan- 
tiality of its perception of nature’s God ; while the manner of 
setting forth these things is such as to suggest that they had 
not first discovered God in nature, but that outside of nature, 
by self-manifestation superinduced- upon and additional to his 
universal providential activity—that is to say, by special 
revelation—the Almighty had made himself known among 
them. Add to the cumulative weight of this argument the 
fact already noticed, that the massive central elements of their 
habitual thought about God, unlike other nations, belong not 
to nature, but to the moral and spiritual sphere. Then, once 
again, how are we to account for this singular displacement 
but by the conclusion, that their impression of the Omnipotent 
derived from nature was replaced and remoulded by the over- 
mastering power of a supernatural revelation? Moreover, 
when we go on to study the distinctive traits of the conception 
in the moral and spiritual zones, we shall discover the very 
strongest confirmation of this conviction. 

Passing over the unsurpassed representations in the psalms 
of God’s power, wisdom, goodness, omnipresence, eternity, 
think how unique is the impression burned in on the writers’ 
hearts of his spotless holiness. This is in fact the characteristic 
attribute, the very being of the Hebrew Jehovah. Their souls 
were for ever overawed within them, not by his omnipotence, 
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not by his glory, but by the almost oppressive sense of 
Jehovah's stainless purity. The angels veil their faces before 
him. Even heaven is not clean in his sight. He is the Holy 
One of Israel. There is nothing like this to be found else- 
where. True, one or two religious teachers, such as Zoroaster, 
and some of the classical moralists, have conceived lofty ideals 
of morality, of virtue, and coupled them with the sanction of 
deities. But comparatively these are few; nor have they 
gained much popular favour. And even at their best they are 
wide as the poles apart from the peculiar Hebrew-conception 
of the divine holiness. Where the highest sentiments of the 
Deity have prevailed, most often God has been the personifi- 
cation of World-force, of governmental Justice, of legal Rec- 
titude, or of abstract Being ; but nowhere, save in Israel, has he 
been thought of in this fashion as Holiness unapproachable. 
If it be true that through their national fortunes, religious 
institutions, and inspired prophets, as the history represents, 
the revealing voice of God was for ever ringing in their ears 
the command, “Be ye holy for I am holy,” then this unique 
bent of Hebrew thought about God is accounted for. If there 
were no such special action of God, then how did there come 
into existence this quite unexampled idea of the Deity as the 
Holy One of Israel ? 

In intimate alliance with this distinctive notion of the 
divine nature as holy stands their conception of the divine 
activity as redemptive. For this Almighty, Holy God is 
thought of as engrossed, not in the rule of the universe, not in 
the enhancement of his own glory, not even in benevolent 
desire to make his people happy, but he has put his whole 
heart, his most eager wishes, his most strenuous energies into 
an all-absorbing effort to make men, like himself, holy. It is 
not easy to realise the unimaginable daring of that Old Testa- 
ment thought of God. The goal of all his planning and work- 
ing, the end for which he rules the universe, the purpose for 
which he toils, mourns, entreats, laments; the longing which 
has mastered his whole nature, and sweeps through his infinite 
heart in shoreless tides of craving, is nothing else but the 
strange—for God, so strange—passion to make an end of 
sin, to purify polluted men, and to restore them to holiness 
and fellowship with himself. Whoever would have dreamt of 
the Creator of the universe flinging his whole soul into such 
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an enterprise as that? Yet, when it is once said, who does 
not feel its divineness. And this—this with the stamp of 
heavenly birth on its brow—is the belief that everywhere 
breathes in wonder and gladness through the psalms. This 
was the daily thought of God in the heart of a pious Hebrew. 
For him the history of the world was the record of a divine 
sin-conquering campaign ; the procession of human destinies 
a vast plan of universal redemption. 

A line of reasoning, logically subsidiary but impressively 
corroborative of our arguments, arises from the expectant 
attitude of the Hebrew people towards the future consequent 
on this peculiar belief of theirs. It is of course in what 
are called the Messianic psalms that the phenomenon is most 
perceptible. But it is in reality everywhere present as the 
formative spirit, not only of the psalms, but of the whole Old 
Testament, whose unity indeed consists in this, that it is 
throughout a chronicle of God’s slow but sure advance to the 
restoration of his kingdom on earth. For with all the tenacity 
of patriotism, as well as with the reverence of a religious belief, 
the Hebrews held fast and sure the conviction, that in them 
and through them the Almighty was working out a vast 
purpose, that should bless all the earth with righteousness and 
holiness. Thus, in their eyes, all their past history was but 
the shell or embodiment beneath which divine activities were 
advancing to their goal, while the future was foreseen in 
radient certitude by the light flung forward from the manifest 
drift and tendency of God’s action in the past. By his people 
Israel he was to found a universal kingdom of peace and 
righteousness, and that kingdom was to be inaugurated and 
presided over by a king dowered with supernal power and 
grace. Round the Davidic dynasty clustered these splendid 
hopes, and as often as a new monarch was crowned, who gave 
some hope that he might be the promised king of glory, 
coronation hymns, such as the Seventy-second Psalm, were 
written and sung, picturing the anticipated realisation in him 
of the Messianic hopes. Then, when the king of whom they 
were primarily written belied their hopes, because these 
hymns described not the particular monarch, but the hoped 
for Prince of Peace, they continued to be sung with now a 
more direct Messianic import as prophetic of him who was still 
tocome. Thus, no matter what their first individual reference, 
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these psalms, by their subsequent congregational use, received 
an immediate, not a merely typical, interpretation of the 
Messiah, and as a matter of fact were for centuries sung as 
direct prophecies of him, so that in our Lord’s days they were 
thought of in no other way. With perfect truth, therefore, 
in the New Testament they are cited as predictions of the 
Christ. 

Mark now the significance of this broad undeniable fact, that 
centuries before the birth of Christianity there existed in 
Israel a profound, universal, unquestioning conviction, called 
Messianic, that from them should spring one who would 
conquer to faith in the one God of Israel all nations of the 
earth. Moreover, while the possibility of the fulfilment was 
ever more strongly contradicted by the progressive decay of 
their national fortunes, this their confidence waxed only 
stronger and stronger. Then remember that this extraordinary, 
seemingly groundless expectation has been accomplished. And 
to the wonder of that add the marvel that it has been fulfilled 
in a way quite different from their anticipations ; indeed, in 
such a way as to be rejected by the Jewish nation. For in 
this fact lies the most striking proof of the supernaturalness 
of both expectation and fulfilment. Had the realisation been 
in the line of their hopes and ideas, it might have been 
asserted that a strong popular belief and resolve secured its 
own accomplishment. But the national expectation rejected 
with scorn the fulfilment proposed by Jesus; and thus, 
independent of national backing, not by the help, but in 
spite of the resistance, of Jewry, out of Israel has come a 
king who has blessed all nations, and brought them to the 
knowledge of the true God. Small details of prediction and 
coincidence may be called in question ; but in this great, broad, 
unique phenomenon, who shall dare to deny the presence of 
the over-ruling power of the living God ?' 


' This line of argument indicates the answer to an attack made, in his recent 
work on prophecy, by Dr Kuenen on the position adopted by the present 
writer in an article contributed to the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
for April 1873. The intention of that article was to shew that the import 
and significance of Old Testament prophecy did not lie in the superficial 
coincidence of external features in the long procession of prediction and 
accomplishment, but in the proof afforded by persistent continuity of 
essential purpose under constant modification of form, that beneath the 
changeful progression of historical shell there was present the unity of a 
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The last position of apologetic strength, which we shall 
specify in the Hebrew conception of the Divine Being, is the 
belief of the psalms concerning the relations of intimacy into 
which God is willing to enter with individual men, and the 
consequent spiritual attitude attained by the psalmists towards 
the Supreme. 

It has been often said that the peculiarity of the Jewish 
religion is its monotheism. But the estimate is superficial. 
That there is one only God to be worshipped and served, is 
not inculcated as a new truth, but only enforced as a practical 
duty on an idolatrously-inclined people. The special fresh 
disclosure of Hebrew religion is rather ethical theism—zie. the 
assertion of a personal, proximate, warm-hearted God, not 
remote from men, passive and inactive, but moved with 
emotion, concerned in earthly interests, existing in vital rela- 
tionship with his creatures. In its Old Testament form that 
notion is unexampled. For, be it observed, the thought is 
conjoined with unsurpassed appreciation of the divine elevation. 
In polytheistic religions and in nature theologies, where the 
divine grandeur and immateriality were not at all realised, it 
needed no great effort to conceive their divinities as involved 
in mundane affairs, often of a very discreditable description. 
But, as more adequate ideas of the divine solitariness emerged, 
gradually the chasm between the infinite and the finite 
widened. The Deity was removed further and further away, 
till human souls dared not venture to imagine that men’s tears 
and cries and prayers could cross the vast wastes of estrange- 
ment fixed between, and thrill the heart of the Omnipotent in 
his unruffled calm. So the Greek poets sang, how the gods 
above recline on golden couches and feast in song and laughter ; 
while below, men’s shrieks and sobs of anguish lose themselves 
in the empty air, nor ever reach the shining palaces of the 
immortals. And in the crucible of the philosophers, the living 
living power and purpose which could only be divine. Dr Kuenen does not 
seem to have caught the idea, for after frankly owning that the facts are 
accurately described, he urges that the necessary inference is, that because 
the fact diverges in outer form from the prediction, there is no such thing as 
fulfilment of prophecy (cf. De Profeten, &c., i. 156 ff.). He might as well 
deny prophetic significance in the continuity of life running through the 
contrasted forms of worm, chrysalis and butterfly ; or refuse to own a real 
action of the law of heredity in the paternal likeness of a child’s face, unless 


the resemblance be such as to include the reproduction of every sporadic 
pimple. 
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attributes of the Eternal Father more and more evaporated, 
till he became a vague creative power, or at the highest an 
undefined, chill first cause, to whom you might as well offer 
love, praise, or prayer, as to the mute winter sky. Now, the 
strange thing is, that while no men have more grandly con- 
ceived, more awfully trembled beneath the sense of the divine 
unapproachableness, yet these Hebrew poets have been able 
on another line to vanquish the estrangement, to bridge over 
the chasm, and to recover the proximity of the Almighty. 
With awe and terror they shrank before the splendour, the 
immensity of him, whose throne is beyond blazing suns, whom 
heaven and earth cannot contain, who is God over all dwelling 
in impenetrable light. Yet they have dared, through circle on 
circle of glory gathered round, to force their way, to clasp his 
feet, to look in his face, and lay their head upon his breast. 
And there, centred in the dazzling light, warm within the 
vesture of shining glory, they found hands of infinite tenderness, 
eyes that ran over with tears of pity, a heart that beat strong 
with love unutterable. Though he dwells on high, throned in 
heaven, yet he comes down to visit the lowly, to lift up the 
fallen, to pardon the contrite, to comfort the desolate. Over 
all his works his tender mercies are. As a mother’s brooding 
love enwraps her sleeping child, the green world rests and 
nestles in the environing tenderness and great thoughts of 
loving-kindness, that from the eyes divine look down, and 
from the infinite Father’s heart bend protectingly low over all 
the works of his hands. 

Moreover, with these men this was no sentimental creed, no 
mystic dream. They hada God like that. They possessed him 
so. They used him so. He was their father, shepherd, friend, 
and king ; their rock, shield, sun, joy ; their portion for ever. 
God was these things to them by practical daily use. From 
their doubts and terrors they sheltered in the felt presence of 
their protector. He was beside them ; behind and before ‘he 
beset them ; under his wings they nestled; his arms encircled 
them. Heart to heart he and they talked, touched, loved, 
communed, took counsel together. It was a unity, a comrade- 
ship, a sacred friendship, such as might be between man and 
man, only far better. It was the one great, precious, un- 
replaceable thing in their life, their best possession, more 
than all earthly goods. If for a moment the pious psalmist 
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grudged the wicked man his prosperity, suddenly he remem- 
bered that God was his portion, and in shame and upbraiding 
he cried, “ So foolish was I and ignorant.” The most terrible 
element in the penalties of sin was the loss of this secret con- 
sciousness of confidential interplay of love between the soul 
and God. - For it was a sensitive thing this tie, and any wicked 
way indulged completely destroyed it. Remember the experi- 
ence laid bare in the Fifty-first Psalm. The man had yielded 
to temptation, clung to his sin, refused to own it. Henceforth 
the sense of fellowship with God vanished. He dared not 
invoke, he dared not approach that pure presence. It was 
pain, but in his hardness he refused to confess it. At length 
his obstinacy is crushed. Sternest blows descend on his heart’s 
tenderest affections; exposure comes upon him, shame and 
public reproach. The man is broken down. See him there 
on his knees in the dust, with bent head and broken heart, 
sobbing out his agony. What is it that is uppermost in his 
heart? What is it that he cries for so passionately? Not 
one word is there of the shame that has come upon him; not 
one cry of grief for the pain of the chastisement. All these 
lesser things are unfelt, are indeed quite washed over beneath 
the recurrent flood-tide of an all-absorbing craving for recon- 
ciliation with his best, his greatest friend, whose fellowship 
withdrawn all this time it is that has made his heart so hot, 
so parched and thirsty. Go listen by his side, and what do 
you hear? Nothing but an eager humbled appeal for pardon 
to that Divine Purity from which his sin has estranged him ; 
an abandoned outpouring of self-abasement on his knees, 
and passionate entreaty for re-union with the Unseen Holiness 
he has so deeply grieved; one long piteous heart-broken cry 
for inner renovation, that so he may once again become worthy 
of the joy of restoration to heart-fellowship with his heavenly 
Friend. 

Let any man adequately realise the significance of this 
absolutely unique presence and certain consciousness of God 
in the inner spirit-life of men. Let him see how elsewhere 
men’s nearest approaches to God are but conjectures, hopes, 
surmises, in the words of Paul, “feelings after God if haply he 
might be found.” Then, if the question be asked, as asked it 
must be, how this knowledge of the true God, and this realisa- 
tion of a life with God, confessedly unapproached in purity, 
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certitude, and truth, by any other religion, or any subsequent 
philosophy, came into existence in Israel, and in Israel alone, 
what other rational explanation can be given than that of the 
old Hebrew poet, “God shewed his word unto Jacob, his 
statutes and his judgments unto Israel; he hath not dealt so 
with any nation ; his judgments, therefore, they have not 
known” ? 

The history of these Hebrew psalms crowns with confirma- 
tion the claim of unique revelation which we have deduced 
from their contents. While the hymns of the nobler heathen 
literatures exist only as petrifactions or dead relics, the psalms 
are still fountains of cool waters girt round with green pastures. 
And it is so, because in them by pre-eminence we have, not so 
much the thoughts of poets, as the very heart-life of men, who 
lived and moved and had their being in God. This psalm we 
so calmly read is still the quivering embodiment of the warm 
joys and hopes, or the trembling utterance of the heart-broken 
anguish of a sensitive human soul, poured out in the presence 
of the living God, who was there listening, sympathising, 
vibrating in response. That psalm we pass over so thought- 
lessly was once brimming over with great tears of agony that 
God’s fingers have dried away now. And this rang itself in 
music out of a brave poet-heart, thrilling beneath the touch of 
hands divine, that swept the sweet strings of melody, while 
great majestic thoughts with solemn faces hovered round. 
So, because there is not sentiment but life, very life throbbing 
in anguish, or bounding with gladness in the pulsing rhythm 
of those ancient psalms, through all centuries, and in every 
clime, men, whose souls had great deeps within them, have 
bent their ear in hushed listening, and filled their hearts with 
their grand ocean music. They come to us, these psalms, out 
of hoar antiquity, venerable with age, blistered with tears, 
sacred with the touch and use of countless souls that pored 
over them in their hours of sacred thought, murmured them in 
their prayers, and hung on their cadence in the last article of 
death. Like the healing fingers of the Christ, down through 
the throng of suffering humanity, the psalms have moved, 
purifying the fallen, strengthening the feeble, breathing the 
peace of forgiveness, and hushing the sobs of sorrow into the 
stillness of trustful resignation. Well-nigh as unique in 
power and supreme in blessing as was our Lord’s life on earth 
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has been the action and influence of this Jewish poetry. 
Nor can it be pretended that there is in the world any other 
religious literature that has done a work to compare with this, 
or that possesses an atmosphere and life instinct with healing, 
purity, and divineness in any way comparable to that of the 
Old Testament Psalms. Is it, then, too much to conjecture 
that they sprang from a heavenlier sowing, and grew beneath 
a warmer sky, illumined by a brighter and more glorious sun ? 


W. Gray ELMSLIE. 
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some departments of natural history, animal or vegetable, 
4 men of science have sometimes been found devoting to 
obscure and apparently abnormal types of life an amount of 
attention which, to the uninitiated, has appeared quite unac- 
countable. But such rare species, however uninteresting to 
the ordinary observer, may furnish in their peculiarities a clue 
to unexpected discoveries, and a fuller knowledge of their 
general classes. In a similar way the early Celtic Church, 
with its anomalies and divergences from the doctrine and 
organisation of the Catholic Church, has occupied no small 
share of attention among church historians. To the student 
who traces the development of ecclesiastical life and doctrine 
in the first eight centuries, the study of the origin and extent 
of the peculiarities of the Celtic Church is one not to be 
despised, even though he be compelled in course of it to 
unearth musty tomes which slumber half-forgotten amid the 
dust of old libraries. 

The chief aim of this article is to furnish a reply, as brief 
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and satisfactory as possible, to these questions :—What and 
how extensive were the peculiarities of the early Celtic Church, 
and to what causes are they to be ascribed? Are we to 
regard that church as a conservatory of early and pure forms 
of life, doctrine, and worship, far into and almost through the 
medieval period? Was it wholly or partially outside the 
current of development in the Western Church ? how far was 
it affected by internal and native principles of development ? 
and, above all, to what particular period of church-life do the 
main features of the early Celtic Church point ? 

It is not possible within the compass of our space to give 
the full results of an independent study of the original sources 
of the subject, as well as of the works of most of the leading 
historians who have written of it; but our design is at least 
to indicate a line of research which has generally been omitted 
by such writers. Of recent years the subject has been treated 
very thoroughly from an archeological and historical point 
of view by writers such as Reeves, Robertson, M‘Lauchlan, 
Hill Burton, and Skene. Its theological aspects, such as 
would be elucidated by a critical examination and comparison 
of the doctrine and worship of the Celtic Church with those 
of various periods of the Catholic Church, have been generally 
passed over more lightly. Ebrard has indeed devoted much 
research to this branch of the subject ; but besides the fact of 
his having given little, if any, attention to Adamnan’s life of 
Columba, his results, gratifying as they might be to our 
presbyterian and patriotic partialities, must be regarded as 
depicting the state of the Celtic Church in too bright and 
rose-coloured tints. 

The subject is one of peculiar and surpassing difficulty. 
For while, as in the ordinary investigations of church history, 
satisfactory information can only be attained from a thorough 
examination of original sources, here especially the writings 
bearing on the subject have to be cautiously dealt with, and 
critically examined. In a church, which bore very different 
features at different periods, writers of one age, even when 
unbiassed by prejudice, when treating of a former age, were 
not always careful to allow for the process of change that had 
taken place in the interval, and were apt to suppose the 
similiarity between their own church and that of a former 
period greater than it was. The MSS. of Celtic writers 
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themselves, having come down to us through the libraries of 
the Catholic Church, an inquiry into their genuineness and 
freedom from the tampering of scribes is necessary. The old 
Catholic biographers of Celtic churchmen (as Jocelyn and 
Ailred) took for granted, not only that such men as Kentigern 
and Ninian were good Roman Catholics, but that the whole 
complex articulation of the fourteenth century catholicism 
existed in their days, Adamnan’s life of Columba, again, is 
all but worthless as a history, and is chiefly valuable in 
throwing light on the aspect of affairs in the author’s own 
age. 

Only a specimen or two of the necessary process of verifying 
sources can here be given. (1.) The two writings ascribed to 
St Patrick bear much internal evidence of being genuine 
antiques. The “Confession,” as contained in the book of 
Armagh, is alleged to have been transcribed (A.D. 800) from 
Patrick’s original autograph, which was then partially illegible. 
This tallies well with many obscurities and several positive 
blanks which occur in the copy, even as its humble Latinity 
does with its author’s confession of “rusticity” and defective 
education. The use of Greek terms, such as Neophyti, 
Chrismati, Eleemosynus, indicates an early origin. There 
is no appeal to the authority of the Roman pontiff, nor does 
Patrick claim the power to work miracles, although a later 
biographer would have found ample scope for the exercise of 
such a power on his part in retaliation for the atrocities 
committed by the soldiers of Coroticus on his spiritual 
children. He is by no means depicted (after the manner of 
the saint-legends) as a model of unearthly virtue; but he 
bewails his early sins and depravity. His life is far from 
being a continuous triumph over all opposition, human, 
Satanic, and physical, such as the saint-myths usually narrated ; 
but is a very truth-like record of devoted work, depression 
and despair, famine, cold, and privation, alternating with 
spiritual deliverance. His humility is overstrained, and he 
sorrowfully accounts himself unworthy of the crown of martyr- 
dom, yet he boasts and confides solely in divine grace. His 
quotations from Scripture are from an ante-vulgate version, 
and are very apt and full. His heart yearns towards his 
native land with that “dwining and deeing” feeling which 
his countryman, John Welch, expressed in an after age in 
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France. He mourns his long exile, “in exteris gentibus et in 
ultimis finibus terre.” His love for his spiritual children, 
combined with fiery sternness towards their savage oppressors, 
evinces much of the “ perfervidum ingenium Scotorum”; and 
in his simple superstition and longing for the crown of 
martyrdom we seem to see a genuine missionary of the fifth 
century, and no fiction of a later date. 

(2.) Adamnan’s life of Columba is of quite a different com- 
plexion. In reading its credulous miracle records we can enter- 
tain but a very low estimate of the character of the institution 
that was presided over by one who, to uphold the honour of Hy, 
was driven to the task of putting together (“from the tradi- 
tion of the elders and faithful men mutually agreeing”) the 
enormous mass of monk-fable with which busy tradition in 
the course of a hundred years had invested Columba’s life. 
There seems however no cause to doubt its genuineness. 
The names ascribed to Columba’s contemporaries are the same 
with those given in the Irish annals; and in the midst of fable 
there is much that bears the stamp of truth. Especially is 
this the case in regard to Columba’s last days, which are 
described in a graphic truth-like way. It is as when one is 
viewing a misty shore from seaward the nearest objects appear 
most distinct. The number and antiquity of the MSS. of this 
work, some of which belong to Continental libraries, seem to 
preclude the theory of a later imposture. 

(3.) The “Acta et Opuscula Columbani,” though handed down 
amid the catholic “ Acta Sanctorum,” are no doubt genuine. 
For the Catholic Church did not deal with Columbanus as she 
did with reformers in after ages, but simply as a refractory 
son of the church who sturdily maintained Celtic forms as to 
minor points. It was afterwards the policy of Rome to 
canonise him as a genuine, though in some subordinate 
matters mistaken, son of the Catholic Church. 

To afford some idea of the variety of opinions that have 
been entertained in regard to the position and character of 
the Celtic Church a rapid survey may be now taken of the 
views of leading writers on the subject, dwelling more fully 
or more cursorily on each as shall best suit our purpose. 
Adopting the method of fishing up stream and beginning with 
the latest writers, the first we arrive at is Mr Skene, in his 
valuable work on Celtic Scotland, the second yolume of which, 
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published this year, relates to the present subject. “He has 
treated of the history of the (Celtic) Church, as his preface 
tells us, mainly in its external aspect, and has been unable to 
touch to any great extent upon its doctrinal history, or to 
attempt to exhibit its theological characteristics.” Although 
the latter aspects of the subject constitute the main theme of 
this article, yet the external features of the church are so 
intimately connected with these that it is of importance to 
know what are Mr Skene’s opinions, These we may attempt 
very briefly to summarise, reserving discussion till afterwards. 
He holds that the British Church was established as early as 
the second century, and he distinguishes three periods in its 
history. In the first, which preceded the withdrawal of the 
Roman troops from Britain, the church of that country “was 
a part of the church of the empire,” and acknowledged Rome 
as its head. In the second period, all communication was cut 
off between Britain and the churches of Gaul and Italy ; and 
during the third, commencing at the end of the sixth century, 
communication was resumed between them. About the end 
of the first period monachism was introduced through two 
channels, viz., through Ninian, who appears to have had a 
clear connection with Martin of Tours, and through the 
affinity between Wales and Bretagne and the rest of Gaul. 
In the first period, we find churches and a secular clergy; in 
the second, the churches are superseded by monasteries, and we 
find a regular or monastic clergy. The entire church was 
monastic, and consisted of bishops and presbyters; but the 
jurisdiction was not in the bishop, but in the monastery, and 
was exercised through the abbot, its head. The abbot himself 
was not necessarily a bishop, but was generally a presbyter. 
The bishops were non-diocesan, and the episcopate in the Irish 
Monastic Church was a personal, not an official dignity. In 
the third period, an eremitical clergy called Deicole, or in a 
special sense God-worshippers, the Keledei or Culdees of 
Scottish writers, who were originally anchorites dwelling in 
solitary places, supplanted in Scotland the Columban monks. 
This latter view is somewhat akin to that of the German 
Braun. 

The leading peculiarities of the ancient Celtic Church, 
according to Hill-Burton, were—l1. Isolation from the Roman 
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system after that system had grown into consistency and 
symmetry over the rest of Europe. 2. Its monastic form, 
its monasticism being strongly mixed up with active secular 
life. There seems to have been no law or even understood 
custom of celibacy for its monks, and women held ecclesias- 
tical influence among them. 3. Their bishops were dioceseless. 
4. Easter was peculiarly celebrated. 5. There were no traces 
of Mariolatry among them. 

Dean Stanley says, that while in the Celtic Church there 
were persons of the name of bishops, it is certain that they had 
no dioceses, no jurisdiction, no episcopal succession. Their 
orders were repudiated by the prelates of England and France. 
The primate and ecclesiastical ruler of the Church of Scotland 
for three hundred years was not a bishop, but a presbyter— 
first the Abbot of Iona, then of Dunkeld. The succession was 
a succession, not of episcopal bands, but of a dead presbyter’s 
relics. Early bishops of St Andrews, Glasgow, and the like, 
figure in legends, but they had no existence in fact. The early 
ecclesiastical system of Scotland was as unlike the modern 
Presbyterianism as the modern Episcopacy. Still he supposes 
that the preference of the modern Scottish for Presbyterianism, 
and the strength of that system in modern Scotland may be 
partly due to the fact that the earliest evangelisers of Scotland 
had not been bishops. 

We next come to Ebrard, whose views contained in his Jvo- 
Schottische Missions-kirche, may be thus summarised. The 
early Scottish Church was a fully and uniquely organised 
church, which in Britain and Ireland continued in Rome-free 
independence till the twelfth or thirteenth century, and cast 
its influence forward to the Reformation period. It repudiated 
always and obstinately the authority of Rome, making appeal 
to the single authority of Scripture. Its preachers earnestly 
maintained the doctrine of the innate inability of man for 
good, the atoning death of Christ, justification without all 
merit of works, and the new birth and life in Him who died 
for us. With them the sacraments were simply signs and 
seals of grace in Christ. They administered baptism to 
neophytes only after a course of careful instruction and sure 
signs of conversion. Of a corporeal eating and drinking 
the body and blood of Christ they knew nothing. They had 
no masses for souls. Purgatory, adoration of saints, pictures of 
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saints, and Mariolatry were unknown to them. To this church 
the most part of Great Britain, Burgundy, Rhineland, and no 
small portion of Southern Germany and Switzerland, owed 
the first preaching of the gospel. 

At the opposite pole stands Braun, another German, who, 
with Déllinger, Lanigan, and other Roman Catholic writers, 
holds that “there was no society of the Culdees till the eighth 
century, and that during the next two centuries in which 
there is evidence of their existence they were not outside the 
communion of the Catholic Church, but were under bishops.” 
The Culdees, according to their view, were “pure unmixed 
canonics of the order of secular presbyters,” inheriting their 
place in the church by hereditary carnal succession. 

The view generally adopted by Presbyterian writers on the 
“pure Culdees” is similar to that of Ebrard. The following 
from an otherwise good popular history of Scotland is a 
specimen :—“ The religion of the Culdees was the pure religion 
of the Bible, free from the corrupt doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome. They owned no rule but the word of 
God. They had no worship of saints or angels, no prayers for 
the dead, no confession to the priests, no sacrifice of the mass. 
They hoped for salvation from the mercy of God alone through 
faith in Jesus Christ. They had no bishops or prelates, and 
their only church office-bearers were ministers and elders.” . 

The best Presbyterian writers on the subject, as Drs 
M‘Lauchlan, Jamieson, Hetherington, and Fairbairn (in 
unpublished lectures), lay much stress on the Presbyterian 
element of Culdeeism, along with the minor importance 
attached to the position and functions of the bishops. Presby- 
terian writers of an earlier period during the conflict with 
prelacy adduced the “testimony” of the Culdees against 
episcopacy, alleging that their doctrine was pure and their 
government without bishops for four hundred years, that is to 
the time of Palladius. Some of them even discovered that 
the Culdees were sound on the subject of “national covenant- 
ing,” a good specimen of finding in history what is brought 
thereto. The fact is, that Celtic Christianity before Palladius 
is entirely pre-historic, and no Culdees in the proper sense 
of the word existed before a.D. 400. The supporters of 
episcopacy, on the other hand, claimed to be the proper 
representatives of the Celtic Church, because there were 
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functionaries in it called bishops; but whether the existence 
of such non-diocesan clergy in a church identified it with 
modern Episcopacy is a different matter. 

Buchanan, who seems to have had but little information on 
the subject, holds that the Roman Catholics subverted in 
Culdeeism a purer form of religion than their own. John 
Mair and John of Fordoun held that the Culdees had pres- 
byters only, not bishops. Proceeding still further up the 
stream of history to the testimony of Bede, the contemporary 
of Adamnan, we find him saying that, “ by reason of being so 
far away from the rest of the world, they had none to bring 
them the synodal decrees,” “wherefore they only practised 
such works of piety and chastity as they could learn from the 
prophetical, evangelical, and apostolical writings.” This testi- 
mony from a Catholic writer like Bede might at first sight . 
appear to justify even such views as those of Ebrard and 
popular Presbyterian authors. No doubt what Bede speaks 
of as a defect in the Celtic Church tells so far in its favour ; 
but when we seek, in the existing remains of Celtic writers, 
confirmation of Bede’s statement as to the scriptural character 
of their doctrine and discipline, we find that the testimony of 
this medizval monk on such a point is to be taken with a 
large grain of salt. There can indeed be no doubt, as we shall 
see, that an evangelical Protestant, had he been placed in 
Bede’s position, would have largely qualified such a statement. 
Still, when we read the account given by Bede of the superior 
zeal, diligence, and piety of the Celtic Church pastors to those 
of his own church who supplanted them in Northumbria, we 
must admit that the Celtic Christianity of the seventh century 
compares favourably with that of any branch of the contem- 
porary church. We find Pope Gregory, in his charges to 
Augustine the monk, giving him authority over the British 
bishops, but not over the Gallican, because the Bishop of Arles 
had received the pall from his (Gregory’s) predecessor. “We 
are not,” said he, “to deprive him of the authority he has 
received ; but as for the British bishops, I commit them to 
your care, that the unlearned may be taught, the weak 
strengthened, and the perverse corrected by church authority.” 
This clearly indicated that in Gregory’s mind the position of 
the British bishops, as well as the state of their church, was 
an anomalous one, The Celtic churchmen themselves, as we 
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shall see, with the exception of a section who yielded to the 
claims of the Pope, always maintained their independence of 
Rome, and referred in controversy either to Scripture or to 
the authority of the Apostle John. 

Such is a brief sketch of the diversity of opinion that has 
existed in regard to the Celtic Church. It is strange that 
writers, Romanist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian, have each 
sought to identify that church with their own; and perhaps 
stranger still, that any of them should imagine that the 
establishment of such identity would further their claim to be 
the true modern Church of Scotland. 

In commencing the proper subject of our investigation, it is 
essential that we clearly distinguish four different periods in 
the history of the Celtic Church. I. The first or Roman 
period lasted from near the commencement to the close of 
the Roman occupation of Britain. The beginning of this 
period is lost in obscurity, but that Britain was evangelised 
very early is certain. Such considerations as the following 
render even an apostolic propagation of Christianity in South 
Britain far from improbable :—(a) The fact of the subjugation 
by Rome of nearly the whole of South Britain before the 
death of Paul, and twenty or thirty years before that of John. 
(b) That the proper work of the apostles was to lay the 
foundation of Christianity in the world ; and they, as exempli- 
fied by Paul, always sought out new territory so as not to 
build on each other’s foundation. (c) The command given 
to the apostles, “Go ye into all the world,” which the apostles 
and early Christians, in the strength of Pentecostal grace, 
must at least have aimed at literally fulfilling. (d) A basis 
for the evangelisation of the world was laid at Pentecost, when 
men from every nation under heaven, Jews and proselytes, 
witnessed and experienced the effects of the first gospel- 
preaching after the ascension. (¢) We find, as matter of 
fact, that the gospel was diffused with amazing rapidity 
throughout the world. (/) It is said in the Welsh Triads 
that Bran, the supreme bard of South Wales, who was taken 
to Rome as hostage in room of King Caradoc or Caractacus, 
brought back Christianity and disseminated it among his 
countrymen. Certainly the prima facie evidence is in favour 
of this statement ; for not only was writing in use among the 
Britons from before the Roman period, and there was a 
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distinct guild (the bards) who handed down the history of 
their countrymen from age to age ; but we know from Tacitus 
that the hostages, among whom Bran is alleged to have been 
chief, was carried to Rome in A.D. 51, and as there were then 
many Christians in Rome, and as Paul himself was taken to 
Rome five years afterwards, the Welsh account is historically 
probable. It may be, however, that an investigation of the 
claims to historical trustworthiness of these Welsh MSS. might 
lead us to adopt the position of Mr Skene in rejecting their 
testimony. 

We can at least hold that the foundation of the church in 
Britain was laid in the days of the apostles, since Christians 
certainly reached Britain in their time ; and wherever living 
Christianity is, there is the foundation of a church. But that 
this British apostolic Christianity was from that age in a 
position of independence, and continued in pristine purity 
down into the Culdee period is a position utterly groundless. 
It is probable that a considerable footing was made by Chris- 
tainity in Scotland at an early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion ; although the Roman ascendency, even in the southern 
half of Scotland, was always of a precarious character. The 
true permanent limit of the Roman conquest of Britain was 
the wall of Hadrian on the south side of the Cheviots. Yet, 
so far as southern Scotland became Romanised, it was at 
length solidly Christianised ; and even the northern Cale- 
donians in “those parts inaccessible to the Roman arms” 
were, if we can believe Tertullian, evangelised in his own 
time. It appears from Patrick’s epistle to Coroticus that 
these untamed Caledonians had been led to embrace a 
nominal Christianity; but that they were in the true and 
best sense Christianised to any appreciable degree is disproved 
by the orgies of havoc and bloodshed which they enacted 
among their Romanised countrymen on the withdrawal of 
the Roman power from Britain. From the piteous appeals 
made to Rome for help by the Britons, entitled “Groans from 
Britain,” as well as from the authentic writings of Patrick and 
Gildas, we find that on the abandonment of Britain by the 
Romans the northern Caledonians and the Scoto-Irish pirates 
devastated Scotland and part of England. The former country 
became such a moral waste that a century and a-half after- 
wards—that is, in the time of Columba—the whole work of 
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evangelising Scotland had to be done anew. South Britain 
also, in a short period, fell thoroughly into the hands of the 
heathen Angles and Saxons, so that only in Wales and Ireland 
was there a Christian church exhibiting any measure of life 
and activity. This was the close of the first period in the 
history of the Celtic Church. Up to A.D. 422, that church 
was simply one of the branches of the Western Church, and 
there is no reason to believe that it had any special pecu- 
liarities. It regarded the churches of Gaul and Italy as its 
natural parents, and reverenced them accordingly. Constant 
communication was kept up between them ; and we find that 
British bishops attended Gallic synods. Mr Skene’s state- 
ment (p. 2) that the British Church acknowledged Rome as 
its head in that early period is too strong, just as that of 
Schaff, that “not till the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
under Gregory the Great did a regular connection begin 
between England and Rome,” is perhaps too strong on the 
other hand. The quotations from Prosper in regard to the 
mission of Palladius, on which Mr Skene has founded his 
statement, do not prove that the Roman bishop actually made 
good his jurisdiction over the British Church, though there 
is as little warrant for supposing that any conflict occurred 
in that early period between the emissaries of Rome and 
Gaul and the British Church on the ground of the latter’s 
repudiation of the authority of Rome. At all events, such 
jurisdiction, had it been actually made good, would, as Mr 
Skene allows, have been very different from the papal one of 
later ages. 

In regard to doctrine and constitution, even more than its 
internal history, the British Church before the time of Patrick 
is pre-historic, and till the period of Bede and Adamnan the 
only reliable source of information on those points are the 
confession and epistle of Patrick. The earliest aspect of 
Christianity in Britain was no doubt the strong, simple faith 
of the apostolic age ; but various elements came in by degrees, 
according to the process of development in the Western 
Church, which, brought by successive missionaries from Gaul, 
gradually altered the aspect of affairs till, at the close of this 
period, British Christianity was such as is depicted in such life- 
like colours in Patrick’s writings. 

II. The next period, commencing with the abandonment of 
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Britain by the Romans, was one in which the British Church 
was isolated from the rest of the Western Church. The 
communication between Italy and Gaul and Britain did not 
wholly cease at that date. But the devastating wars and 
consequent confusion that ensued on the withdrawal of the 
Romans from Britain, and which at length confined the 
remnant of British Christianity to Wales and Ireland, caused 
such isolation on the part of Britain for two centures that it 
was not appreciably influenced by the changes progressing in 
the Western Churches in that period. Patrick’s mission to 
Ireland took place at the commencement of the period, the 
evangelisation of Ireland followed, and at length in 563 
Columba and his twelve associates went forth on their mission 
to Scotland. It was not however till after a.p. 610 that the 
Celtic Church came fairly out of its obscurity, and was 
confronted with the adherents of Rome. Then it became 
evident that considerable mutual divergence had taken place 
in the interval. They did not recognise each other as fellow- 
churchmen. The gulf of separation had become too wide for 
the Celtic churchmen easily to overstep it and walk in the 
ranks of Romanism. For in that period of separation a 
process of development had been advancing in the Western 
Church. New tendencies were springing up, councils were 
meeting, decrees were being passed, and church doctrines were 
beginning to harden into their medizval shape. 

As we shall find, however, in treating of the third period of 
the Celtic Church, the divergence was not so much in spirit 
and essential tenets as in external form and its independence 
on the Romish Church. The controversies that took place 
between them told in favour of neither party, being mainly 
concerned with ridiculous questions, such as how a monk’s 
head should be shaven, and on what day Easter should be 
celebrated. 

The literature of the Celtic Church, so far as concerns the 
doctrine and constitution of this period, is represented solely 
by Patrick’s confession and epistle to Coroticus. Its general 
features in that age correspond to the Western Christianity of 
A.D. 300-400. Patrick’s modest unwillingness to be promoted 
to the episcopal grade, which may be compared with the nolo 
episcopari of Cyprian, Martin of Tours, Ambrose, and Augus- 
tine, proves that the relation of presbyter to episcopus was the 
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same in the Scottish as in the contemporary Catholic Church. 
Ebrard indeed regards the passage in which it is mentioned 
as spurious ; but it appears to harmonise too well with the rest 
of the confession. With Patrick the clergy are “sacerdotes ;” 
and though the whole sacerdotal theory is not necessarily 
implied in this term, yet the general use of such words would 
have a direct tendency to foster the theory. Hence, two 
centuries after (in Adamnan’s time), the sacrament had become 
an oblatio and the preparation of the elements a corpois 
Christi conficiendum. Patrick says the “sons of the Scots 
and the daughters of kings became monks and virgins to 
Christ.” It would be interesting to compare Patrick’s conver- 
sion, and that of his contemporary Augustine. In his exile 
and slavery in Ireland, he tells us, God opened to him a sense 
of his unbelief, and brought his sins to remembrance, and 
turned him to the Lord with his whole heart. He says, “God 


-comforted and consoled me as a father his son. Though I 


believed in one God from my infancy, yet in death and unbelief 
I remained till I was chastened and humbled in truth by 
famine and nakedness.” He gives a somewhat mystical 
account of obtaining a sense of forgiveness, being assured by 
Christ in a dream that the disgrace attached to his name had 
been removed. The Holy Spirit “was poured into his heart 
by Christ as a free gift and earnest of immortality.” On the 
whole, Patrick may be ranked for piety and purity of doctrine, 
though not in ability and learning, with the best of his 
contemporaries in the Western Church. 

III. The next, or Columban period, as it may be called, 
requires fuller investigation, since not only have we here 
ampler materials on which to work, but this may be regarded 
as the golden age of the Celtic Church, or at least that in 
which its peculiar features are most marked. It commences 
with the mission of Columba to Scotland, A.D. 563; and 
our chief sources of information with regard to it are the 
writings of Adamnan, Bede, Columbanus, and Aireran. Let 
us then take up the leading features of the Celtic Church 
of this period, and compare them with those of the contem- 
porary churches. 

1. The Celtic Church now exhibits itself in the form of a 
monastic system. Its preachers are monks subordinate to the 
abbot of their central monastery. Take a glance at the family 
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life of Iona in the seventh century, for which I am mainly 
indebted to Adamnan and the extensive researches of Reeves. 
There was a circular space enclosed by a vallum and ditch, 
and consecrated by the name and relics of Columba. Within 
this enclosure was a court surrounded by the bee-hive huts of 
the fraternity. These were of wicker-work, and each brother 
had a hut for himself in which to read, pray, and fast. The 
abbot’s house was the common house of the community, and 
from its use in entertaining strangers was called the Hospi- 
tium, and was built of beams of timber. There was also a 
refectory, with kitchen adjoining, where the simple meals of 
barley-bread, milk, fish, and eggs, were taken. The Paschal 
festivities, and the arrival of strangers by the leather-skinned 
curvaughs, were welcome events to the less etherial members of 
the fraternity, mutton and beef being then allowed. Then 
there was the church, a wooden structure with belfry of 
stone, the bell being one of the most diligent members of 
the community, ringing at stated hours for worship or 
work. On entering the church, we find at the end furthest 
from the door an altar, with a plate and cup upon it. Its 
name savours of the pontifical theory, although in itself it 
seems little more than a communion-table after the Protestant 
fashion. 

Let us see the monks at their daily occupation. The church 
year, and the labours of each day are allotted to them according 
to regula, as rigid and minute as any to which the monks of 
later orders in the Catholic Church bound themselves to con- 
form. When not engaged on a preaching tour on the main- 
land, the work of the brethren was reading, writing, labour, 
and prayer. They went forth by turns to agricultural work, 
and that of other crafts, ploughing, sowing, thrashing the grain, 
and cooking it for themselves. Thus a healthy contact with 
nature was kept up, which fitted them for being what their 
superior designated them, and trained them to be, milites 
Christi, in a rude and turbulent age. Their clothing was 
coarse woollen cloth, with a tunic or white under-garment. On 
their head they wore a hooded cap, underneath which was con- 
cealed the peculiar tonsure, which was the distinguishing badge 
of Culdeeism. One leading occupation of the brotherhood was 
the copying of MSS. of the Scriptures, theirs being distin- 
guished at this day by the peculiarly heavy hand in which 
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they are written. Their classical scholarship was defective, 
and probably in some cases this copying was mere mechanical 
work. At evening and midnight they were called to the 
church to chant and pray; at one time of the year they sang 
through the whole psalter at the midnight mass in three 
nights, a feat which is only equalled and excelled by that of 
Kentigern, who sang through the whole psalter, according to 
his Romish biographer, every morning while sitting in the 
stream that flowed past his cell. Saint-myths were the com- 
mon themes with which the monks, when unoccupied with 
devotions, beguiled the tedium of the winter's evenings, and 
held a place among them similar to that of the sagas and 
romances among the Scandanavians and Provencals of the 
period. The honour and fame of a monastery was deemed 
inseparable from that of its founder or patron ; and the grand 
proof of his saintly eminence was his alleged power of miracle- 
working. Hence such writers as Adamnan and Bede vie with 
one another in relating the most wonderful miracles wrought 
by the saints of their respective churches. That such alleged 
miracles were not always ascribable to credulous simplicity, 
but sometimes to imposture on the part of these monks, has 
received interesting proof in recent years. The body of St 
Cuthbert, who died in 687, was carried to and fro by the 
monks of Lindisfarne after their expulsion by the Danes, and 
appears to have passed through more adventures than the 
saint himself in his life. Not only were miracles said to have 
been wrought by his body, but the body itself was said to 
have remained fresh and without decay. At length, after 
many wanderings, it was interred in the present Durham 
cathedral. In 1827 the tomb was opened in presence of four 
clergymen of the English Church.’ They found in an inner 
coffin the skeleton of the saint, from which the flesh appeared 
to have been removed, and wrapped round with linen or silk. 
A fillet of gold had been placed upon the forehead, and “ what 
put the practice of imposture beyond all doubt, the sockets of 
the eyes were filled with a whitish composition so as to give 
the exterior cloth the appearance of prominence, as if the eyes 
existed underneath.” 

To these monks of Iona the sights and sounds of rude 


' For an account of the opening of the tomb, see Chambers’s Journal, Part 
lxxxiv., No. 385. 
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nature around their desolate home were as rife with the 
supernatural as nature is to any heathen nation in the early 
fetishistic stage. Storms were raised and calmed at the will 
of their saints; and meteors, or the aurora-borealis, was the 
track of angels, or of deceased saints, passing from earth to 
heaven. 

Now here, in an examination of the Celtic monasticism, we 
have a test to determine the stage of ecclesiastical development 
which the Celtic Church of the third period had reached. We 
may distinguish three main stages in the development of 
monasticism, viz., Anchoritism, Coenobitism, and the Medieval 
Monasticism. Monasticism, which in its earlier forms was 
Christianity driven. to the defensive when unable to 
make headway against those multiplex and sickening forms 
of immorality it was called on to encounter in every-day 
life, can be traced up to a very early period. About the 
end of the third century countless anchorites thronged the 
deserts of Egypt and Arabia, fasting, scourging, and otherwise 
torturing themselves for crimes such as the killing of a gnat, 
for which the younger Macarius lay naked in a morass for 
six months. In A.D. 325 coenobitism was inaugurated by 
Pachomius, who collected the solitary ascetics into a social 
union. In this stage monasticism was simply a mutual- 
benefit society on the ascetic principle. In the later stage of 
monachism various cloisters were organised into one order, 
obeying a common rule, and a minute and rigid discipline. 
This stage dates from the time of Benedict of Nursia, and 
Francis of Assisi, early in the sixth century. 

Now, when we inquire to which of these stages does Celtic 
monachism belong, we undoubtedly find traces of all three 
at different periods of the Celtic Church. Although the first 
stage is more traditional and legendary, there can be no doubt 
that there were instances of anchoritism in Scotland, as in the 
case of Saints Serf and Ninian, whose caves are still pointed 
out. In the second period of the Celtic Church, however, as we 
learn from Patrick’s writings, ccenobite life was undoubtedly 
followed by many. But in the time of Columba and Colum- 
banus, a system had developed that makes the Columban take 
rank among the later orders of monachism. Columbanus had 
vegule by which he governed his order, that were as stern 
and rigid as those of Benedict. Silence, fasting, poverty, and 
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humility were all tabulated in the day-book of the order, 
every minute transgression being punished by a certain 
amount of fasting, prayer, psalm-singing, or scourging. For 
example: “ Whoever, when a blessing is asked at table, does 
not answer Amen, let him take six stripes; whoever forgets 
the chrismal, five-and-twenty lashes; and if he loses it, fifty ; 
whoever speaks alone with a woman must fast two whole 
days, or take two hundred lashes, in doses of five-and-twenty 
each ; whoever speaks to a layman without permission shall 
atone for the atrocity by singing four-and-twenty psalms, or 
by submitting to fifty stripes’—the expiatory merit of two 
psalms being thus, it seems, equivalent to two stripes. 

So much we learn from the extant Regule Columbani ; 
and the presumption certainly is, that a Christian system 
which thus attempted to whip and starve its votaries into 
love to God and hatred of sin, whatever doctrines it might 
nominally hold, had lapsed very far from the spirit of apostolic 
times. An inquiry into the progress of monachism in the 
Celtic Church leads us to the conclusion that, in outward force 
at least, that church kept pace with the contemporary Catholic 
Church in the progress of its development. Certainly there 
were good features in Celtic monasticism as there were in some 
of the early forms of that of the contemporary church. Some 
such forms as the Christian Cenobie (excluding the ascetic 
element) was necessary and advantageous in evangelising rude 
tribes. They formed missionary communities and nuclei of 
Christian colonies, where the simple and industrious life of 
the Christians must have impressed the rude heathen which 
surrounded them. Even the rigid Roman discipline to which 
the monks were subjected, and which rendered them hardy 
milites Christi, had its good features in a rude period, and 
among barbarous nations. The Celtic monasticism, we find, 
was of the Western rather than of the Eastern type. Monastic 
life in the Western Church was more practical than meditative. 
Manual labour was intermingled at stated times with fasting, 
prayer, recitation of sacred offices, and copying the Scriptures. 
The monks of the Eastern Church contented themselves with 
dreamy indolence, combined with almost incredible feats of 
penance, or engaged in speculative pursuits, mixing at times 
in the stormy theological discussions of the period; the 
Western monks were, on the other hand, frequently pioneers 
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of civilisation as well as Christian missionaries, by not only 
preaching the gospel to savage tribes, but also engaging in the 
cultivation of the soil. All through this period there was a 
tendency to anchoritism, from the idea that recluse life yielded 
the highest type of piety. Hence many of the Columban 
monks, following the example of their leader, used to retire 
at certain times to some solitary cave or retreat to be the more 
free to spend their time in fasting and prayer. 

2. With regard to the vexed question of the position of 
bishops in the Celtic Church of this period, we find all 
parties agreed that these were at least not diocesan. They, 
like the presbyters, were subject to the abbot of the monastery, 
who was himself a presbyter.' Undoubtedly in Patrick’s time, 
as we have seen, there was a marked distinction between 
bishops and presbyters; but certainly the power of the 
bishops in relation to the church in general had not grown 
greater in Colnmba’s time. We must however take into 
account the somewhat anomalous character of the Scottish 
Celtic Church. It was a missionary and monastic one. 
Columba and his twelve presbyter monks went forth from 
Ireland as missionaries, and probably at first with the aim of 
simply evangelising, or in the event of failure in that, of them- 
selves leading a holy recluse life. They kept up their connec- 
tion for generations with Ireland, and whenever new presbyters 
were wanted, they sent for them to Ireland ; but this proving 
often difficult, they felt the want of bishops among themselves 
to ordain the presbyter- missionaries, and this appears to 
have been almost the sole peculiar function of bishops in the 
Columban church. 

It is curious and interesting to compare the position of 
bishops in the Celtic Church with the very similar position of 
the bishops of a modern missionary church, the Society of 
United Brethren (Herrnhut, 1838). “Ordination,” say those 
brethren, “ which among us is required of those who administer 
the Word and sacraments to give authority to all church 
transactions, is conferred by bishops only. Our episcopacy 
gives to the individual who holds it no title to a share 
(supremacy ?) in the brethren’s church, or of any individual 
congregation. A bishop has no diocese committed to his 


‘ Bede says, ‘‘ This isle (Hy) has as its ruler the Presbyter Abbas, under 
whom is the whole province and the bishops themselves, ordine inusitato,” 
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jurisdiction. A bishop, like every other servant of the Unity, 
must receive a special appointment to any office which he 
holds from the synod; and the synod must give its express 
appointment for ordinations.” 

Even so when a presbyter was to be ordained in the Celtic 
Church, a bishop was called in; and when a distant province 
was to be brought to the faith, a bishop was sent for the 
creation of a local ministry. 

3. With regard to the sacraments and sacerdotalism, we 
find that such expressions as altare, sacerdos, occur as fre- 
quently in the writings of the Celtic churchmen as in any 
fifth-century ecclesiastical writings, although such terms were 
used vaguely before the sacerdotal theory was fully developed. 
An inquiry into the use of the Eucharist in the Celtic Church, 
mainly from the abundant references to it in Adamnan, leads 
one to suspect that the sacerdotal view was held in that 
church in its earliest incipient form. But since their theology 
was rather transmitted and taught orally than by writing, 
there were probably no very definite forms of doctrinal belief 
held by them. The Sacrament of the Supper is designated by 
Adamnan as “ Eucharista,” “ Oblatio,” “Sacre Oblationis 
mysteria,” “ Sacrificalia mysteria,” ‘“ Dominicum prandiolum.” 
The formula for describing the preparation of the elements 
is “Sacra Eucharistie ministeria consecrare or preparare.” 
“Christi corpus conficere.” Every student of Christian dog- 
matics knows, however, that from such expressions we cannot 
infer an actual theory of transubstantiation and repetition of 
the offering of Christ, and not a mere representation of that 
offering. In the later encounters of the Celtic Church with 
Romanism there was no important doctrinal controversy, and 
yet as the doctrine of the Eucharist was never a subject of 
controversy in the church till the time of the Reformers, their 
Romish opponents may not have been sharp-sighted enough 
to detect heresy in their doctrine on this point. 

4. With regard to the doctrine of Justification, the main 
sources are the epistles of Columbanus and of Sedulius. Their 
expositions of the doctrine of Redemption are simply very 
favourable specimens of the church - teaching of their age. 
There is a good deal of mistiness with regard to the ground of 
a sinners pardon. The sum of their teaching is, an earnest 
urging of the necessity of dying to sin through Christ ; but the 
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exact place of faith and purpose of the work of Christ were 
less clearly apprehended. They however dwell strongly on 
such doctrines as spiritual blindness and depravity, and the 
inability of man for good. We find the younger Columba 
saying, “A great example has been set before us; the Son of 
God has voluntarily ascended the cross as one who is guilty, 
leaving us an example that we should follow in his steps.” 
The Celtic preachers earnestly inculeated the necessity of 
dying to sin, the power to do so being somehow received 
through the death of Christ. Adamnan mentions cases of 
what seems very like absolution by Columba ; and yet such an 
instance as the following may exhibit on his part merely a 
declaration of the will of Christ as to forgiveness in the case 
of true penitents, but on this supposition the saint must have 
acted rather hastily :—“ One day Columba sat waiting for the 
arrival of a penitent, a certain sapiens vir who had fallen in 
quodaum facinore, who he foresaw would come that day to 
Iona, and the vessel having arrived, Feachan (who was the 
owner of it) went forth weeping and lamenting to meet 
Columba, and before all made confession of his sins. The 
saint, also weeping, said, “Thy sins which thou hast com- 
mitted are forgiven, for it is written, ‘A contrite and 
humbled heart God despises not.’ ” 

There is profound truth in Luther’s characterisation of the 
doctrine of justification by faith as the article of a standing or 
a falling church. And there is a very intimate connection 
between this doctrine and church-life. If that doctrine is dimly 
apprehended, salvation comes to be ascribed to works of sub- 
jective holiness, and church-officials and church-rites come to 
have a mediatorial virtue. Asceticism and sacerdotalism 
cannot flourish in a church that hasa firm grasp of justification 
by faith. “If this doctrine,” says Luther, “had been heretofore 
diligently taught, all monkery and such other monstrous kinds 
of life had not been brought into the church, which the foolish 
people have believed to be more holy than others.” That the 
Celtic Church did not escape these dangers is abundantly 
evident, for asceticism was rigorously practised among them. 
Columba’s couch was of stone, and fasting as we have seen 
was rigorously enjoined among them. And at times certain 
monks betook themselves to recluse life. Evidently they, 
like many of the medieval saints, fell into the mistake of 
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substituting humiliation for sanctification, and confounded the 
maceration of the flesh with the mortification of the body of 
sin. Celibacy, though perhaps never strictly enjoined, was 
deemed necessary to superior sanctity. From some of their 
establishments women were strictly excluded ; and in Colum- 
banus’ time monks were prohibited under penalties from 
speaking to women.' More might be said on this delicate sub- 
ject to shew that a morbidly ascetic element existed in the 
Celtic Church. 

5. With regard to the alleged absence of Jnvocation of 
Saints and disregard of saint-relics in this church, there is an 
incident given by Adamnan which unfortunately overthrows 
both together. That writer says that he himself once saw a storm 
turned to a calm by the monks bringing out Columba’s books 
and clothes, and laying them on the altar and then fasting, 
singing psalms and invoking the name of Columba. The 
absence of Mariolatry has often been mentioned as a peculi- 
arity of this church ; but as only the rudiments of Mary-worship 
existed in the Catholic Church before the period of isolation 
of the British, its absence in the latter is easily accounted for. 
Something akin to Mariolatry existed among them in the 
excessive honour paid to St Bridget, who has been styled the 
Irish Madonna, and whose power was considered greater than 
even that of Patrick himself. 

IV. Reserving till afterwards some of the better features of 
the Celtic Church, we may now simply glance at the last period 
of its history. Its importance in relation to our present object 
is inferior to that of the preceding periods, since all that was 
distinctive had been developed before this period, which we 
may date from some time after the first collision of the 
Columbites with the emissaries of Rome. The Celtic Church, 
though it continued for several centuries to assert its inde- 
pendence of Rome, was in a declining condition, so far at least 
as spirituality is concerned, a statement which is confirmed by 
the examination of such records as those of the book of Deer. 

1 Giraldus Cambrensis, as quoted by Skene (p. 253), mentioned two islands 
in South Munster which he visited (12th century), into the greater of which 
no woman, or any animal of the feminine gender, ever enters but it immedi- 
ately dies. This tradition, which at that time must have long been attached 


to this island, affords some indication of the state of feeling in the old Irish 
Church. 
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Part of this church, however, yielded to the claims of Rome, 
which growing in strength in Britain undoubtedly exercised 
much influence in the life and doctrine of the former church. 
During this period, according to Skene, the Columban monastic 
system in Scotland was broken up by two influences—first, the 
contact of Rome, which induced a return from the monastic life 
to that of the secular clergy; and second, a tendency to return 
to the anchoretical life. From this latter source he traces the 
origin of the Cuilledei, Deicole, or Culdees, whom he broadly 
distinguishes from the Columban monks.’ To enter into this 
question would not befit the purpose of this article ; but we are 
not convinced by Mr Skene’s arguments that the distinction 
between the Columban monasticism and the Culdee system 
was so marked as he alleges, or that the latter, at most, was any 
thing more than a later development of the former. 

It must be confessed that the result of our inquiries into the 
character of the Celtic Church is somewhat disappointing 
to one who desires to find in the church of early Scotland a 
parallel to that of the Cisalpine Celts of the Waldensian 
valleys. Certainly the early Celtic Church may be called 
pure and scriptural in comparison with that of the fifteenth- 
century Romanism, although not with apostolic Christianity. 
But the same thing may be said of the other branches of the 
contemporary church, just as it may be said that they, along 
with the British Church, possessed elements which, under 
favourable circumstances, might through divine grace have 
anticipated the Protestant Evangelical Church. 

The better elements to which I refer are chiefly two—First, 
the Celtic Church down to 800, and a considerable part of it 
for a century or two after, maintained independence of Rome. 
They rejected the authority of the Pope, although it is clear 
that they themselves ascribed almost papal honours to Patrick 


1 The Deicole, he says, who were originally anchorites, were at length 
brought under canonical rule. The quotations which Skene gives in support 
of his view from the Irish annals and legends of St Serf appear to us rather 
to point to dim traditions of a development from anchoretism to ccenobitism 
and monastic rule, such as that which took place in other countries under 
Pachomius, Eusebius of Vercelli, and Martin of Tours, and finally under 
Benedict, than a return from monastic rule to anchoretism, which, according to 
the course of things in those ages, would have been to follow what Darwin 
terms the law of Atavism. The fact that the Culdees, when they come into 
the light of history, were not anchorites, but monks, or according to some 
secular canons, strengthens this view. 
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and Columba, whom they were wont to call pape nostri. 
The second good feature of the church was the high regard 
they paid to the Scriptures. In cases of church-discipline the 
voice of Scripture was sought, and its authority was adduced. 
The main element of training of the youthful teachers was 
addiscere sapientiam Scripture sacra. Again in order to 
baptism, a heathen was first instructed in the Verbum vite ; 
and then, if he believed, he was baptised. 

The noble appeal to the Scriptures on the part of Colum- 
banus is unsurpassed by anything of the kind in medieval 
writings. He says, “Hi sunt nostri canones, Dominica et 
apostolica mandata. Hee fides nostra est; hac arma, 
scutum et gladius, hzc apologia, hac nos moverunt de patria ; 
hee servare contendimus, licet tepide; in his usque ad 
mortem persesevare et oramus et optamus sicut et seniores 
nostros facere conspeximus.” And again, when we find him 
proclaiming to Pope Boniface that “whosoever teaches a 
doctrine different from that taught by the Apostle Paul, he 
shall be anathema, even though he be a pope, for no one ought 
to honour a man to the prejudice of God,” we feel that Ebrard 
says with some justice that here he had hold of the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Reformation. But alas for that 
doctrine when cribbed and confined in the dungeon of the 
Regule Columbuni, with its whippings and fastings and 
rigid formalities! It is quite clear, indeed, that too much 
cannot be made of such expressions, taken apart from the sum 
total of the doctrines of the Celtic churchmen. They had 
many forms, such as the celebration of Easter according to 
peculiar calculation, and the lateral tonsure, which they clung 
to with a death-grasp in the struggle with Rome, and for 
which they could hardly plead divine authority. 

What then were the reasons why those elements did not 
find scope to develop the doctrines of evangelical Protestantism ? 
Probably these two were the chief. 

(1.) There -was a sad lack of exegetical and theological 
learning among them to give fixedness to their beliefs, and to 
guard them against the errors and heresies of the early ages. 
No doubt the monks were diligent copyists of the Scriptures 
in Latin; but it is not certain that they understood Latin 
well. Carlyle has somewhere said that the library of the 
monastery of Iona, part of whose wreck was at length floated 
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to the Vatican, held out at one time to scholars the hope of 
an entire Livy. On what authority he says this we know 
not; but certainly that voluminous MS., if it existed at Iona, 
must have lain pretty idle among the Celtic monks. 

(2.) The more important reason why the Celtic Church 
did not furnish a noble parallel to that of the Waldenses, was 
because its period of isolation from Rome came too late. The 
seeds of a degenerate medizval church were already sown 
ere the period of isolation began. These, which we have 
already given, need not be here recapitulated. 

It is probable that the various elements of a more scriptural 
faith that were conserved in different degrees, or that were 
through various influences evolved in different countries of 
Europe, became to some extent sources of peculiarities in the 
Reformation churches of those countries, and helped to stamp 
them with their distinguishing features. If so, then the 
features which the modern Scottish Church owes to the early 
Celtic, are the love of independence and reverence for Scrip- 
ture, if we may not, with Dean Stanley, trace its preference of 
presbyterianism to the same source. In regard to the love 
of independence in the Scottish Church, Gilbert Murray’s 
repulsion of the claim of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bruce’s defiance of the Pope, afford interesting parallels to stir- 
ring incidents in later Scottish history. For just as in nature 
the seeds of certain plants that have lain dormant for 
centuries beneath the earth’s surface have sprung up unex- 
pectedly when an overturning of the soil took place, so the 
seeds of certain elements of spiritual life that have been 
apparently rooted out of a community by persecution or 
otherwise may lie latent till a period of spiritual and 
intellectual life return. And thus, it may be, no seeds that 
are truly good in thought or life are ever sown in vain, but 
shall at some time spring up and contribute their share to 
bringing about that harvest we long for, when every nation 
and race shall be fully evangelised, enlightened, and set free. 
JOHN WILSON, 
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Art. VIIL—The Study of the Old Testament in 1876. 


| attempting a brief sketch of what has been done for Old 

Testament studies in 1876, I omit some works which have 
already been noticed in these pages, and make no pretence to 
bibliographical completeness, especially as regards magazine 
articles and the like. Those who wish to see complete 
lists of publications on our subject may be referred to the 
fortnightly statements in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
and to Friederici’s Bibliotheca Ovrientalis for 1876 (London: 
Triibner & Co.). 

Giving the customary precedence to works of an encyclo- 
pedic character, we first take up the new edition of Herzog’s 
great Encyclopedia, which began to appear last year and is to 
be completed within seven or eight years in 150 shilling parts. 
The articles bearing on the Old Testament are almost all new, 
and several of the best younger scholars of Germany are con- 
tributors. Thus Schiirer writes on the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, and Baudissin displays his great erudition in the 
difficult field of Semitic polytheism in articies on Adram- 
melech and Anammelech. The minor articles are mainly by 
F. W. Schultz, and though carefully compiled, and better than 
those in the former edition, are not always quite up to the 
mark in fulness of information and references to relevant 
literature. As a Bible dictionary indeed the Encyclopedia, 
which is properly an encyclopedia of theology, does not aim 
at absolute completeness ; and even those who possess it may 
be glad to have along with it the very cheap and useful 
dictionary of biblical antiquities (Handwérterbuch des 
Biblischen Alterthums), now appearing under the editorship 
of Professor Riehm, of Halle. This work, which is to be com- 
pleted in one volume of 1000 pages, at the price of about 16s., 
is designed for educated readers in general, and makes no 
parade of scholarly apparatus. But every article is the work 
of a thoroughly competent author, who has made a special 
study of his department, and the lucid accuracy which is so 
characteristic of the editor penetrates the whole work, which 
promises to be the best Bible dictionary for general use, and 
one which scholars must not ignore. 

Last year’s contributions to pure philology must be rapidly 
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passed over, as this is not the place for technical criticism. In 
lexicography we have to notice Ryssel’s new edition of 
Fuerst’s Léxicon, which contains only such improvements as 
were consistent with the continued use of the old stereotype 
plates. In Hebrew grammar there is a general feeling that 
what is most necessary at present is careful investigation of 
detached questions. Working in this direction, Dr Giese- 
brecht has given us an elaborate monograph on the preposition 
Lamed (Halle: Lippert’sche Buchh. 112 pp.), which will be 
found useful in spite of the unfortunate want of an index, 
which in such a work is a serious inconvenience. 

There have been some useful translations into English of 
grammatical works. The explanation of Hebrew forms by 
reference to a more primitive condition of the language, which 
throws so much light on the apparent darkness of the 
paradigms by which students are puzzled, was not systemati- 
cally carried through any grammar accessible to the English 
reader till the appearance of Mr Poole’s translation of Land’s 
Principles of Hebrew Grammar (Triibner, 1876). Unfor- 
tunately this work has serious defects as a manual for learners, 
and the student who wishes to get a clear and brief conspectus 
of the genesis of the Hebrew forms will probably do better 
to procure Mr Curtiss’s translation of Bickell’s excellent 
Outlines of Hebrew Grammar (Leipzig, 1877). Both books 
rest mainly on the great grammar of Olshausen. The later 
has a very admirable table of Semitic characters by Euting, 
which is superior to anything of the kind previously accessible. 
I have not seen a translation published at New York of 
Luzzatto’s valuable Chaldee grammar. 

Let us turn in the next place to works that bear on the 
text of the Old Testament. Among these the first place 
undoubtedly belongs to Strack’s magnificent facsimile edition 
of the precious Petersburg MS. of the latter prophets, dating 
from A.D. 916. The value of this codex lies not merely in its 
antiquity, though it is the oldest MS. of certain date, but still 
more in the fact, that it is the most perfect specimen of the 
Babylonian system of vowel points, and exhibits more Oriental 
readings and more points of agreement with the Targum than 
any extant copy. Almost all other MSS., as is well known, 
have the Western vowel points, and present occidental readings 
in passages where the Eastern and Western schools diverge. 
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The Petersburg codex has the Massora as well as the text. 
For the convenience of those who wish to familiarise themselves 
with the very interesting system of the Babylonian punctua- 
tion, Hosea and Joel have been published separately at a low 
price. A second important work on the Hebrew text is Frens- 
dorff’s Massoretisches Woerterbuch (Hannover and Leipzig: 
Cohen & Risch), which forms the first volume of a projected 
edition of the Massora Magna, on which the author has spent 
many years of labour. In ordinary Rabbinical Bibles, the 
Massora appears in a very confused shape. The Massorets, or 
scholars, who made it their business to take care of the exact 
transmission of the Hebrew text, with every peculiarity of 
orthography and the like, wrote their notes on the margin of 
the Bible, but provided no cross references when several 
passages were illustrated by one note. Frensdorff has now 
arranged all the notes in alphabetic form, adding valuable 
explanatory comments. 

But welcome as these works are, the most serious faults of 
the current Hebrew text are not to be cured by MSS. or 
Massora. As this conviction spreads among scholars, the 
ancient versions are becoming the subject of renewed study. 
Among last year’s publications in this field, the place of honour 
falls to Ceriani’s magnificent facsimile edition of the ancient 
Ambrosian MS. of the Peshito, which dates from about the 
sixth century, and in the words of the editor holds much the 
same place among MSS. of the Syriac Old Testament, as the 
Amiatinus among copies of the Vulgate, and the Vatican 
and Alexandrian MSS. among those of the LXX. The first 
part of this splendid work contains the Pentateuch and part of 
Job. By far the most important version, however, as a check 
on the Massoretic text, is the LXX. In a pamphlet published 
at Moers, as the Easter programme of the Gymnasium there, 
Hollenberg discusses in a very effective way the character and 
critical value of the LXX. of Joshua, and gains several valuable 
corrections of the Hebrew text. It is important to note that 
the characteristic freedom with which Hebrew scribes made 
additions to the texts they copied continued to so late a 
date that in the historical books the Massoretic text contains 
quite large interpolations which were wanting in the copies 
that lay before the Greek translators. Thus, in Josh. xx. 3-6, 
which is an Elohistic passage, and originally, as in the LXX 
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corresponded exactly with Numb. xxxv. 11-12, our present 
Hebrew has a large insertion after Deut. iv. and xix., while in 
chapter xv., where we now find thirty-six names ina list which 
should contain only twenty-nine, a hint from the LXX. enables 
Hollenberg to shew that part of the list was interpolated by a 
copyist from the book of Nehemiah. Facts like these have an 
importance far beyond the passage which they affect. They 
must be kept in view by every one who wishes to under- 
stand the gradual process by which the historical books of 
the Old Testament came to be the complex structure which 
they are. 

Lagarde’s Psalterium Iob Proverbia Avrabice (Gottingen, 
1876), is more important for Orientalists, and for the history 
of the Christian East, than for text-criticism. 

Among recent exegetical works none is less pretentious, 
while very few are so truly scholarly and calculated to be of 
such general use, as The Holy Bible, with various Renderings 
and Readings from the best Authorities, published by Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. The Old Testament is the work of Messrs 
Cheyne and Driver, and the collection of various readings and 
interpretations is singularly accurate and complete. It is a 
book which should be in the hands of every Bible reader, while 
at the same time it will prove an invaluable help to beginners 
in Hebrew, and a useful book of reference to more advanced 
scholars, who will find it a convenient index of opinions often 
collected from works difficult of access. 

In striking contrast to the modest work of these Oxford 
scholars, is the flourish of trumpets with which Messrs Jennings 
& Lowe introduce their treatise, The Psalms, with Introduc- 
tions and Critical Notes (Macmillan & Co. 3 vols. 1875-77). 
The necessary qualifications of a good commentator are unfolded 
in a pompous preface, claimed by implication for the authors, 
and illustrated by a severe ex cathedra criticism on Professor 
Perowne. The book itself does not display such exceptional 
scholarship as might justify this tone. The writers have not 
been trained in the best school of Hebrew philology. Their 
grammatical comments lack scientific precision (as on i. 2) ; and 
they sometimes offer an impossible translation (as cx. 3), or 
adopt the caprices of P. H. Mason (as in Ixxxi. 5). On the 
other hand, they bring to their task more rabbinical lore than 
is usual among recent commentators, and have the merit of 
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candour and independence of thought along with very consider- 
able reading. On critical questions they are moderate con- 
servatives, not denying occasional corruptions in the text, and 
admitting that the titles, to which they usually adhere, are 
sometimes incorrect. Psalm li. is assigned to the period of the 
Babylonian exile, and is supposed to be a poetic conception of 
David’s feelings. Three psalms are assigned to the Macca- 
bean period (xliv., ]xxiv., lxxix.). The introductions contain 
a good deal of useful matter, together with not a little that 
is questionable. In adopting Aben Ezra’s highly probable 
view that the title Al-taschcheth is taken from the opening 
words of a well known song, Mr Lowe might have thought of 
the vintage song, “ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it” 
(Isa. Ixv. 8). 

Last year saw the completion of the Speaker's Commentary 
on the Old Testament in a volume (vol. vi., “ Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the Minor Prophets”) which is scarcely calculated to 
diminish the feelings of partial disappointment with which 
this work has been generally received. A note at page 83 
shews that among Dr Currie’s qualifications to write on Ezekiel, 
a knowledge of the elements of Hebrew grammar is not 
included. In discussing the great vision of the renewed 
Theocracy, the commentator does not seem to be aware of the 
importance which this section of the prophecies possesses for 
the criticism of the Pentateuchal law. He understands the 
vision as “portraying immediately the Church of Christ,” 
without reference to any partial fulfilment in the restoration 
of the material temple. “As the Jews already knew some- 
thing of the typical character of the temple services, this vision 
was intended to teach them more.” At the same time, we are 
reminded that the minute details are not all in themselves 
symbolically important, but are requisite from the character 
of visionary presentation, which sets a finished picture before 
the eye. Manifestly however on this theory any lines in the 
picture which are new and different from the older ritual must 
have a special meaning. Thus, on xlv. 23, Dr Currie remarks, 
that instead of the graduated scale of sacrifices for the Feast 
of Tabernacles in Numbers, “the covenant number seven is 
preserved throughout to indicate a perfect in lieu of an imper- 
fect covenant with God.” But even such arbitrary spiritualis- 
ing will not cover all the remarkable details of the case. What 
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is the symbolism of the sentence pronounced in chapter xliv. 
against the Levites? Here Dr Currie admits a historical 
reference ; but, in direct opposition to the plain words of the 
text, supposes that vers. 10 sqq. speak only of certain apostate 
Levites, not of the Levites as a body, whom he supposes to 
have remained faithful. But what Ezekiel distinctly says is, 
that the Levites as a whole are to be excluded from proper 
priestly work, which is henceforth to be limited to the house 
of Zadok ; and this exclusion is net based on any previous law, 
though it precisely corresponds with the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, but is set forth as a new ordinance, a punishment 
for the services offered by the Levites on the high places. 
What can we think of a commentator who does not even 
notice the singular problem raised by this passage, and on 
which Graf and other critics have built arguments which are 
at present agitating the whole world of Hebrew scholarship ? 
Mr Fuller’s Daniel is a much more thorough piece of work, 
which incorporates a great mass of valuable material drawn, not 
only from books, but from MSS. communications by Assyrian 
scholars. Great weight is naturally laid on the testimony of 
Lenormant to the accuracy of the Babylonian colouring in the 
book ; but the fullest discussion of the subject by the French 
scholar in his book, La divination et la science des présages 
chez les Chaldéens (Paris, 1875), Appendice. Les six premiers 
chapitres de Daniel, seems to have appeared too late to be 
referred to. I may therefore take this opportunity of directing 
the reader to what is certainly the most important recent con- 
tribution to the defence of the historical character of the 
narrative part of the book. Lenormant thinks that an origina 
Hebrew narrative written under the Persian empire was trans- 
lated into Aramaic in the age of the Seleucids, that part of 
the Hebrew text was lost and replaced by this translation, 
which extends from ii. 4 to the end of chapter vii. We are 
then not to translate ii. 4 as saying that the Chaldeans spoke 
in Aramaic or Syriac. The words “in Syriack” are simply a 
note that we here pass to a different dialect, and should be in 
parenthesis. This view, which has been received with some 
favour by Mr Cheyne in his valuable article “ Daniel” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, supplies a natural explanation of 
several difficulties which Mr Fuller has by no means been 
happy in solving. The unquestionably Greek names of musical 
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instruments in chapter iii. may be viewed as due to the trans- 
lator; and the fact that the dialect of the Aramaic chapters 
appears to be Palestinian ceases to possess any critical import- 
ance. I must add, that Lenormant frankly admits that, as the 
book now stands, it contains several historical blunders and 
other corruptions which he ascribes to ignorant correctors.! 

It is impossible to speak in detail of the commentary by six 
different hands on the Minor Prophets, It is natural to com- 
pare this part of the work with the treatise of Dr Pusey, which 
is likely to be very much in the hands of the same readers, 
and which has plainly exercised a considerable, not to say an 
over-great, influence on the views of the writers now before us. 
Professor Gandell’s Amos and Nahum are little more than an 
abridgment of Dr Pusey. This dependence on his prede- 
cessor has lodged Mr Gandell in the curious inconsistency 
of dating Nabum in the time of Sennacherib, while he yet 
admits a reference in iii. 8 to the capture of Thebes at a much 
later date by Assurbanipal. Mr Huxtable’s Hosea, on the 
other hand, is a distinct advance on Dr Pusey ; and though Mr 
Meyrick follows the Oxford professor against the best com- 
mentators in the date he assigns to Joel, and in regarding the 
description of the plague of locusts as a prediction, he rejects 
the figurative interpretation of their ravages. 

Notwithstanding the extreme conservatism on critical ques- 
tions which the Speaker’s Commentary is throughout designed 
to advocate, Canon Drake regards the integrity of Zechariah 
as at least very doubtful, and in his exegesis distinctly admits 
that the historical groundwork of chapter xi. is to be sought in 
the disastrous times which preceded the fall of the kingdom 
of Ephraim. It is very noteworthy that a conclusion of the 
critical school, so important as the plurality of authorship in 
Zechariah, and which was so long resisted as a fruit of 
rationalism, has at length gained almost universal acceptance, 
and is generally allowed to be free from danger to the faith. 
It may be remembered that there appeared in 1870 a com- 
mentary on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, by Pfarrer 


1 Another publication of 1876, which touches on the Daniel controversy, is 
Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. iii., presently to be noticed in another 
connection. The statement of the case in a note on Lect. xlii. is however 
inadequate on both sides, and there are one or two positive errors (x:édéga for 
xidagis, and the reference to the Syriac of Matt. xxiv. 15). 
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Pressel, a well-known and honoured name among the evan- 
gelical clergy of Wiirtemberg, which had been prepared for 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, but was rejected because it did not accept 
the unity of Zechariah. No one apparently has been found 
willing to submit to the conditions imposed by the editor, for 
the missing part of the series has been supplied, after an 
interval of six years, by a commentary from the hand of Dr 
Lange himself (“Die Propheten Haggai, Sacharia, Maleachi.” 
Bielefeld, 1876). In another section of the Bibelwerk, which 
appeared last year (“ Die Biicher Esra, Nehemia, und Esther,” 
by Prof. F. W. Schultz, of Breslau), there is considerable 
deflection from the line of strict conservatism as represented 
by Keil’s Introduction. In accordance with the usual opinion 
of recent critics, the Chronicler is recognised as the author of 
Esra-Nehemiah, and a rigorously historical character is not 
claimed for the book of Esther. As regards exegesis, this is 
one of the best of the Lange series. 

The second part of Professor Reuss’s new French translation 
of the Bible, with introductions and commentary, embraces the 
prophets. (Les Prophctes. Par Edouard Reuss. Paris, 1876. 
2 vols.). The prophetic texts (in which the book of Jonah is 
not included) are arranged in chronological order according 
to the current principles of criticism, and on grounds which 
are briefly set forth in the introduction to each prophecy. 
The result is an arrangment not very different from that of 
Ewald, though modified in detail by the views of Hitzig 
and other critics, and by the characteristic sobriety of the 
author in matters of mere hypothesis. The comments, like 
the introductions, may be taken as a fair account, in lucid 
and popular style, of the general view of the prophetic books 
among moderate German critics. There is very little that is 
absolutely peculiar to the writer, and extreme and isolated 
opinions of previous commentators are seldom followed against 
the consensus of a majority of scholars. It will of course be 
understood that a veteran theologian like Professor Reuss 
represents rather the scholarship of the masters who are 
rapidly passing away than that of the newer schocl of rising 
Orientalists, whose investigations seem sometimes to be unduly 
neglected. No part of the book will be more interesting to 
readers in this country than the general introduction which 
sketches the history of prophecy, the leading features of the 
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prophets’ activity, the main elements of their theology, and 
the characteristics of their written works. The questions 
which arise under these heads are treated with a light but 
firm hand, in a very suggestive though by no means exhaustive 
sketch. The justification of the anthropomorphisms, and the 
particularism of the prophets by reference to their place in 
the divine preparation of mankind for the gospel, is particu- 
larly instructive. Readers who are repelled by the heavy 
style of German writers, and who are tempted to take the 
extreme position of Kuenen as typical of current criticism, 
may with much profit turn to the pages of Reuss, who, though 
in no sense allied to the conservative theology, and by no 
means the most orthodox of critics, gives a very different 
picture of prophecy from the Dutch scholar, and one much 
more representative. I remark in closing, that Professor Reuss 
seems to lay too great weight on the notion of discipleship, 
as implied in the expression, “Sons of the prophets.” Though 
this is the current view, it is almost certainly false. Through- 
out the Semitic languages son means simply member of a 
college or corporation. (See G. Hoffmann’s Festschrift. Kiel, 
1873. Note 72.) 

English evangelical literature has as usual been enriched 
by several translations from the German. In the American 
series of Lange’s Bibelwerk there have appeared vol. ii. 
“ Exodus and Leviticus ;” vol. vii. “ Chronicles, Esra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther ;” vol. xiii. “ Ezekiel and Daniel.” Lange’s not very 
satisfactory commentary on Exodus is sometimes usefully 
corrected and supplemented by notes of Dr Mead, the trans- 
lator. For Leviticus we receive not a translation of Lange, 
but the incorporation of a large part of his material with an 
independent commentary by Dr Gardiner—a rather clumsy 
arrangement for the reader, whose comfort indeed is little 
consulted in this series. Professor Murphy’s notes on Zéckler’s 
“Chronicles” are mainly directed to meet anything that 
appears a concession to the critical school. In the additional 
note on Ophir, p. 185, it would have been well to add a 
reference to Sprenger’s Alte Geographie Arabiens (Bern, 
1875), where there is an important excursus on the subject. 
With the translation of Schultz’s “Ezra, Nehemiah, [and 
Esther,} by Dr Briggs of New York, very serious fault must 
be found. It is not only awkward, but sometimes positively 
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misleading. For example, Schultz writing upon/he subject of 
poetical embellishment in the book of Esther/Says, “If in this 
main passage we must recognise the influende of transforming 
and embellishing fiction, it would be inconsequent not to admit 
that the same influence may possibly have place in other — y, 
passages also,” &c. But the translator/has. “If we were to 
acknowledge the influence of . . . imagery in this chief stage(A 9) 

5 oS o 
of the drama, this would still be negatived by its non- 
appearance in other places.” This is only one specimen, | 
though the most grave, of a series of changes which disguise | 
even when they do not, as in the passage cited, actually 
invert the judgment of the German writer on the historicity 
of Esther. Schroeder’s commentary on Ezekiel, a very 
mediocre production, is enlarged mainly by extracts from the 
late Principal Fairbairn. To Dr Zéckler’s comments on 
Daniel are added a good many notes from Keil and others, 
and some warm protests against the admission that there 
are things in chapter XI. which must be post eventum, and 
are therefore viewed by the commentator as interpolations. 
This hypothesis of Zéckler is certainly not plausible; but 
a translator has surely no right to insinuate that, “ notwith- 
standing the author's disclaimer, the insidious tincture of the 
prevalent rationalism of German criticism is evident in his 
conclusion on this point.” Dr Strong’s own right to speak on 
subjects of criticism may be measured by his assertions, that 
“the Revelation of St John, if not the apostle’s, is of course 
under a fictitious pame;” and that the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel are “extracts taken verbatim, and as such, from the 
Babylonian State Records.” 

In Messrs Clark’s “ Foreign Library” we have Keil’s Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, translated by Rev. J. Martin (2 vols.), 
and the “Theological Translation Fund” has issued a second 
volume of Mr F. Smith’s translation of Ewald’s Prophets, 
comprising Isaiah, Obadiah, and Micah, and carrying the 
reader to the end of the first volume of the original. No 
student of the Old Testament can afford to overlook this work 
of Ewald, which is not only of first-rate importance for 
scientific exegesis, but full of profound insight into the spirit 
of the prophetic writings, and so is much more useful for 
practical exposition than almost any other recent commentary. 
The translation appears to be very accurate, though Ewald’s 
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somewhat stilted style of expression looks more unnatural in 
the English. 

Among the exegetical monographs before me, a place of 
honour is due to the collection of all Jewish interpreters on 
Isaiah liii. (Oxford: Parker. Voli., Texts ; vol. ii, Transla- 
tions), gathered from printed books and MSS. bythe well-known 
Orientalist, Ad. Neubauer, with translations by the editor and 
Mr Driver, and an introduction by Dr Pusey, to whose zeal and 
liberality the public owes so remarkable a contribution to the 
history of exegesis. The outcome of the laborious and bulky 
collection is essentially negative. No continuous thread of 
ancient traditional exegesis runs through these Jewish writings, 
—a conspicuous proof of the failure of the synagogue to reach 
any consistent view of the passage, which with all its diffi- 
culties of detail has ever been luminous to the church. The 
student who desires to practise himself in New Hebrew will 
find a valuable aid in the translations. 

The prominence given to the book of Job in university 
lectures in Germany has made the literature of that country 
unusually rich in exegetical studies on this part of the Old 
Testament. To these have been added Contributions to the 
Criticism of Job, by Lic. Carl Budde (Beitrdge zur Kritik 
des Buches Hiob. Bonn: Marcus) ; and Contributions to the 
Exposition of the book (Beitrdége zur Erklérung d. B. Job. 
Leipzig: Hinrich), by Dr J. Barth; besides a new and 
thoroughly-revised edition of Professor Delitzsch’s well-known 
Commentary. Dr Barth’s pamphlet comprises an essay on 
the date of the book, and notes on a series of difficult passages, 
directed in good measure against notions and conjectures of 
recent commentators, and for the most part worthy of con- 
sideration. It isa plausible suggestion that in xviii. 7 vin 
in an inverted form of 5won; and the proposal to identify 
pan in xxxix. 3 with the Assyrian habal = son deserves 
attention in connection with Lagarde’s explanation of xiii. 12 
from the Assyrian igabbi=he spake. The change of guttural 
which Kautzsch (7. L. Z. 1877. Nr. 2) views as conclusive 
against Dr Barth’s proposal appears from Sayce’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p 106, to be no real difficulty. In what he says 
upon the date, our essayist is successful m indicating the 
precarious character of many arguments that have been 
adduced; but he has not always avoided what is equally pre- 
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carious in discussing the many points of contact between Job 
and other parts of the Old Testament, though he has doubtless 
strengthened the already tolerably convincing proofs that the 
book is later than the age of Solomon, and indeed than Isaiah. 
The chief difficulty is with the terminus ad quem, which is 
assumed without discussion to be given in the use of the book 
by Jeremiah. But it is not impossible to argue that the 
author of Job has rather quoted Jeremiah (comp. Wellhausen 
inT.L.Z. 1877. 4); andafresh examination of this question 
is the more to be desired, that Barth’s essay makes it clear that 
the date of Job carries with it important consequences for 
several other parts of the Old Testament, whose age is subject 
of controversy. He seems, for example, to have proved that 
Isaiah xxxv., which many critics refer to the time of the exile, 
was known to the writer of Job. 

Lic. Budde defends the integrity of the book of Job in two 
able and interesting essays-—l. “Recent Criticism and the 
idea of the book.” 2. “The linguistic character of the 
speeches of Elihu.” The second essay is much the most 
complete comparison of the language of Elihu with that of 
other parts of the poem which has hitherto been instituted ; 
and the results, ingeniously tabulated in a statistical form, will 
certainly modify current opinion. The author goes no farther 
than to claim as proved that in point of language it is per- 
fectly possible that Elihu’s speeches are a genuine part of 
the book. In the first essay, the argument that the plan of 
the book would be incomplete without Elihu, is interwoven 
somewhat to the disadvantage of the reader, with a refutation 
of the very extreme theory of the original form of the book 
advanced by Studer in the Jahrbiicher fiir Prot. Theologie. 
1875. To these German contributions is to be added the 
Dutch commentary, Het Boek Job vertaald en verklaard, 
door J. C. Matthes (Groningen: Wolters. Part i. 1876. 
Parts ii. and iii. 1877. To be completed in ten parts), which 
is no mere revision of the author’s earlier commentary, but a 
new work. The exposition is lucid and scholarly, and the 
survey of current views is both full and clear. 

Wellhausen’s contributions to the criticism of the Pentateuch 
and Joshua in the Juhrbb. fiir Deutsche Thologie. 1876 (Hft. 
III. and IV.), extend only to the historical parts of these books. 
I cannot attempt to explain in a few words the results of a 
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long and complicated examination of details. The main 
interest lies in the analysis of the documents which, since 
Hupfeld, have been known by the names of the Jhvhist and 
younger Elohist, though the epithet younger is probably a 
misnomer. These documents, which our critic names J and E, 
were as he holds fused together in a single context JE by a 
third author who, in some parts (especially in the account of 
the legislation at Sinai), added new matter of his own. A 
much later redactor combined the work thus produced with 
the document which Wellhausen calls Q or Vierbundesbuch, 
which is what older critics call the book of origins, or of the 
elder Elohist. Another important point is the treatment of 
Exodus xxxiv. as a distinct and independent source. It is to 
be hoped that Wellhausen will soon add an analysis of the 
legal parts of the Pentateuch, as his investigation, even in its 
present imperfect state, points to inferences of great interest for 
the history of the Old Testament. 

In the historical studies which fall to be noticed in this 
survey, the period subsequent to the exile has received most 
attention. The third series of Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church (London : Murray) extends from 
the captivity to the Christian era. The purpose of the volume 
is popular and didactic. The author makes no claim to inde- 
pendent research. Resting on the works of previous writers, 
whose labours are regarded as “exempting any later author 
from the duty of undertaking afresh a labour which they have 
accomplished once for all not to be repeated,” and following in 
the main the guidance of Ewald, to whom an eloquent and 
touching tribute is paid in the preface, Dr Stanley seeks “to 
disentangle the main thread of the story from unmeaning 
episodes, to give the most important conclusions without 
repeating the arguments” of larger works, and above all, “to 
draw out the permanent lessons” of the story. That this task 
has been accomplished with much literary tact and grace, and 
with a singular felicity of graphic detail and pictorial touches 
that give living colour to the narrative, is what we knew to 
expect from a hand that has not forgotten its cunning. Yet 
it cannot but be matter of regret that merits of exposition so 
conspicuous, applied to a period of history so thorny and 
tangled that skilful exposition is peculiarly helpful to the 
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reader, were not combined with a deeper study of the available 
materials than seems to have lain in the plan of the author. 
In spite of the confidence with which Dr Stanley accepts the 
guidance of his predecessors, the study hitherto devoted to 
this part of the history has been more prolific of controversies 
than of conclusions; and the habit of thought which has led our 
author habitually to elude these controversies instead of sub- 
jecting them to critical discussion, makes no small part of the 
volume more readable than instructive, and leads to frequent 
sacrifices of precision and accuracy to picturesque effect. One 
is compelled to add that in not a few cases a more thorough 
knowledge of recent literature and a juster estimate of the 
relative value of the authorities followed would have led to 
important modifications of view, even without new personal 
research. The valuable manual of Schiirer (Lebrbuch der N. 
T. lichen Zeitgeschichte), even without the fuller essay by the 
same author in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift (1875) would, for 
example, have afforded a correction of the old error, that the 
Alabarch was the ruler of the Jews in Alexandria; and the 
monograph of Wellhausen (Pharisder und Sadducder, 1874) 
could not have failed to set the position of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in a fresh light. That the Psalter of Solomon is 
referred to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the Book of 
Jubilees to about B.c. 100, can only be ascribed to neglect of 
the many recent researches into these compositions. In truth, 
it is evident from p. 348 that Dr Stanley has not even used 
Roensch’s indispensable edition of the latter work. Or once 
more, the exploded opinion that the Jews gave up Hebrew for 
Chaldee in the time of the captivity is reproduced without the 
least reference to the existence of a different view. Such slips 
in detail—and I have taken them almost at random—diminish 
one’s confidence in the treatment of the broader aspects of the 
narrative. Into these it is impossible to enter in the present 
rapid survey. But I may ask in passing, whether the pro- 
minence given in the volume to the Platonic doctrine of 
immortality as a powerful influence on Jewish, and not merely 
on Hellenistic, thought, does not rest in part on the lack of a 
sharp appreciation of the distinction between the notion of 
immortality and that of the resurrection. 

The first part of the period covered by Dean Stanley’s 
lectures is also taken up by the Jewish scholar, H. Graetz, in 
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the* last-published part of his Geschichte der Juden (vol. ii. 
part ii. B.c. 586-160. Leipzig). Like all the writings of this 
author the book is full of acute observation and of startling 
combinations, which in many cases are plainly untenable, but 
in others invite examination on the basis ofa fuller statement of 
the argument than Dr Graetz is accustomed to give. I do not 
venture to express any opinion as to how much of what is new 
in the book will bear the test of such examination. Apart from 
this, the volume has a real value from the great rabbinical learn- 
ing of the author, who, in spite of his radical views on critical 
questions, and his large, though irregular, use of the results of 
Christian scholarship, is still essentially a rabbi in all habits of 
thought. A truly rabbinical whim is that which identifies 
Nehemiah with the messenger of the covenant in Mal. iii. 

An admirable historical monograph is Professor Kuenen’s 
tract, Over de Mannen der groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 
1876), the argument of which may be briefly stated for those 
to whom the Dutch is not accessible. The men of the great 
synagogue are once mentioned in the Mishna, where they 
appear as filling the gap in Jewish oral tradition between the 
prophets and Antigonus of Socho. In Midrash and Gemara they 
are often named, and divers ordinances are ascribed to them. 
The later Jews went still further ; and Elias Levita ascribed to 
Ezra and the Great Synagogue the task of closing the canon— 
a view which has influenced many Christian writers. The 
whole tradition on the subject was however discredited in last 
century by the objections raised by several Christian scholars, 
especially by Rau of Herborn. Of late there has been a 
reaction, and recent writers are pretty unanimous in admitting 
the existence of an official body called the Great Kenéseth, 
though there is no tolerable agreement as to its functions. 
Now, Professor Kuenen points out that whatever we may 
think of the thing, the name is probably late, as it is not 
found in the Apocrypha, the New Testament, or Josephus. As 
Kenéseth, like svvaywyj, came to be ever more and more confined 
to a meeting for worship, the inventor of the name presumably 
thought of some great assembly for a religious purpose. The 
only such assembly that occurs as suitable to the name is that 
described in Neh. viii—x. And, as a matter of fact, a number 
of the things related of the great synagogue find their explana- 
tion in these chapters, and shew that such was really the 
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original sense of the expression to which later tradition 
attached so many fables. Of course, it follows that the whole 
Talmudic idea that the great synagogue was a law-giving body, 
is unhistorical. The Kenéseth, as hitherto understood, disap- 
pears from history. Finally, Professor Kuenen indicates how 
the Talmudic ideas on this head form an integral part of a 
radically false view of the history of Israel characteristic of the 
whole Talmud, which ascribes to the scribes, before the fall of 
the Jewish state, the position which they actually attained 
only after the dissolution of the nation. Professor Kuenen’s 
argument is closely knit and convincing at every point, and 
displays his critical powers at their best. 

For the parts of the Biblical history prior to the captivity 
there is little to record, except translations of Assyrian texts 
and discussions of their bearing on biblical problems. New 
texts continue to appear in versions of unequal merit in 
Messrs Bagsters’ series, Records of the Past. The seventh 
volume (1876) contains several of the documents most 
interesting to biblical students—the annals of Sargon, the 
conqueror of Samaria ; the inscription of Sennacherib, in which 
he speaks of Hezekiah; and some of the legends parallel or 
analogous to the narrative of Genesis, which are collected in 
the last great work of the lamented George Smith, The 
Chaldean account of Genesis (London: Low. 1876). Of 
Smith’s work a German translation has appeared, with valuable 
“elucidations and continued researches,” by the German 
Assyriologist, Friederich Delitzsch (Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1876). 
It appears premature to attempt to estimate the value of the 
Chaldean legends for the biblical student. The fragments 
are so mutilated and so difficult that the translation is highly 
insecure. Thus in the fragment which is supposed to give 
the Chaldean account of the tower of Babel, the idea of 
“confusion of speech” is introduced, as Smith himself admits, 
by “translating the word speech with a prejudice,” the word 
not being known to have this meaning elsewhere. And the 
reference to a tower, as we learn from a note by Delitzsch in 
the German edition, is not less questionable. Again, in the 
so-called story of the fall, we learn from Delitzsch that 
“searcely a line of Smith’s version can claim to be correct”; 
and though the German scholar is unwilling to surrender the 
belief that we really have in the passage a parallel to the story 
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of the fall, he rests this belief on arguments so unsatisfactory 
that we must conclude with Baudissin and v. Gutschmid that 
there is as yet really no evidence of a Babylonian account of 
man’s first sin. Or again, we gather from Delitzsch that the 
grounds on which Smith identifies the name Izdubar with 
Nimrod are certainly erroneous. If so, the parallel between 
what is related of the two personages is far from being so 
exact as to justify the confidence with which Smith and 
Delitzsch alike insist on identifying them. The most im- 
portant, and it would seem the least doubtful, parallels to 
biblical narratives lie in the Chaldean accounts of the creation 
and the flood, of which it must be remembered something was 
already known from Damascius and the fragments of Berossus. 
What is notable in the texts given by Smith is that, in spite 
of the fundamental difference of religious conception from the 
Bible, in spite of the fact that the Chaldean legends are 
essentially polytheistic and mythological, and without ethical 
value, we find minute agreements with Genesis in detail and 
expression, as well as in such broader features as were already 
known to us from Berossus. It is impossible, when one 
looks into the matter, to avoid the conviction that some of 
these coincidences would not have appeared if the cuneiform 
texts had been translated by a person who had never seen the 
Bible ; and as it is just these points which are most important 
for a really critical examination of the subject, one cannot but 
wish that Assyriologists would try to free their minds more 
than they have hitherto done from the desire to hunt out, 
above all things, parallels with the Bible. And when we have 
got a trustworthy reading of the texts, it will next be necessary 
to inquire much more critically than has been done by Smith 
into the age of these legends. The texts come from the 
library of Assurbanipal (seventh century B.C.), but are copied 
from origina!s to which Smith ascribes an enormous age, on 
grounds which are anything but convincing. We have no 
real certainty that the legends as we possess them are much 
older than the time of Assurbanipal; and v. Gutschmid has 
pointed out, in the series of legends which contain the Baby- 
lonian story of the flood, an apparently clear trace of Egyptian 
influence which cannot well be very ancient. Thus, if further 
research confirms the singular coincidences in expression 
between Genesis and the inscriptions, some of which, if 
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Smith’s versions are right, can only be due to direct imitation 
by the writers of one or the other nation, it will still be a 
question on which side the priority lies; and in discussing 
this question it will be necessary to remember that. in literary 
culture and power, as well as in their religion, the Israelites 
were immeasurably in advance of Assyria. 

When we pass to the other part of the biblical records, 
which are illustrated by the inscriptions, viz., the ‘history of 
the kings of Israel and Judah, we find that the past year has 
been one of fierce and tangled controversy. The old queestio 
vexata of the chronology of the kings, for which the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon affords new data, has been afresh discussed by 
Oppert in a series of papers in the Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne, to which he gives the somewhat pretentious title, 
“Salomon et ses Successeurs ; solution d’un probléme chrono- 
logique” (since published in a separate form by Maisonneuve 
et Cie. 1877). The supposed solution is not so convincing as 
this title would lead one to suppose. M. Oppert appears 
greatly to underrate the difficulties of the problem ; and he 
has not given due weight to the arguments of previous writers, 
ignoring, for example, the important paper of Wellhausen, of 
which an account was given in vol. xxv., p. 380 of this journal. 
Discrepancies between the Northern and Southern chronology 
are reconciled by hypotheses so arbitrary that they can hardly 
find a supporter, a second Menahem, whose reign divides 
Pekah’s rule into two parts, and a temporary displacement of 
Jeroboam II., which is defended by a gross mistranslation of a 
passage of Isaiah. In discussing the Assyrian evidence, M. 
Oppert renews his old theory of a break of forty-seven years 
in the Eponym Canon to be filled up by the reign of the 
Chaldean Pul. Pul is the great crue of Assyriologists, and 
the difficulties which lie in the way of identifying him with 
Tiglathpileser, as is done by Rawlinson, Schrader, &c., have 
been set in a strong light, not only by Oppert, but by v. 
Gutschmid in a book presently to be named. But the tone of 
Oppert’s argument, and the unpardonable brutality with which 
he treats George Smith, whose essay on the Eponym Canon 
opposes the views of the French scholar, compel one to feel 
that till the controversy is conducted with more modesty and 
appreciation of the fact that historical conclusions from the 
monuments are still very precarious, those who are not 
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Assyriologists had better stand aside. As usual, part of the 
quarrel turns on the reading of proper names, on which score 
another lively controversy has been going on for some time 
between Schrader on one side, and Oppert, Wellhausen, and 
v. Gutschmid on the other. The point here is a supposed 
mention of King Azariah of Judah, for which Schrader has 
completely lost his temper (Jahrbb. fur Prot. Theol. 1876. 
II.). Amidst all this it is not strange that the Jena historian, 
A. v. Gutschmid, has raised a strong protest against the pre- 
mature introduction of Assyriological discoveries into the 
history of the ancient East. His book, Neue Beitrége zur 
Geschichte des alten Orients (Leipzig: Triibner. 1876), is 
essentially polemical, and has probably overstated the case in 
attacking Schrader, who is the author’s main foe. Gutschmid 
makes no attempt to deny to Assyriology the character of a 
real science ; but he places in a strong light the faults which 
have been committed through haste to get from the new 
science results immediately applicable to the Bible and other 
history. Both on this account, and from numerous incidental 
contributions to questions of Bible history, the book is of real 
value. I select for notice only two points, the remarks at 
p. 18 on the early currency of Aramaic in Mesopotamia, and 
the interesting excursus on the existence of the kingdom of 
Samaria after the fall of Hoshea, which is one of the indis- 
putable results of Assyriologists, and serves to explain Isa, 
vii. 8, where the sixty-five years just carry us down to Assur- 
banipal, who is presumably the Osnapper of Ezra iv. 10. 
Under the head of translations of historical works falls to be 
noticed the English version of Ewald’s valuable Antiquities of 
Israel (London: Longmans). The study of biblical geography 
continues to make progress, especially through the researches 
of the “Palestine Exploration Fund.” The Quarterly State- 
ments for 1876 are mainly composed of papers by Lieutenant 
Conder, embracing a series of proposed identifications of 
Biblical and Talmudical sites, together with comparisons of 
the survey work with ancient Egyptian records bearing on 
Palestine, and with the topography of Samaritan literature. 
There are also valuable notes on the climate and natural 
history of Canaan. In many cases Lieutenant Conder has 
provided rather materials for discussion than results to be at 
once incorporated in biblical geography. This is specially 
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clear with regard to the identifications proposed for the life of 
David (pp. 39 seq.), which rest in part upon questionable 
readings and more than questionable translations of the 
Hebrew. The remarks in the paper on “Samaritan Topo- 
graphy,” in which “the wonderful consistency and perfection 
of the topography of Juda and Galilee contained in the book 
of Joshua” is contrasted with the defective nature of what is 
said about the Samaritan district, are well worthy of the 
attention of critics, Lieutenant Conder would infer that this 
part of the book has been mutilated ; but it is much more 
likely that we have in the facts indicated a hint as to the date 
of the book. A very valuable contribution to the topography 
of Jerusalem is Zimmermann’s Karten und Plane zur Topo- 
graphie des Alten Jerusalem (Basel, 1876). These maps are 
based on the observations of a German architect in Jerusalem, 
Hr. Conrad Schick, who for thirty years has been collecting 
observations of the depth of that huge mass of rubbish which 
overlies the original site of the city. From these observations 
a map of the original contours has been formed, while com- 
parison with the present contours is facilitated by additional 
maps and sections. A sheet displaying the various theoretical 
restorations of the old topography, and a modest and serviceable 
explanatory pamphlet are added. In this connection I may 
also mention the English translation of Socin’s excellent 
traveller’s hand-book of Palestine, in Baedeker’s series, and the 
final exposure of the forged Moabitie pottery by Kautsch and 
Socin (Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthimer gepriift. 
Strassburg, 1876. 

Passing on to the subject of Old Testament Theology, we 
are met by the last published work of Ewald—his posthumous 
essay, Das Leben des Menschen und das Reich Gottes (“The 
Life of Man and the Kingdom of God.” Leipzig, 1876). This 
is properly the fourth volume of the author’s Theology of the 
Old and New Covenant, and is not so much a biblical study 
as a statement of Ewald’s ethical system on a biblical basis. 
In the hands of the latest writers on the subject, Old Testa- 
ment theology is passing almost entirely into researches into 
the history of the religion of Israel. The method of the usual 
manuals (Oehler, Schultz) is to discuss first Mosaism, and then 
the teaching of the prophets. But so long as the date of im- 
portant parts of the Pentateuch is so much disputed, this way 
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of presenting the subject offered no security for a really gene- 
tical development of the growth of the Old Testament religion. 
Since Kuenen in his Religion of Israel delineated this deve- 
lopment in accordance with the view that the Levitical ordi- 
nances of the Pentateuch are later than the prophetic period, 
friends and opponents alike have felt the necessity of renewed 
research into the history of the Old Testament ideas, and, 
instead of starting with fixed views as to the age of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Pentateuch derived in the old way from 
merely literary criticism, have recognised the propriety of 
beginning with documents of undisputed age—mainly, that is, 
with the prophets—and then working backwards and forwards 
from such a picture of the religion of Israel as these documents 
afford. At the same time, the influence of the new science of 
comparative religion has laid upon biblical scholars the duty 
of examining more precisely the relation of the Hebrew faith 
to Semitic polytheism, and, in particular, of testing the theory 
so ably upheld by the Dutch school, that there is no specific 
difference between the development of the Old Testament 
religion and that of other faiths. Thus the burning questions 
of the moment are such as these:—What is the origin and 
history of the spiritual monotheism of the prophets? How 
does it stand related to the conception of Jehovah current 
among the mass? What is the relation of Jehovah to heathen 
gods, and of the worship of Jehovah in Israel to other worships ? 
Among works bearing on this subject, I shall first notice in 
a single word Tiele’s Geschiedenis van den Godadienst (“ His- 
tory of Religion to the Sovereignty of the universal Religions.” 
Amsterdam, 1876.) This little manual is written from the 
usual standpoint of the Leiden school, and treats the religion 
of Israel simply as one branch of the Semitic religions. There 
is no new research or even argument on disputed points ; but 
the work will be found convenient, both as a brief exposition 
of the views of an influential school, and from the references 
supplied to the latest literature. 

Coming now to real contributions to the history of Old Tes- 
tament religion, I have to name especially Professor Baudissin 
of Strassburg’s Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte 
(“Studies in the History of Semitic Religion.” Leipzig: 
Grunow), and Dr E. Nestle’s Haarlem prize essay on the signi- 
ficance of the Hebrew proper names for the history of religion— 
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Die Israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer Religionsges- 
chichtlichen Bedeutung (Haarlem, 1876). To these must be 
added several valuable essays—K uenen’s paper on “ Yahveh and 
the other gods” (Theol. Review, July 1876), and Smend’s essay 
in the Stud. u. Krit. 1876, iv. “ On the stage in the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel presupposed by the prophets of the 
eighth century.” Baudissin’s volume is made up of a series of 
essays, some of which have only a secondary bearing on biblical 
theology. ‘The essay on the value of Sanchuniathon’s Phcenician 
history decides, with Movers, against the opinion which has 
received currency through Ewald and Renan, refusing to accept 
the work of Philo as the translation of an old source, though 
admitting that it contains remains of old tradition modified by 
the author's euhemerism. The points in the cosmogonies of 
Sanchuniathon which remind us of the Old Testament—the 
chaos or Baav (1m), and the sv3ju« in the creation—are not 
borrowed from the Bible, but rest on notions which the 
Israelites since their origin had shared with kindred tribes. 
“But while among the latter the naive notions of a child- 
like age resolved themselves into the materialistic form pre- 
sented by Philo, in Israel, through the agency of the spirit of 
prophecy, the notion of a physical breath of God was trans- 
formed into that of a spiritual God” and Creator. “This con- 
firms what appears in all comparison of Old Testament religion 
with the views of kindred nations. The elements of a natural 
religion once common to all Semites have passed into the 
religion of revelation, but in this fusion have undergone an 
inner purification.” While natural religion ends in self-disso- 
lution, the Old Testament shews us “the sway of a new 
principle, the Spirit of God raising men above the mythological 
process, the spirit of revelation.” These sentences serve to indi- 
cate the religious standpoint of the volume. A very learned 
and thorough investigation of the origin of ’léw as the name 
of a deity, demonstrates conclusively that ‘Iéw is a mere repro- 
duction of the tetragrammaton, not the name of a Canaanite 
or other heathen god, thus wholly demolishing the argument 
maintained by Lenormant, and in this country by Colenso, to 
shew that the Israelites borrowed the name Jahve from 
heathenism. Other arguments for a non-Hebrew origin of the 
name are also discussed and found wanting. 

The essay on the symbolism of the serpent among the 
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Semites, especially in the Old Testament, has for its main 
object to prove that it is needless to assume any influence of 
Parsism, in which the serpent is connected with Abriman, in 
order to explain the story of the fall. The character of cunning 
or intelligence, it is argued, is ascribed to the serpent in the 
religious symbolism of all the Semites, so far as our present 
knowledge extends. That knowledge, however, as appears 
from the examination to which our author successively subjects 
the Assyrian, the Phoenician, and the Arabian data, is very 
imperfect, and a good deal that has been put forward by 
Movers and others must be rejected. That the Kadmos of 
Greek legend is a Pheenician serpent god seems to be one of 
the best established facts bearing on the subject. It is con- 
jectured that the Hebrews connected the serpent with sorcery, 
and that this may have had a share in establishing the idea of 
its cunning or wisdom. The etymological arguments for such a 
conjecture are not very strong, and are hardly confirmed by 
the suggestion that the tree of knowledge is also connected 
with the well-known habit of taking oracles from trees, more 
than once alluded to in the Old Testament, and familiar to 
classical antiquity. Professor Baudissin has not been able to 
throw any new light on the worship of the brazen serpent 
abolished by Hezekiah. 

In the essay on Hadad-Rimmon (Zech. xii. 11), Hitzig’s 
interpretation, which suggests that Hadad-Rimmon is a name 
of Tammuz or Adonis, is controverted, and the old view 
defended which sees in the word the name of a place where 
the fall of Josiah was mourned. The argument, in its most 
important part, resolves itself into an examination of the 
two names of deities which form the elements of the word 
Hadad-Rimmon, or, as Baudissin would read, Hadar-Rimmon. 
For Rimmon, who appears in the Bible as a Damascene 
deity, our author accepts Schrader’s identification with the 
Assyrian Ramanu, who, according to Schrader, is the 
thunder god. But as Delitzsch, in his additions to Smith’s 
“Genesis” appears to have refuted Schrader’s interpretation 
of the Assyrian name, and as Wellhausen, in a review of 
Baudissin’s “ Studies” (Gétt. gel. Anz. 1877, St. 6), has disposed 
of the arguments from Greek glosses by which our author 
endeavours to prove the existence of a Syrian Raman who was 
also a god of thunder, this part of the essay must be viewed as 
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unsuccessful. It appears, too, that in reading Hadar for Hadad, 
Baudissin has followed a false light of the Assyriologists ; for 
v.Gutschmid,in the work noticed above, has brought the clearest 
proof that Hadad is a title of the Syrian Baal or Sun-god, aud 
that it is quite illegitimate in Schrader to transform Benhadad 
into Benhadar, in order to find him mentioned on the Assyrian 
monuments. As Wellhausen has also made it very improbable 
that any weight is to be attached to Hieronymus’s evidence to 
the existence ofa place called Hadad-Rimmon, it remains likely 
that Hiizig’s interpretation is right. Hadad is the Sun-god. 
Adonis is also the Sun-god under a special form, which may 
very well be the same as the specialised Hadad-Rimmon, 
though we have as yet no absolute proof that it is so. 

The part of Baudissin’s book most important for biblical 
theology is the very long essay on “The view taken in the 
Old Testament of the gods of Heathenism.” The collection 
of the relevant biblical material is very full and good, and the 
general argument includes interesting investigations of points 
of detail. The final result is this :—Baudissin (like Kuenen in 
the essay named above) thinks that the pure monotheism of 
Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and later books developed itself out 
of an earlier monolatry. But while Kuenen includes under 
the name monolatry the faith of the prophets of the eighth 
century B.C., who use expressions that seem to ascribe a 
certain reality to the heathen gods, Baudissin more cautiously 
attempts a middle way, and will have it that since the time 
of Hosea it was admitted that for Israel the other gods were 
mere dead images, but that it does not appear that the 
monotheistic faith implied in this position had as yet con- 
sciously formulated the proposition that the other gods were 
absolute nothings, even for their own worshippers. Thus the 
standpoint of the eighth century is, according to Baudissin, an 
unconscious monotheism. This theory certainly relieves the 
author of some of the objections that may be taken against 
Kuenen’s more radical view. But apart from the internal 
difficulty that besets the conception of an unconscious mono- 
theism, Baudissin’s view seems to break down before a single 
expression of Hosea. The prophet who chooses for the 
restored nation the epithet “sons of the living God” (chap. 
i. 10), surely does so in the conviction that the other nations, 
who in Semitic phrase are sons of theiv national deities, have 
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no living God. And this is absolute and conscious monotheism 
of the clearest kind. 

Smend’s essay, which deals with the same period, the eighth 
century B.C., belongs to a different school, and is mainly 
directed to prove the organic connection between the teaching 
of the prophets and the earlier faith of the nation. It brings 
forward many important considerations that are apt to be 
overlooked in the present disposition of critics to find the 
whole history of Israel’s spiritual faith within the period of the 
prophetic literature. Whether the writer has also succeeded in 
shewing that there is no reason why the Levitic legislation 
may not be older than Amos and Hosea is another question. 
The essay takes the form of a criticism on Duhm’s able but 
too subtle, construction of the prophetic development, and it 
is thus hardly possible to reproduce its argument here ; but, 
like the author’s previous work, Moses apud Prophetas, it 
gives the promise of very valuable service in the field of 
biblical study. 

Dr Nestle’s book, confining itself to a single line of evidence, 
touches many of the questions which have just occupied our 
attention. Here too, as in Baudissin’s essay, we find a refuta- 
tion of the attempts that have been hitherto made to trace 
back the origin of the name Jahve beyond the limits of 
Hebraism, and here too, as in Smend’s paper, but with other 
arguments, recent attempts to take away the place of Moses in 
the history of revelation are combated. After a brief history 
of Hebrew onomatology, the author proposes to himself two 
questions—1. Which names of God occur in proper names in 
the various periods of Hebrew history? 2. What conception 
of the deity is expressed in the proper names, by the combina- 
tion of the names of God with significant words ? 

The results of the discussion of the first question are mainly 
these :—The proper names of the Mosaic period confirm the 
Pentateuchal tradition, that before Moses God was worshipped 
as El Shaddai, in which name (interpreted as mighty God) the 
author recognises the conception of the deity suited to a nomad 
tribe, which has little temptation to identify the godhead with 
the phenomena of nature, and, demanding of its deity guid- 
ance in wanderings and protection against foes, requires a 
religion that gives faith in a personal and revealing god. In 
discussing the next period of Israel’s religion, which is marked 
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by the work of Moses and the name Jahve, Dr Nestle rightly 
rejects the interpretations which find in Jahve the notion of 
him who is, and leans to Lagarde’s view, though half inclined 
to prefer the interpretatian advanced by the present reviewer 
in this journal.’ It is then shewn that, in the formation of 
proper names, El] and Jahve came to be used indifferently, and 
that the use of names pointing to the worship of other gods is 
very rare. The names compounded with Baal are referred to 
the introduction, in the time of the judges, of Canaanite ideas, 
and are viewed as evidence that the worship of other gods 
besides Jahve was not impossible even in the families of Saul 
and David. The final victory over this imperfect state of reli- 
gious development is traced to the age of Elijah. It must, 
however, be questioned whether our author has rightly ex- 
plained the use of Baal in the names to which he refers. That 
Baal or Lord was a title applicable to Jahve, until the use was 
dropped to prevent confusion with the heathen Baalim, is a 
far more probable opinion, and finds in Hosea ii. a confirma- 
tion which Dr Nestle has hardly weighed aright. Had this 
opinion been adopted, the arguments which our author directs 
against those who practically obliterate the work of Moses 
from the history of revealed religion would have gained 
weight, and it would have been still more apparent that the 
polytheism, which, according to Kuenen, was held to by the 
majority of the nation as late as the exile, was always viewed 
in Israel as an irregularity, so that even those who worshipped 
false gods did not venture to name their children ofter them. 
In discussing his second question, Dr Nestle traces in a 
very interesting way the character of the pious dependence on 
God expressed in the proper names. Many of these refer to 
the child as the gift of God to the parents, and it is a quaint, 
but no doubt just observation, that as female children were 
less valued, this class of names is exclusively masculine. 
Other names perpetuate the religious significance of the birth 
of a son into the family in various manners. God hath helped, 
God hath heard, God hath remembered, and so forth. In 
other names again the religious view of national concerns is 
expressed. Such are many names of kings, for from Jehosha- 
phat the kings of Judah always bore a name compounded 
with Jahve so that Eliakim on his succession becomes Jeho- 
1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, January 1876, 
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jakim. The exceptions are the godless kings, Ahaz, Manasseh, 
Amon ; and we have some reason to think that these names 
may have been changed, as the monuments give to Ahaz the 
name of Jehoahaz. Special attention is paid to the forms 
that combine the divine name with the notion of king and 
father, and it is shewn how many of the expressions of Old 
Testament piety in psalms, the priestly blessing, and elsewhere, 
are reflected in proper names. These observations, which do 
not apply only to the later names, and which are supported by 
the absence of names that present a naturalistic conception of 
deity, make it manifest that from the earliest times the ethical 
truths of revealed religion had taken a deep hold of the mass 
of the Israelites. However much may remain uncertain in the 
details of Dr Nestle’s investigation, this result can hardly be 
shaken; and the evidence which it bears against those who 
refuse to view the corrupt nature worship, of the eighth 
century as a declension from an admitted standard of national 
religion is of the strongest kind, though, in order to estimate 
its precise force, it would be necessary to examine at some 
length the parallelisms in point of idea between the proper 
names of Israel and those of other Semites. That these 
parallelisms are in part very striking is observed by Dr Nestle 
at the close of his enquiry, but the subject is not followed up. 
In this sketch I have mainly sought to shew how much matter 
of general theological interest the writer has drawn from an 
apparently technical subject. The volume also contains much 
scholarly research in the investigation of details, and is 
altogether very welcome, both as an addition to biblical 
literature, and as a token of what we may still expect from 
the author. 

As Goldziher’s Mythos bei den Hebriern, and the English 
translations of Kuenen’s and Riehm’s recent books on pro- 
phecy, have been noticed in these pages in another connection, 
they must be excluded from our present survey. 

W. R. Suir. 





